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INTRODUCTION. 


The criticism l\gyg often been made that the animal administration 
reports of this Government are bulky in size and uninteresting in matter. 
An attempt has, therefore, been made this year to enlarge Part I which 
is the narrative portion, reduce the hulk of the report by eliminating 
a good deal of tbe statist ical data contained in Part IT which do not 
interest the ordinary reader, and to bring it out in a form which can be 
more easily handled. 

Part I of the report purports to be a general summary of tbe main 
features of administration up to the end of the previous calendar year. 
It is intended mainly to give a l)ird\s-eye view of the year's work. 
Part IT consists of detailed chapters on the administration of different 
departments based generally on the financial year of 1922-23. In a few 
cases, however, the year reviewed is the calendar year of 1922. For the 
assistance of those who require more detailed information references have 
been given at the beginning of each chapter to the annual reports on 
which this part is mainly based*. 

It is hoped that in its new form the hook will find a wider circle of 
readers. 
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PART I. — GENERAL SUMMARY. 


I. — The Political Situation. 

The year’ under report is the first year of Lord Lytton’s administra- 
tion and the last of tlie first Council under the Reform Scheme. Tt marks 
also an entirely new stage in the development of non-co-operation propa- 
ganda which has now all but discarded not only its original programme 
but its methods. It provides, therefore, a convenient vantage ground 
from which to take a brief survey of the past. It is not proposed to go 
into the history of the last two years in any detail, but it is necessary to 
retrace briefly the different stages of the evolution of the movement to 
enable an appreciation of the new shape and direction that it has now 
taken. N 

The movement originated from a variety of causes, some political, 
others, religious and economic. The spirit of nationalism stimulated by 
the war, the racial bitterness engendered by tlie Punjab disturbances, the 
bitter resentment of the Muhammadans over the delay in announcing 
terms of peace and their apprehension that they might prove unfavourable 
to Turkey which found vent in the Khilafat movement, the disappoint- 
ment of the extreme section of politicians w T ith the Reforms, and the 
economic distress resulting from the war, all contributed their share; but 
it was the remarkable personality of Mr. Gandhi which gathered up the 
threads of discontent and wove them into a movement having for it* 
objective the destruction of existing Government. The steps he laid 
down in his programme were intended to achieve this object and at the 
same time to provide a means of self-discipline for his followers, which 
lie considered to be fundamentally necessary in order to fit them to 
carry the programme to fruition. 

The programme consisted at first of four stages, viz., first resignation 
of titles and honorary offices ; then resignation of posts in the Government 
services save in the Police and the Army; thirdly, resignation of services 
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in the Police and the Army; and, finally, refusal to pay taxes. In 
September 1920 th is programme was further elaborated by the addition 
of other items such as the boycott of Government schools and colleges and 
their replacement by national institutions, boycott of courts of justice, 
boycott of foreign goods, and withdrawal of candidates from election to 
the first Council under the Reforms. As the result w r as to show, none of 
these items of the programme achieved at any time any but a very partial 
and ephemeral success, but they provided a large field for the co-operation 
of people of different capacities with different mentalities, while the 
personality of the leader achieved, by and by, a kind of moral coalition 
not only of those who wanted to see an immediate change effected in the 
administration but also of those who were susceptible to appeals of a 
high moral order. In pressing the original programme upon the people 
of the country insistence was continually laid upon the development of 
the moral virtues which it was to effect, while the dangerous potentialities 
involved in repudiation of authority in every sphere were altogether 
ignored. The result was that in December 1920, although little progress 
had been made with the specific items of the programme, Mr. Gandhi was 
able, at Nagpur, to capture the entire Congress organisation for the 
furtherance of his movement. Indication of the growing strength of the 
extremist element in the movement was to be found in the change of the 
Congress creed which left the definition of the word 44 Swaraj ” indefinite 
mid omitted all references to the British connection. While thus giving 
nn encouragement to the extremist element it left at the same time a 
sufficiently wide platform for other shades of more moderate political 
opinion to co-operate upon. It was apparent, also, that a new direction 
was to be given to the movement by efforts to create in the ignorant 
masses the mentality on which the whole movement was founded, namely, 
that the existing Government was an evil thing and must be done away 
with. But emphasis was laid on all efforts in furtherance of the move- 
ment being non-violent in character. 

frogros of tht It did not require a great deal of political foresight to predict that 

fnoY«m«itt in 

however high the ethical virtues inculcated might be, the immediate 
result was bound to be a spirit of general disloyalty and lawlessness. 
The year 1921 was marked by intensification of the agitation by means 
of numerous public meetings at which the language employed increased 
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steadily in violence. The Rhilafat agitators openly described Great 
Britain to be the arch-enemy of Islam and predicted that a time would 
cojne when it would be incumbent on all Mussulmans to draw the sword 
in defence of their religion. AJnmt mid-summer the Jamiut-ul-ulema 
issued tlieir. fntwa that all service under Government was forbidden by 
their religion and that service in tlnf Police and in the Army was specially 
heinous. In August took place the Mopla outbreak in Malabar. # 

In Bengal the year opened with a general strike of students of schools 
and colleges in furtherance of a demand for their nationalisation. This 
was followed by a series of industrial strikes, and later in the year, by 
the exodus of coolies from the tea gardens of Assam which became the 
starting point of further agitation against constituted authority and 
culminated in the purely political strikes of the employees of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and the steamer companies as a protest against certain 
action which Government felt compelled to take in connection with the 
exodus. Other important manifestations were not wanting. Outbreaks 
in jails involving loss of life and property occurred on a large scale in 
Rajshahi, and on a smaller scale in other places during the middle of the 
year. An intensified agitation against the Village Self-Government Act 
in Midnapore and other districts was partly successful, and settlement 
operations were subjected to obstruction in various places. The difficulty 
at every stage was that some legitimate causes of grievance were generally 
seized upon and exploited in a manner which rendered dispassionate 
enquiry and judgment almost impossible. At the same time on all 
occasions when the situation demanded strong action on the part of 
Government and their agents, the latter were held up to odium on 
humanitarian grounds and denounced in exaggerated language which 
again had to be justified by distortion of facts. One of the most tragic 
features of the so-called economic strikes was the part played by the poli- 
ticians in deluding the workers by irresponsible promises of all kinds, 
and one of the most pathetic examples of this was to be found in the 
Assam-Bengal strike at the conclusion of which some of the strikers them- 
selves conveyed with grave warning the following words: — “ All that is 
left to us now is to tell our brother labourers in India how we have been 
treated so that they may profit by our experience. Let them not be 
persuaded by our leader ‘ politicians ’ to strike for political reasons only 
and, like us, be made pawns in the game of polities.” 
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Simultaneously with these events, disquieting developments began to 
take place in connection with the volunteer movement. Some of the 
volunteer associations had originally been started for philanthropic and 
social service and had, in fact, rendeml valuable assistance in helping 
strangers and facilitating the maintenance of order at fairs; pilgrimages 
and conferences. Designing persons, however, were not slow to discover 
and to utilise for political purposes these organisations as a potent 
instrument of political and social boycott. Originally recruited from 
educated youths, they began to draw adherents from unemployed mill 

* 

hands and the city rabble, and the activities of the* associations became 
more and more marked by violence, intimidation and obstruction. At the 
beginning of October a manifesto, signed by Mr. Gandhi and a large 
number of prominent non-co-operators, laid it down that it was the duty 
of every Indian soldier and civilian to sever his connection with Govern- 
ment. Two important developments followed, viz., an intensive cam- 
paign to undermine the loyalty of the police and a rapid development in 
the activities of “ volunteer M corps. Attempts to usurp the functions of 
the police, intimidation to enforce hartals , boycott under the guise of 
Swadeshi and temperance movements to impair the authority of Govern- 
ment, soon became prominent features of these associations. Frequent 
appeals were made to Government for protection, but at the same time 
there was a general disinclination to have recourse to the ordinary pro- 
cedure of the law, partly because of the difficulty of obtaining legal 
evidence, and partly, through fear of further intimidation of the same 
kind. In these circumstances it was a matter of lie small difficulty for 
Government to decide at what stage their suppression was essential in 
the interest of peace and order without antagonising reasonable public 
opinion which valued the freedom of the right of political association. 

By November 1921 it became clear that some action would have to be 
taken. Neither the course that the agitation was taking nor the methods 
employed by those who were carrying on the agitation, nor the conse- 
qxience of such methods, appeared to have caused any modification in 
Mr. Gandhi’s attitude. On the contrary, on November the 4th, at Delhi, 
the All-India Congress Committee authorised every province to start civil 
disobedience which Mr. Gandhi himself defined as u a civil revolution 
which, wherever practised, would mean the end of Government authority 
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and open defiance of Government and its laws.” On November 17 th, tlie 
day of the landing of ihe Prince of Wales at Bombay, the attempt to 
enforce a general hartal culminated in serious riots lasting for ihree days 
and involving a casualty of 53 killed and 400 wounded. In this Presi- 
dency persons were moving all ovei*tlie country stirring up disaffection 
amongst the masses assisted by an intensified campaign of highly infkfm- 
matory speeches , which, addressed as they were, in nijie cases out of ten, 
to audiences made up of illiterate and emotional masses could have but 
one result, namely, the spreading broadcast of the feelings of hatred and 
disaffection. On tlia 4th of November a riot took place in Howrah. 
This was followed by a prolonged tramway strike and the 17th of 
November was marked in Calcutta, and to a lesser degree in the mufas- 
sal, by a wholesale terrorism and intimidation by which normal life 
was interfered with and the liberty of vast numbers of peojde in carry- 
ing on their normal avocations curtailed. Confronted with this danger- 
ous situation, Government felt bound to enforce the provisions of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, Part II, for combating the illegal 
activities of volunteer associations. 

His Excellency Lord Konaldshay took the first available opportunity 
# of reviewing the situation in a speech of remarkable force to the Legis- 
lative Council on November the 21st. “ The activities of these bodies/’ 

he said in reference to the volunteer corps, “ have become a menace 
to the liberty of law-abiding citizens, and they have accordingly been pro- 
claimed to be unlawful associations under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1908. That is the first step Government has considered it neces- 
sary to take. Government is also of opinion that the liberty hitherto 
accorded to all and sundry to hold and address meetings and organise 
demonstrations has been grossly abused. No one can accuse Government 
of having exhibited any desire to repress the ordinary freedom of speech 
tolerated in any free country. But there are limits beyond which no Gov- 
ernment that has regard to the interests of law-abiding citizens over whom 
it holds sway, can permit license to go. We are of opinion that those 
limits have been reached, and that the instigations to the people to over- 
throw the existing order have become a menace to the maintenance of 
peace. It has therefore become necessary to impose some restrictions upon 
the freedom of holding meetings and processions in this city.” 
His Excellency then went on to explain why it had become necessary to 
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have recourse to these measures. “ Let it not be forgotten,” he said, 
“ that if Government has a duty towards the public the public equally has 
a duty towards Government and, indeed^ towards itself. No police force 
in the world can perform its task adequately in the absence of the co- 
opera i ion of the public. If people are intimidated and refrain from lodg- 
ing complaints, it becomes almost impossible for the police to help them. 
It is the bounden duty of every loyal citizen to assist the police whenever 
occasion offers. Not only has the active co-operation of the public with 
the police been conspicuous by its absence, but there has been too marked 
a tendency on the part of many who, I am sure, cannot in their hearts, 
desire to see lawlessness triumphant, tot act in a manner which can only 
encourage the lawless and render more difficult the task of the police. 
The encouraging of strikes, regardless of the reasonableness of the alleged 
cause of the strike or of the consequences is an example of what I mean. 

. . . There is another form of action well calculated to impair the 

efficiency of the force and to render more difficult the maintenance of 
order, and that is the adoption of the attitude on the part of a certain class, 
of persons, that whenever the police are compelled to take action to quell 
disturbances, it is the rioters who must be in the right and Government 
who must be in the wrong/’ Then he struck a note of solemn warning 
which has by no means lost its force in the situation of the present day : 

“ If they care to study history, they will find it is almost invariably the 
case that those who sow the wind in the end reap the whirlwind. It is 
very easy to fall into the error of thinking that abuse of constituted 
authority is synonymous with patriotism, and following upon this initial 
error, it is only too easy to raise up the forces of disorder. They need not 
dive very deep into history. They will find the whole process set out 
before their eyes in Russia at the present time. But let me beg of them 
with all the power 1 can command not to forget that when once the forces 
of disorder are thoroughly roused, they will find themselves quite incap- 
able of controlling them. Mr. Gandhi himself is discovering this eternal 
truth at the present moment. He publicly admits that' he has been more 
instrumental than any other in bringing into being a sx>irit of revolt. And 
what is he doing now? Let me quote his own words : — ‘ The Swaraj that 
I have witnessed during the last two days has stunk in my nostrils \ 

. . Mr. Gandhi confesses that he found the crowd in Bombay bent 

upon mischief and destruction and unwilling to listen even to him 
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4 With non-violence on our lips , 9 lie says, ‘ we have terrorised those who 
have differed from us and in so doing we have denied our God.’ Let us at 
least be thankful for this that Mr. OJandhi has at last realised that, which 
from bitter experience many have long known, viz., that to talk about non- 
violence in connection with non-co-ofieration is a pitiful travesty of 
language.” 

The policy thus initiated was assailed at once as an interference with Proposal for a 

Round Table 

the rights of freedom of association and of free speech and there was a Conference, 
disposition on this grotfnTl for Moderates to make common cause with the 
Extremists. The result was seen in a suggestion, by a deputation of 
leaders of moderate opinion to His Excellency the Viceroy, during his 
visit to Calcutta, that a Round Table Conference should be held so that a 
solution might be found of the situation through the means of some act of 
constructive statesmanship. As was to be expected, Ilis Excellency’s 
reply, after stating that the policy adopted was not a new policy but the 
application of one which lies at the very root of all civilized Government, 
pointed out the imperative necessity of the discontinuance of the unlaw- 
ful activities of the non-co-operation party as a condition precedent to 
a^conference. N o such assurance w r as, however, forthcoming and the 
proposal for the time being fell through, and at the Congress which 
met at Ahmedabad during Christmas week, an overwhelming majority in 
the Subjects Committee rejected the resolution as to a Round Table 
Conference. Though events had proved to Mr. Gandhi the dangers 
of mass civil disobedience, his attitude was still undecided and was 
reflected in the Congress resolution, which was framed in a way which 
suggested that for the time being civil disobedience would be restricted 
to defiance of the Seditious Meetings Act. “ This Congress is of 
opinion,” so ran the main resolution, “ that in order to concentrate atten- 
tion upon civil disobedience whether mass or individual, whether of an 
offensive or defensive character, instructions are to be issued under 
proper safeguards by the working conaraittees of the Provincial Congress 

Committees' concerned.” 

✓ 


But moderate opinion still held to the idea of a Round Table Confer- Progress of the 
ence and early in the following year a conference was held at Bombay, at 1922! " 
the instance of Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya, of politicians outside the 
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Congress fold, to formulate terms upon which it would be possible to have 

such a conference. This conference, to which Mr. Gandhi was also 

* 

invited, was presided over by Sir Sankaran Nair who, however, soon dis- 
covered that he differed too much in fundamentals with Mr. Gandhi to be 
able to co-operate with him. In a letter to the press explaining his action 
?n withdrawing from the conference, Sir Sankaran stated that Mr. Gandhi, 
while reserving tp himself freedom to make active and intensive prepara- 
tion for civil disobedience by propaganda and enrolment of volunteers, 
refused to accept the proposals of the conveners, put forward the mini- 
mum demands of the Congress party as regards •tire Punjab, the Khilafat 
and Swaraj, and demanded the unconditional release of all Congress and 
Khilafat volunteers and all others convicted under the ordinary provisions 
of the Penal Code as a sine qua non for a conference, and was only pre- 
pared to delay civil disobedience unconditionally till January 31st. All 
chances of a settlement by conference now disappeared, and there followed 
the letter of Mr. Gandhi to the Viceroy of the 4th February, in which he 
declared that lawless repression had made the immediate adoption of 
civil disobedience an imperative duty and that for the present it was to be 
confined to Bardoli. 

Chauri chaurt Before, however, the preparations for launching a “ no tax ” campaign 

utlZ™'" had been completed at Bardoli, the ghastly tragedy of Chauri Cliaura 
occurred, and proved once more what Mr. Gandhi repeatedly failed to 
realise, that mass movements of the kind he was organising must inevit- 
ably end in violence. The extent to which self-delusion can proceed is 
revealed in an article which appeared in Young India soon afterwards. 
“ God has been abundantly kind to me/’ he wrote. “He has warned me 
for the third time that there is not as yet in India that truthful and non- 
violent atmosphere which and which alone can justify mass disobedience 
which can be at all described as civil, which means gentle, truthful, 
humble, knowing, wilful yet loving, never criminal or hateful.” After 
referring to the warning in 1919 <jf the incidents at Ahmedabad, Viram- 
gam, Kheda, Amritsar and Kasur, and that of Bombay in the preceding 
November, he continued : “But the bitterest humiliation was still to 
come. Madras gave the warning, but I heeded it not. But God spoke 
clearly through Chauri Chaura. . . . Suppose the non-violent dis- 
obedience of Bardoli was permitted by God to succeed, the Government 
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had abdicated in favour of the victors of Bardoli, who would control the 
unruly element that must be expected to perpetrate inhumanity upon due 
provocation? Non-violent attainment of self-government presupposes 
non-violent control over the violent elements in the country. 

* But what about your manifesto to tl*e Viceroy and your rejoinder to his 
reply? ’ spoke the voice of satan. It was the bitterest cup of humilia- 
tion to drink. Surely it is cowardly to withdraw the next day alter 
pompous threats to the Government and promises to the people of 
jftardoli ! ’ Thus satan’s invitation was to deny truth and, therefore, 
religion, to deny God,hjmself. . . . The drastic reversal of practi- 

cally the -whole of the aggressive programme may be politically un- 
sound or unwise, hut there is no doubt that it is rcligoutly sound and 
I venture to assure the doubters that the country will have gained by 
my humiliation and confession of error.” The article concludes w 7 ith 
the pathetic confession that the immediate issue had been shifted, that 
the withdrawal of the notifications or the discharge of prisoners could 
no longer be pressed and that all must suffer for the crime of Chauri 
Gli aura. The extract deserves caieful pciusal, for it explains the 
strength as well as the weakness of Mr. Gandhi’s position — alike Lis 
innate spirituality and regard for truth when at last he could no longer 
help seeing it, which is the secret of his influence over the people of 
India, and his pitiful miscalculations of human nature which render- 
ed him shch a dangerous political leader. It is interesting also as 
showing the spirit in which he conceived his movement as contrasted 
with that wTiieh actuates that movement now under the leadership of 
his lieutenants. The immediate results of Chauri Oliaura were the 
decisions taken at Bardoli to suspend the programme of civil disobedi- 
ence, to recognise the laxity in the recruitment of volunteer corps, to 
suspend picketing and other activities specially, designed to court 
arrest. At the same time a constructive programme, of which the main 
features w’ere the enlistment of one crore of members of the Congress, 
the popularisation of the spinning wheel, the manufacture of lhaddar, 
and the improvement of the social, mental and moral condition of depress- 
ed classes, was promulgated for the perfecting of the internal organisa- 
tion of the Congress. But it was too late, and not all his fasting and 
penance could lay the ghost which his propaganda had raised. 

His continual change of front had damped the enthusiasm 

2 
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even of his followers, and the All-India Congress Committee which met 
at Delhi on the 24th February at last revealed to Mr. Gandhi himself 

the gulf that separated him from many of them. The resolution 

# 

as finally drafted, authorising individual civil disobedience, whether 
of a defensive or aggressive character, in respect of particular places 
or particular laws with the sanction of Provincial Congress Committees 
did not represent* Mr. Gandhi’s personal views, which were to adhere to 
the Bardoli decisions. As he confessed afterwards, he was a sadder and 
a wiser man and he realised that the boasted non-violence was only 
skin-deep. “ [ was prepared,” lie wrote, “ion a certain amount of 
depression, disappointment and resentment, but I confess I was totally 
unprepared for the hurricane of opposition. It became clear tome that 
the workers were in no mood to do any serious work of construction. 
The constructive programme lent no enchantment. . . . They could 

not wrest power from the Government by such humdrum work. They 
wanted to deliver ‘ non-violent ’ blows! All this appeared so thoroughly 
umeal. They would not stop to think that even if they could defeat 
the Government by a childish display of rage, they could not conduct 
the government ot the country for a single day without serious and 
laborious organisation and construction. . . . Surely we have long 

neglected the untouchable brother. He has slaved for us too long. We 
must now seihe him. . . . Social service department hast been 

looked at with the utmost contempt. If the non-co-operation movement 
is not malicious that department is a necessity. We want to render 
alike to friend and foe service in time of distress. . . . Social 

service and temperance were laughed at as part of the struggle for 
Swaraj. It was a painful exhibition of ignorance of the essentials of 
Swaraj .” 

* It was not to be expected that the incessant abuse of constituted 
authority which accompanied the preparations for civil disobedience 
would pass without manifestations of violence. Quite early in 
the year serious riots occurred at Salanga Hat in Pabna, Tittagarh 
in the 24-Parganas, Madarihat in Jalpaiguri, Ulipur in Rangpur, 
and Chauddagram in Tippera. It is Worth remembering that through- 
out these disturbances Government was on the defensive. It was 
the non-co-operators who attacked and compelled Government to take up 
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weapons for its defence. The policy of civil disobedience had been 
accepted by the Congress at the beginning of the previous November. It 
was isot till towards the end of that month that action was taken against, 
the volunteers. Nevertheless, in * February the Legislative Council 
passed a resolution recommending the^ withdrawal of the notifications 
declaring the volunteer corps to be illegal. It was impossible to take* 

action on the resolution until their lawless activities showed some signs 

* * 

of abatement. As Lord ltonnldshay pertinently asked: “ Do those who 
urge us to take this step regard civil disobedience as a lawful form of 
political activity? If 'they do not, by what process of reasoning do they 
argue that tin 4 agency by which civil disobedience is to be carried out 
should be declared by Government to be a lawful agency? ” 

The arrest of Mr. Gandhi in March, however, dissolved the cement Thefaiivrtcf 

Mr. Gandhi's 

•which held the conflicting elements together and in the months that programma, 
followed there was a noticeable tendency to abandon the specific items of 
the programme of the leader. The more aggressive sections of 
Mr. Gandhi’s followers never had much faith in his constructive pro- 
gramme. Civil disobedience was, for the moment, not a practicable 
proposal, and in spite of the earnest appeal to the country 
of the Congress Committee towards midsummer, to concentrate 
upon the constructive programme, the response was poor. To add 
to this, signs were not wanting of strained feelings between Hindus and 
Muhammadans whose unity Mr. Gandhi had so strenuously sought to 
achieve. By the end of the summer, Government were able to give 
effect to the resolution of the Council, by withdrawing the notifications 
placing a ban upon volunteer organisations, and not renewing the 
Seditious Meetings Act. For the time being the movement had purged 
itself of its more seditious manifestations, and on the last day of Novem- 
ber, His Excellency Lord Lytton was thus able to review the situation; 
u Lord Ronaldshay said last year that a wonderful new era would have 
dawned for India had it not been for the wild passions which had been 
let loose upon the land, by those who have pinned their faith to revolu- 
tion. Well, I think I may say with truth a year later, that a new era 
has dawned in India in spite of these wild passions which have been let 
loose, and it is not now in the power of any section to prevent that dawn 
from passing into day. Whether it will be a wonderfully good or a 
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wonderfully had day, whether in fact it would he wonderful at all, 
depends upon the work which is done in that day.” Then after referring* 
to the irritation caused by the speech of Mr. Lloyd George he went on : 
“ To undo the Act of 1919 would he*the action of revolutionaries. The 
new’ Government in England is a ^Conservative Government and Conser- 
vatives are not revolutionaries. Now I want to say to all those who take 
an interest in polities in this province — our political destinies are in our 
own hands — they are ours to make or mar.” 

As events were to show, the desire not to uildb the Act of 1919 could 
not, however, he predicated of the non-co-operators. The autumn of 1922 
marks the beginning of a new phase in the movement and its final break 
with the methods which Mr. Gandhi had laid down. Against Council 
entry Mr. Gandhi had strenuously set his face. The first rift in the lute 
occurred in the Provincial Conference at Chittagong where the policy 
of entering the Councils in order to break them was advocated. In June,, 
the All-India Congress Committee authorised the President to nominate 
a few gentlemen to tour the country and report on the possibility of 
proclaiming civil disobedience, and in August, Mr. C. R. Das advocated a 
change in the details of the Congress programme before the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee. The report of the Civil Disobedience 
Committee which was submitted late in October showed, that while there 
was unanimity on the question of the unpreparedness of the country for 
mass civil disobedience and the desirability of entering the local bodies 
to facilitate tlie working of the construe tive programme, there w T as a 
serious divergence of views on the question of entering the Councils for 
the purpose of wrecking them. This lavst question was destined to cause 
a schism in the ranks of the non-co-operators for some months to come. 
Mr. C. R. Das had, apparently, never been a very keen supporter of Council 
boycott and there were others now, w’ell known in public life, who shared 
his feeling. Soon after the receipt of the report, Mr. Das issued a mani- 
festo in which he declared that to end the Councils was the only effective 
boycott. “ The question is,” he wrote, “ if w’e are in a majority, what are 
we to do y We should begin our operations by a formal demand of the 
particular way in which we desire to mend the Councils. If our demands- 
are accepted we have obtained a real foundation for Swaraj, If our 
demand is not recognised w*e must non- co-operate with the bureaucracy 
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by obstructing everythin*?, every work of the Council. We must dis- 
allow the entire budget. We must move the adjournment of the House 
on every possible occasion. In fact, we must so proceed that the Council 
will refuse to do any work unless and until our demands are satisfied/’ 
The programme evoked both support Snd criticism, for the rank and file 
of the Congress, and a few leaders, were still disinclined to depart frorh 
the path chalked out bv Mr. Gandhi. The issue between the two sections 
was to be decided at the Gaya Congress for which both parties now began 
to prepare. 

The presidential address of Mr. C. R. Has to the Congress at Gaya 
deserves more than a passing notice because he is now the leader of a 
parliament arv part v in Bengal which is always threatening to adopt un- 
parliamentary methods. Starting from the thesis that “ it is not 
by acquiescence in the doctrine of law and order that the English 
people have obtained the recognition ot their fundamental rights 
he went on to say that to understand the extent to which “ this exploded 
doctrine of law and order influences the minds of learned and sober men ” 
one had only to read the report of the Repressive Laws Committee which 
recommended the continuance of the Criminal Law Amendment Act and 
the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act on the Statute Book. Then 
he referred to the items of work which the Congress should recom- 
mend. The rights of different communities under a Swaraj Government 
should be clearly defined, there should be a clear and emphatic* confirma- 
tion of the Lucknow Compart, foreign propaganda should be carried on 
to gain the sympathy and co-operation of selfless followers of liberty 
in every land, there should be participation in the great Asiatic federa- 
tion which the speaker saw in the course of formation, although Swaraj 
was indefinable and could not be confused with any particular system of 
government a clear scheme of the system at government which the Con- 
gress demanded should be placed before the country, the work of labour 
and peasant organisation should be taken up because experience had con- 
vinced the speaker “ that labour and the peasantry of India to-day are, if 
anything, more eager to attain Swaraj than the so-called middle and 
educated classes ” and the Councils should be entered in order to non-co- 
operate with Government. Finally, after stating that the bureaucracy bad 
received added strength from these Reformed Councils, he went on to warn 
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his countrymen against “ the policy of allowing these Reformed Councils 

to work their wicked will. There will undoubtedly be a further increase of 

<• 

taxation and there is an apprehension in my mind, that if we allow this 
policy of drift to continue, the result wdll be that w r e shall lose the people 
we have with us to-day. Let us ftreak the Councils, if the bureaucracy 
*does not concede the demands of the people. If there is fresh taxation, 
as there is bound, to be, let the responsibility be on the bureaucracy. Then 
you and T and the people will jointly fight the powers that be/ 5 But 
even if provincial autonomy were at once conceded Mr. Das would not be 
satisfied. “ I am firmly convinced/’ he said, that parliamentary gov- 
ernment is not a government by the people and for the people. Many of 
• us believe that the middle class must w T in Sw r araj for the masses. I do 
not believe in the possibility of any (‘lass movement being ever converted 
into a movement for Swaraj. If to-day the British Parliament grants 
provincial autonomy in the provinces with responsibility in the Central 
Government, 1 for one would protest against it because that will inevit- 
ably lead to the concentration of power in the hands of the middle class. 
I do not lxdievc that the middle cla^s will then part with their povrer. . 
My ideal of Swaraj will never be satisfied unless the people co-operate 
with us in its attainment. Any other attempt will inevitably lead to what 
European socialists call a ‘ Bourgeois ' government. . . . To me 

the organisation of village life and the practical autonomy of small local 
centres are more important than either provincial autonomy or central 
responsibility.” How^ this w T as to be secured was not discussed, but the 
obvious implication w 7 as that they could only arise out of the total 
destruction of existing administrative units and machinery. 

The influence of Mr. Gandhi, however, was still too strong and despite 
the advocacy of Hakim Ajmal Khan and Messrs. Das and Nehru the 
majority of the Congress decided to advise all voters to abstain from 
standing for any of the Councils or voting for any candidates standing 
for them. In flamboyant language they notified the world that on the 
attainment of Swaraj the people of India, though holding themselves 
liable for all debts and liabilities, rightly or wrongly incurred hitherto 
by Government, would not hold themselves bound to repay any loans or 
discharge any liabilities incurred on and after this date, on the authority 
or sanction of the so-called legislatures, and resolved to complete the 
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preparation for civil disobedience by strengthening* the organisation by 
the enrolment of *50,000 volunteers and collection of 25 lakhs of rupees for 
the*filak Rwarajya Fund. 

» 

A schism ,on the vital question of (Council entry was now inevitable 
and on the 1st of Januaiy the new party, ('ailing itself the Rwarajya party, 
with Mr. Das as leader, issued its manifesto. The party decided to remain 
within the Congress fold but to work on their own lines and convert the 
country. The history of the succeeding nine months is the history of a 
•succession of conferences to heal the schism. Except, for a -light 
recrudescence of pickejtiyg in Bakarganj and Noakhali at the beginning of 
the year, and similar isolated attempts in other Eastern Bengal distiicts 
as a result of the resolutions passed at the Gaya Congress, the political 
situation in Bengal did not show any decided change. The no-changers 
appealed for volunteers but met with scant success, their failure being 
particularly noticeable* in Calcutta, whrno students generally refused to 
sign the enlistment agreement for volunteers. On the other hand, the 
Swaraj party’s propaganda appeared to be meeting with increasing suc- 
cess aiul opinion seemed to be veering round to the policy favoured by 
Mr. 0. R. Das. The subscriptions raised by bis party for electioneering 
purposes appeared to be likely to interfere seriously with the collect ions 
lor the Tilak Rwarajya Fund, and this apprehension on the part, of the 
no-changers who found it increasingly difficult to get funds seems to have 
given rise to some bitterness. About the end of February a compromise 
was arrived at, whereby both parties woe to he at liberty to work out the 
items of their programme without interfering with each other, and both 
were to eo-operate for raising funds for the constructive programme of 
the Congress, the propaganda relating to Council entry remaining in 
abeyance until the 30th April. But by the end of that time it was clear 
that the Gaya programme had produced little activity and no enthusiasm. 
Even in Calcutta, only a few hundred volunteers had responded to the 
appeal of the Congress party. When, therefore, in pursuance of a resolu- 
tion passed at the Provincial Conference, the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee was asked to allow Bengal fieedom of action in starting, civil 
disobedience, the latter shelved the question by demanding a statement of 
the number of memibers and volunteers and of the funds available in each 
district. Meanwhile, Mr. Das, while observing the truce, had been 
quietly organising and gaining over adherents. By the middle of the 
following month the tension resulted in open breach between the two 
sections at the Bari sal Conference, fiom which Mr, C. R. Das retired, 
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after unsuccessfully attempting- to bring U p a resolution to remove the 
ban on Council entry. It was evident that whatever the relative strength 
of the two sections might be, that led by Mr. Das was the better organ- 
ised. It had not, so far, done very much openly beyond holding a few 
public meetings, but it now decided^ o start a daily newspaper to further 
it** aims and urge them before the public 

Despite his breach with the no-c hangers in this province, Mr. Das 
was apparently encouraged by reports of supporters of Council entry in. 
other provinces to attend the All-India Congress Committee at Bombay, 
towards the end of May. There, the Council entry programme received 
a notable victory in the decision to suspend the agitation against it, 
though at the cost of the resignation of the working committee of the 
Congress who had decided on a contrary course. At a meeting in Madias 
a few days later, Mr. Das explained that he aimed at direct action just as 
much as the most orthodox non-co-operators, but what he wanted to do 
was to fight the bureaucracy from all directions, from inside the Councils 
by trying to make Government impossible, and from outside, by working 
the non-co-operation programme more enthusiastically than ever. The 
decision of the All-India Congress Committee was, nevertheless, challeng- 
ed in Bengal, where it only helped to accentuate the differences still 
further. It was decided, therefore, to hold a special session of the Com 
gress at Delhi in September. Before this took place, Mr. Shyamsundar 
Chakravorty and other orthodox leaders had resigned from the Provincial 
Congress Committee and the Swarajya party had managed to capture it. 
A growing feeling that unity should be maintained at all costs was now 
evident, and this and Mr. Gandhi’s alleged message to Moulana Mahomed 
Ali, authorising a change in programme, and communicated to him, as 
be said, by some “ nameless soul forces 99 eventually proved decisive. 
A resolution was passed authorising Council entry and urging the con- 
structive programme of Mr. Gandhi, but it was clear that the main effort 
was now to be directed to securing the return of as many Swarajist 
candidates as possible at the elections and to work within the Council. 
Of efforts to carry out the so-called constructive programme outside the 
Council, there is little to record. On the contrary, the year was marked 
by growing indications of strained communal feelings and attempts to 
revive the old revolutionary organisations. 
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The differences of opinion of the two communities over the provisions 
of the Calcutta Municipal Bill relating to communal representa- 
tion # and cow-killing, and the resentment of certain sections of 
the Hindus at the acceptance of the Muhammadan views on 
these two points, served to focus attention on the difficulties in the way of 
communal unity. Although the manifestations of ill-feeling in soim» 
other provinces were happily absent from Bengal, the under-current of 
mistrust continued throughout the veav to throw up occasional eddies, 
which caused anxiety. In the mufassal the estrangement wa* evident ed 
by the combination, ’iti .certain districts, of Muhammadan cultivator.- 
against Hindu money-lenders, by the objection taken by Maulvis to the 
utterance of “ Bande Mataram ” by Muhammadans, and later, by serious 
rioting arising from a trifling incident about cattle trespass in Faridpur 
district, where large bodies of Muhammadans and Namasudras faced 
each other in the open country on a frontage of about a mile for several 
days, until police reinforcements arrived and separated them. As the 
Bakr-Jd festival approached, evidence of strained relations began to be 
apparent in other places also, but fortunately, the festival passed off with- 
out any untoward incidents. Later in the year, the visit of Swami Srad- 
lnnand to Calcutta to explain the Sudhi movement led to counter-propa- 
ganda amongst Muhammadans, though the Swami was careful to explain 
that his movement was not intended to be anti-Muslim in any way. The 
end of tlie year was marked by a riot in ITowrali town, caused by the dis- 
covery of the carcass of a pig in a mosque. 

The other disquieting feature of the political situation, was the 
recrudescence of revolutionary crime and activity almost simultaneously 
with the change in the policy of the Congress movement. Government 
had information, early in the year, that some ex-revolutionaries in East 
Bengal were again engaging in loot and devoting part of it to political 
purposes, and that many of the ex-detenus were discussing the desirability 
of renewing revolutionary activity on the old lines. About the same time, 
it-^vas discovered that bayonets of German manufacture were being 
imported into the country. From the beginning of the hot weather a 
series of armed dacoities, culminating in the murder of the Post Master 
of the Sankharitola Post Office, in broad daylight, took place in Calcutta 
and its outskirts, in which the methods employed were remarkably similar 
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to those of the old revolutionary gangs. The arrest of the murderer in 
the last case and the receipt of further definite information enabled 
Government to institute a conspiracy case under section 120B read with 
sections 302, ‘>92, 395 and 39(5, Indian Penal Code, against 10 others. 
Evidence was also f’oithcoming of Hhe inauguration of As rams in various 
places on the model of the Asrams of the old revolutionary days and" 
of the close connection of the organisers* of these with each other. 
The situation was dearly assuming a serious aspect, and on 
the 20th August the Hon’ble Mr. Stephenson, in opposing .a 
resolution advocating the release of political pi»is#nera in the Legislative 
Council, stated that Government had evidence of a widespread revolu- 
tionary conspiracy. On the 21st of August His Excellency, in proroguing 
the Council, pointed out the implications of such a movement and issued 
a warning. “ The crimes of violence which have, in the last few months, 
deeply shocked the public of Calcutta/’ lie said, “have generally been 
assumed to have been in all cases the acts of ordinary criminals of the 
goonda type. The latest murder in the Post Office at Sankharitola and 
the trial and conviction of one of the gang who committed the murder 
has revealed to the public the workings of organised revolutionary socie- 
ties of which Bengal lias had such an unhappy experience in the pa$t. 
The revival of a menace, which many will remember as a hideous night- 
mare of the past, and which every one hoped had gone for ever, has creat- 
ed a situation in which the Government will require in an exceptional 
degree the support of Hie public. The contaminating influence of these 
gangs of fanatical idealists, who adopt terrorism through robbery and 
assassination as their weapon, is a danger to the younger generation from 
which no family can feel altogether immune. A week ago the latest 
victim of this sinister conspiracy told in the (lock the story of how he was 
sought out by those whom he acknowledged as his leaders and ordered to 
join with others in a robbery which led to the murder of a perfectly inno- 
cent man/’ “ This is no case/’ he continued, “ of mere political opposi- 
tion, of criticism of Government or seditious propaganda. It is a conspir- 
acy of dangerous fanatical criminals amongst whom violence is an 
acknowledged creed and terrorism a deliberate policy, whose agents are 
trained in robbery and murder, whose victims are selected without 
motive or discrimination and who constitute a danger to every household 
in the country 
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His Excellency's speech led to considerable comment, much of which 
revealed a scepticism as to the seriousness of the situation. The demand 
for further information was only natural, and the Hon'ble Mr. Stephen- 
son, therefore, invited representatives of the press of the province to meet 
him and laid before them, as far asfwas possible, the kind of informa- 
tion on which the opinion of Government was based, in the hope thjit 
they would liflp to create an atmosphere inimical to revolutionary 
crime. By the middle of the following month it Iwcame evident that 
strong measures alone could avert another outbreak of political crime 

and assassination, ami the detention of 1 o of the leaders of the revolu- 

• • 

tionary movement under Regulation HI of 1818 was sanctioned. 

Many of them happened to have been connected with the old revolu- 
tionary movement, and it w as widely alleged in criticism of Government 
action, that their revolutionary past was their only offence and that 
they had been penalised for their political activities on behalf of the 
Swarajya party which they had espoused. There was, of course, no 
truth whatever in these allegations, for thioughout the elections Govern- 
ment regained strictly neutral. Nor was it without the greatest 
reluctance that Government felt compelled to resort to an emergency 
law. In a communique issued a few days later in explanation of 
the action taken, it was frankly admitted that they acted under this law 
not from choice hut from necessity. “ In weighing the undoubted objec- 
tions to detention in safe custody without trial,' " said the communique 
“ the Governor in Council is forced to consider whether this is a greater 
evil than the alternatives which are presented. These involve, on the one 
hand, the gravest risk to the lives of his officers and members of the 
public. . . . and, on the other hand, the exposure to danger of 
immature youths who in the course of their education are in most, cases- 
unavoidably removed from the care of their parents. The Governor in 
Council holds incontestable proof of instances of boys recently misled in 
this way. ... In deciding that the evil of detention in custody of 
a limited number of persons without regular trial is the lesser of the two 
evils with which he is confronted, the Governor in Council believes that 
he will have on his side the support of the people of this province.” It 
was announced, at the same time, that to avoid any mistakes the papers- 
in each case would be placed before two Judges for their advice 

Meanwhile active preparations were in progress for the Tlli • | **W«*» 

forthcoming elections to the second reformed Legislative Council aMpirtIi,# 
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in the middle of November. Mr. Gandhi had, as we have seen, launched 
his non-co-operation programme before the elections to the first reformed 
legislatures took place. The first outcome of it was an announcement in 
Tune 1920 by 23 prospective Hindu candidates that in view of the reso- 
lution passed by the Congress they (did not propose to offer themselves for 
.ejection. Side by side with abstention from candidature, there was a 
movement for discrediting the Council by securing the return of unknown 
men of no social status. Propaganda in the districts was not of an open 
•character, but was carried on by the exercise of considerable social pres- 
sure, and the results were so far successful that from time to time intend- 
ing candidates announced their intention to boycott the Council, and six 
persons of no social status were returned by large majorities over well- 
known local men. The effect of the movement was more strongly felt in 
the case of the Muhammadan constituencies owing to the intense feeling 
over the Khilafat question, but there is little doubt that the whole election 
was generally affected by it. By September 1923, as we have seen, the 
policy of Council boycott had collapsed and been replaced by entry into the 
Council for the purpose of obstruction. Throughout the year the Swaraj- 
ists were organising, and when finally the Delhi Congress accepted the 
principle of Council entry, the Swarajist forces were ready to take the 
field. It had originally been in contemplation that every seat would 
be contested, but when nominations were completed the position was 
far from clear. It was claimed that 26 non-Muhammadans and 21 
Muhammadans were Swarajists, but bow many of these were actually 
-obstructionists was not known. There were obvious advantages which 
the Swarajists could offer to those who either subscribed to the Swaraj 
creed, which had l>een considerably modified to rope in men of more 
moderate views, who agreed to give general support to the Swaraj party 
in opposition to measures of law and order. 

Moderate opinion, on the other hand, was both unorganised and 
disunited. As early as December 1922, when the reforms had been at 
work for less than two years, the President of the National Liberal federa- 
tion had criticised the position under the constitution from various points 
of' view. He had advocated greater indianization 'of the Imperial 
"Services and their control by the Government of India, better treatment 
of' Indians overseas, and acceleration of the pace of the reforms by the 
grant of provincial autonomy. At the same time he had the frankness 
io admit that in certain provinces the majority in the Councils had 
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shown that they could not he trusted to treat the minority with fairness- 
and equity and until parties had been evolved a parliamentary constitu- 
tion^could not successfully work. 44 In the country at large,” he sakL 
“ people are mostly under the spMl of that pious doctrine of inexperi- 
ence — unity. . A vague hankering after a reconciliation of all parties 
and the honours of a universal peacemaker is the dominant characteris- 
tic ot a considerable number of people in public life, of attractive per- 
sonality and decided talent hut unwilling to recognise that Indian 
politics have come into a phase of reality in which unity is not only 
impossible but is a sme sign of inefficiency. . As soon as the votes are 
IKjlled and the names* of successful candidates announced, it ought to 
he possible, as in other countries, to calculate the exact distribution of 
parties in the legislatures. Not knowing how many their followers are, 
Ministers, supposed to represent the non-official part of the legislature* 
are compelled to look upon the official nominated element as the nucleus 
of theii voting strength, hoping by individual negotiation to heat up 
a lew more recruits on each occasion, a most distressing situation for 
those who are expected to build up the stieugth of the popular party. 
IIcw dare we talk of full parliamentary institutions so long as nine out 
of ten politicians will refuse to take a name, he classified or acknow- 
ledge a leader?” Many Moderates overlooked the' reservations and diffi- 
culties in the way of immediate constitutional advance and adopted the 
cry for immediate provincial autonomy, and this attitude of mind received 
support from disappointment with the working of the leforms. The 
three years c overed by the first Council were years of deficiency budgets 
and although excellent work had been done, in no direction were the 
Ministers able to cany out effectively such a policy as might have won 
popularity for themselves or the system they represented. On the 
other hand, theiewas a disposition to identify Ministers with the bureau- 
cracy for no other reason than that they had generally supported their 
colleagues in the executive half of Government. The newspaper agita- 
tion created over the certification of the salt tax and the Kenya question 
was not without its effect, though neither of these questions was a real 
issue in this province. All these factors combined to encourage the 
growth of separate groups among the Moderates. Early in the year, 
there had been some talk of an independent party being formed under 
the leadership of Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee with which Mr. C. 1L Das was 
to co-operate. One section of the Moderate press which had indulged 
in continual vilification of the Ministers, exhorted the “ Independent 
Liberals,” as distinguished from “ Ministerial Moderates,” to make 
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common cause with tlie Swarajya party in order to show that India was 
not satisfied with the reforms. 

When the election came, therefore, the Swarajists had opposed 
to them, a disorganised band of non-obstructionist candidates of varying* 
shades of moderate or extreme opfliion and absolutely oblivious of the 
necessity of sinking differences on minor issues to secure unity and organi- 
sation. In the Muhammadan constituencies also, a large number of candi- 
dates stood as ostensible Swaraj candidates, partly because they had work- 
ed together with the Swarajists over the Khilafat question, and partly, to. 
get the advantage of their party organisation. #Tke result was that the 
elections were marked throughout by solidarity on the part of the Swara- 
jists who never put forward more than one candidate in any 
constituency, and division among the Moderates, of whom there 
were as many as five or six in one. The situation was complicated 
by the fact that some who did not label themselves Swara- 
jists received the active assistance of the party, while several Swarajists 
gave out that they did not actually believe in the Swaraj creed. li was, 
therefore, at no time possible to make any forecast of the result with any 
pretentions to accuracy, and even after the elections were over, it was not 
known how some of the members would group themselves. The result? 
allowed, however, that the Swarajists, though representing a minority of 
the electorate, and in a minority in the Council, were the only party with 
a solid nucleus of votes behind them on which reliance could he placed. 
Subsequent developments helped them not only to consolidate their ranks 
but to gain fresh adherents. 

The elections gave indications both of better organisation for bring- 
ing voters to the polls and of greater interest taken in politics. In the 
urban constituencies the percentage of votes polled was extremely satis- 
factory, and the same might be said of some of the rural constituencies, 
considering the distances, and the difficulties of communication. Over 
the whole electorate for the Council, the percentage of votes polled in con- 
tested constituencies to the number of voters was 39, which must be 
regarded as satisfactory. Of electioneering as it is understood in 
England, there was, however, little. Canvassing, specially on the Swaraj- 
ist side, was indeed, well organised and effective, but except in Calcutta, 
and the large towns, there was little public speaking to explain the 
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programmes of the candidates. Communal and religious ap|>eals were in 
evidence and in some places a distinct anti-landlord tendency displayed 
itself/ but for the most part, the anti-reform candidates contented them- 
selves with fastening the blame for all the supposed ills of the people 
on Government and the bureaucracy, i 

II.— The Press. 

A brief account of literary publications, and their volume, will he 
found in the section on literature and the press in Pait II of this report. 
Tt is intended here to refer only to certain tendencies in political journal- 
ism which it is necessary to understand in order to appreciate some 
aspects of the political situation. The repeal of the Press Act 
of 1910 which had been visited with such vigorous denunciation in the 
past did not seem to elicit much enthusiasm. One influential paper 
remarked that its repeal or retention could have no practical bearing 
on the section of the press likely to feel its terrors, as the Act had lately, 
of tener than not, failed to ” strangle independent expression of opinion 
in the nationalist papers,” and a tendency displayed itself of criticis- 
ing the sedition and defamation sections of the Penal Code as if these 
were not ordinary features of the law in any other free country. The 
liberty of the press implies a corresponding responsibility on their part 
to keep within the bounds of legitimate criticism, and to avoid creating 
or encouraging revolutionary ideas, and though the line is, admittedly, 
not always easy to draw, any Government would he hound to protect 
itself and its officers by having recourse to the ordinary law where cii- 
cumstances necessitate it. Out of five prosecutions sanctioned during the 
year 192d under these sections, three lesulted in conviction, one was 
withdrawn on submission of an apology, and only one failed, on the 
ground that it was not clear whether the writer’s intention was to 
propagate sedition or to extol bravery. There were, on the other hand, 
scores of articles whose tendency was distinctly the encouragement of 
revolutionary ideas in respect of which no action was taken because they 
might be considered to be on the border line. These facts hardly justify 
the constant insinuation that Government take every opportunity ot 
gagging the press. 

Throughout the year a stream of Bolshevik literature continued to 
find its way to this country. The propaganda was directed 
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mainly to Congress circles, who were told that British dominion 
con Id only he overthrown by a violent revolution and that 
workers and peasants were alone capable of carrying such a devolu- 
tion to success. They were urged, at the same time, to adopt the ideal 
of a democratic republic, independent of foreign control. That such 
• teachings had a not inconsiderable effect on opinion is evident from the 
attention they have received in one form or another from different 
sections of Indian journalism. The idea of improving the condition of 
the labouring and agricultural classes appeals to the generous instincts 
of the public and the implications of the propaganda are not always 
therefore realised. When Mr. C. R. Das published his Council entry pro- 
gramme in the autumn of 1922, to which reference has been made before, 
one journal expressed the view that lie had borrowed hfs ideas from the 
notorious communist Manahcndra Nath Roy, that though the means 
might he different, they both aimed at the deduction of the British Raj 
and the establishment of a chaotic Swaraj. Mr. Das's speech at the 
Trade Union Congress at Lahore in Mart'll 192d, in which he declared 
that democracy had never been tried in the world and denounced the 
attitude of the middle classes towards labourers in India, also caused a 
passing apprehension. For the most part, however, the attitude of news- 
papers generally remained one of sympathetic tolerance. 

On the other hand, a group of vernacular papers, conducted with 
great literary excellence, continued to promote Bolshevik ideas with 
much vigour. One of them, which was prosecuted at the beginning of 
the year, fulminated in excellent style against the shackles of orthodox 
ideas of society and religion and called, in the name of humanity, upon 
the youth of the country to spread the poison all over the world and let 
the household of peace be burnt up. “ See,” it cried, “ there is oppres- 
sion sitting assuming its dreadful aspect. The rich man with his riches, 
the strong man with his lathi, the Kazi and the Bandit with their 
Shastras.” Another pointed out that leawakening meant the extinc- 
tion of the middle classes, that real work lay outside the Councils, 
amongst coolies and peasants, who, once united, coiild carry everything 
before them. They must he made to taste of power and the non-co- 
operators must help to remove the weight of age-long oppression from 
off their heads. “ We want political freedom/' it said, “ that is, we 
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want that all power should be transferred from the hands of the foreign 
ruling community into our hands. But who are those 4 we ’ ? The mid- 
dle classes have not strength enough to rescue the country from foreigners, 
so we must bring over to our sid& the majority of the population — the 
cultivators and labourers.” From t^e use of the masses as a means to 
an end there is a gradual development to the idea of a class war and qf 
the necessity of rousing the masses by promises of better things they 
would enjoy. 44 Those who enjoy profits, varying from 200 or 300 per 
^cent. by establishing mills and factories and whose mill hands pass their 

lives in tattered clothes and dark rooms, never think that most of the 

* » 

money they earn ought morally to go to those labourers and that the 
money they spend on luxury is really stolen money. We often hear 
them speak of Swaraj. To them Swaraj means a monopoly of commit- 
ting this theft. It is high time to make it clear to them that Swaraj 
and theft cannot go hand in hand.” Again with reference to the agri- 
cultural population we read: 4 4 We know under what conditions they work 
in the fields; but the fruit of their labour is not theirs. After meeting 
the demands of the zemindar, the maliajan and others, hardly anything 
is left to them and their families. We want a Swaraj under which it 

will be impossible for zemindars and mahajans to rob the poor agricul- 

* 

turist of everything.” How this desirable state of things is to be brought 
about is not stated, but later still, we read that evasive philosophical 
arguments are useless. 44 It must also be stated whether they will receive 
the treatment of human beings under Swaraj, become owners of the land 
they till, participate in the profits of the mills and factories in which 
they work, receive medical aid and education. . . . The non-co- 

operation leaders must make these points clear and instead of answering 
themselves the questions whether violence is good or non-violence is 
good, leave the decision to the disposition of the people.” Again 44 our 
patriots have no objection to political revolution, but they get frightened 
as soon as they hear of social and economic revolutions, as this will affect 
their purses. Such mentality is inimical to patriotic service.” Tn yet 
another paper we read that 44 the present non-co-operator proprietors of 
the Congress feel apprehensive at the bare mention of establishing orga- 
nisations for agriculturists and labourers. They say these things are 
the beginnings of Bolshevism and therefore are unacceptable. It is the 

Swarajya party which has given a definite lead in this respect.” From 

3 
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time to time communications from known Bolshevists abroad found their 
way to the columns of well-known journals. In one such letter from 
Germany it is pointed out that the future of Indian Swaraj depends on 
the masses. “ The time for preaching the cult of freedom, by establish- 
ing secret societies like formerly is now past. Work m.ust be done in 
jpublic. . . . Mass action is one of the principal weapons in the 

present war for freedom.” 

These extracts are illustrative and it is unnecessary to multiply 
them. They suffice to give some indication of the trend of ideas that is 
sought to bo created. One remarkable fact, however, is that while s'o 
much attention has been paid to Bolshevik theory, Bolshevik practice 
appears to have received practically no attention at all. 

The transition from such teachings to violent action with the object of 
bringing about a revolution is easy. There were indications in some 
articles which appeared in the press that those who believed 
in such action were taking heart. While lip service to non- 
violence continued to be paid, it began more and more to be a cloak for 
the propagation of ideas of a very different nature. The ultimate inten- 
tion could not be in doubt. As one article in a monthly magazine, con- 
tributed from Germany, pointed out, the failure of efforts at revolution 
in 1915-16 taught the revolutionaries that they had proceeded on a wrong 
philosophy in dissociating themselves from the masses. “ Alas, we 
could not then realise that we were working only as agents of bourgeois 
interests.’’ One or two vernacular papers made a special feature of the 
reminiscences of ex-revolutionaries. Throughout the year the slow dop- 
ing of the public mind by means of occasional articles in praise of old 
revolutionaries went on. It was not, however, till His Excellency the 
Governor issued his warning in Council about the recrudescence of revo- 
lutionary crime, and the favourable reception accorded to the Ilon’ble 
Mr. Stephenson’s appeal to the journalists to create an atmosphere inimi- 
cal to such crimes, that an organised propaganda began in the columns of 
a group of journals for the purpose of counteracting their effects. 

The anniversary of the death of the revolutionary, Jotindra Nath 
Mukhefjea, at Balasore, whose revolutionary exploits and connection 
with the German conspiracy are set out in the Rowlatt Committee’s 
repoj-t, provided a convenient starting point. His portraits were pub- 
lished in different papers, he was held up as a living embodiment of the 
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principles Ox iuc Gita, compared with Sher Shah, I'ratap Singli, Prata- 
paditya and Sivaji, and commended for teaching Bengal how life may 
be fulfilled by welcoming death. It was stated that while Tilak's patriot- 
ism, Gandhi’s patriotism and Arabindo’s patriotism, might possibly 
be measured, Jotindra’s patriotism wa» absolutely unmeasurable. Other 
articles rose to still more lyric heights. He was extolled as the idol oi 
Bengal’s youth. # 44 The country is not ready,” 4 4 you must first do con- 
structive work are,” one reads, 44 the usual cants through which the 
pleasure loving and the peaceful mind gets a peep at the real world. 
Jotindra Nath did not* succumb to this delusion. ” The apotheosis of 
Jotindra Nath was followed by that of Chittapriya Roy Choudhury 
(killed at Balasore), Nirendra Chandra Das Gupta, Vinyak Savarkar, 
Monorail jan Sen Gupta and other well-known revolutionaries. 4 4 Will all 
the value of this stream of blood shed by heroes be lost in the dust?” it 
was asked and much more in the same strain. One group of papers made 
itself specially prominent in this type of propaganda, but it is a matter 
of real regret that even respectable periodicals were not slow to lend their 
pages to it. It is easy to wax eloquent over the right to freedom of 
opinion. It is not so easy, for those who feel any responsibility for the 
peaceful evolution of the country, to overlook the immense harm that is 
caused to immature and emotional youths by this kind of propaganda. 

It was only one section of the vernacular press; however, 
which devoted itself to pernicious propaganda of this kind. The 
saner portion of the press hardly seemed to be alive to such 
propaganda, and when it was brought to their notice, discounten- 
anced it. They were concerned mainly with the controversy 
about the policy of boycotting the Councils, versus that of Council en- 
try, with the breach between the no-changers and Swarajists, with the 
Kenya decision, the Lausanne treaty and later with the proceedings of 
the Imperial Conference. The demands of national self-respect were, 
naturally, urged with great force in these connections, but so far as the 
general tone of distrust of Government and the bureaucracy which have 
characterised the Indian press is concerned, there is little improvement 
to record. The solicitude of the Government of India to secure a just 
treaty with Turkey received some recognition, but there were many who 
saw only a sinister policy behind it. 
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III.— Police and Crime. 

The correlation of crime and poverty has often been sought to be 
defined by criminal statisticians, ami if decreasing crime were always 
an index of increasing prosperity, the crime figures of this province 
^outside Calcutta during the last three years would he a matter for congra- 
tulation. The factors that affect crime are, however, too complicated 
to enable any such simple explanation, for it is sometimes found that 
widespread economic distress synchronises with decrease in crime. 
Thus, in 1920, in spite of such distress, both cognisable and non-cog- 
nisable cases showed a large decrease, and what is still more remarkable, 
seiious crimes, which are peculiarly responsive to variations in econo- 
mic conditions, showed the same result. Murder and rioting, it is true, 
showed slight increases, hut there was a decrease of over a hundred 
in reported dacoities. The fact is that in the rapidly changing condi- 
tions of this province no single cause is adequate to explain the 
variations in any particular year, and the figures of a series of years 
must be examined and compared with other conditions in order to 
enable any general conclusions to he framed. 

Certain causes, however, lie on the surface. If dacoity, murder 
and rioting, are responsive to economic variations, they are still more 
responsive to variations in political conditions. In 1921, though econo- 
mic conditions were more favourable than in the previous year and 
there was a still further decline in the total volume of cognisable and 
non-cognisable crime, the figures of serious crime showed an alarming 
increase. Thus dacoities rose from 572 to 716, murder from 399 to 
413, culpable homicide from 217 to 243 and rioting, most significant 
of all, from 504 to 613. It would be taking a very superficial view 
to ascribe the fall in the volume of total crime to improved economic 
conditions, for there are clear and definite political conditions which 
account for it. Political activities, during the year, were directed 
mainly to two objects, viz., to organising civil disobedience and the 
boycott of courts of justice. In furtherance of the first aim, wide- 
spread propaganda was indulged in to bring lawful authority into 
contempt. All kinds of rumours filled the air, and incredible as it 
might seem, there were large sections of ignorant people who were 
inclined to believe the story that the British Raj had ceased to exist 
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and a Gandhi Raj had come into power. In furtherance of the second 
aim, arbitration courts were started at various places to which villagers 
were induced to take their cases instead of to the regular courts of justice; 
the village police who had felt ttfe pinch of the economic conditions 
and w^ne disaffected, were dissuaded from reporting crime, and in the 
minds of certain sections of the people an impression had been created, 
that better and speedier justice was to be obtained from these village 
courts than from ordinary courts established by law. It is only by the 
slow process of experience that the contrary has been proved, but such 
facts explain both the i all in the total volume of crime and the large 
increases in certain classes of crime which find encouragement from 

4 

every gust of lawless atmosphere. 

Throughout 1922 similar causes operated to bring about similar 1922 
phenomena. While agricultural and economic conditions showed a 
marked improvement, the aftermath of the previous year’s fierce propa- 
ganda remained. There was thus a fui flier decrease in the total volume 
of reported crime which might be ascribed to both these causes. The 
spirit of lawlessness, however, which once raised is not again easily 
brought under control, manifested itself in the remarkable increases 
under the heads of rioting and unlawful assembly, and dacoities, the 
former increasing from 613 to 946 and the latter from 716 to 896. Of 
the figures of rioting, only a third related to land disputes. Two signi- 
ficant features of the year’s crime should be noted, viz., the reappear- 
ance of communal rioting and the commission of dacoities in Eastern 
Bengal by mixed gangs of young men of the bhadralok class and 
ordinary criminals. 

At the moment of writing this report, the crime figures of 1923 im®- 
are not available. 

The Sonthal unrest in the districts of Bankura and Midnapore in sontnai unrcti 
the spring deserves some notice. For some time past the relations aarihmkvrft. 
between the Sonth&ls and their landlords in the Silda pargana in the 
north-west of the Midnapore district had been extremely strained over 
the question of forest rights. Intimidation, arson, murder had resulted 
and, early in 1922, the Additional Magistrate, in the interests of the 
peace of the district, intervened and endeavoured to effect a settlement 
which would be satisfactory to both parties. Terms of settlement were 
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drawn up and agreed to by representatives of both parties, but even- 
tually the influence of the non -co-operators prevented the acceptance of 
these terms by the tenants. The trouble in .1923 originated in disputes 
with a zemindar regarding jungle rights and focussed itself on the 
right claimed by South al tenants *tO take fish from private tanks. The 
movement was stimulated by the rivalry between two rival claimants 
to an estate in Midnapore, one of whom made promises to tenants 
regarding fishing rights. Many of the Sonthals in the area appear to 
have been under the impression that their right to fish in these tanks 
had been recognised by zemindars. Incitement (from non-co-operation 
preachers was not wanting, and the result was that tanks yrere looted 
in the particular estate. The contagion soon spread to other places, 
where organised looting by mobs of several thousand Sonthals began 
to take place. In parts of Midnapore and Bankura indiscriminate 
jungle cutting also took place, the offenders being chiefly men from 
the former district. The spirit of lawlessness manifested itself in 
several forcible rescues of prisoners from police custody, and an attack 
on the motor car in which Ihe District Magistrate of Midnapore and 
the Superintendent of Police were pioceeding to the disturbed area. 
The rapidity with which the movement spread was due mainly to tjie 
fact that Ihese areas, as a result of protracted friction between landlords 
and tenants and the activity of non-co-operators, were already ripe for 
trouble. The prompt action taken by the local authorities, accom- 
panied by the influence brought to hear on the local Sonthals through 
their headmen, prevented the movement from spreading. 

At the other end of the province in the Bakarganj district an armed 
police guard, who were assisting an Excise Inspector to make arrests 
in a salt detection case, were attacked by villagers, as a result of 
which one constable and one peon were seriously injured and three 
rioters were killed. The seizure of illicitly manufactured salt would 
have been carried out peacefully had not an agitator collected a crowd 
and excited if to violence. 

afcfttfraii 

trim*. 


As regards dacoities, the beginning of the year showed a striking 
increase in the number of reported dacoities, an increase which happily 
was not maintained. But the most disquieting feature was the increas- 
ing number of cases in which bhadralok youths appear to have placed 
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themselves at the head of professional gang's for the commission of dacoi- 
ties. Later in the year crimes of a purely revolutionary type, to 
which reference has been made before, developed, mainly in Calcutta 
and its surroundings. If has been widely suggested that unemployment 
is the sole cause of such crimes. WiVh regard to revolutionary crimes 
there is absolutely nothing to justify the suggestion. As regaids the' 
rest, if the theory has any basis, it should be remembered that while 
the State may be responsible for opening up avenues of employment 
alid for providing the kind of teaching that will enable opportunities 
provided to be made ftill use of, it is no part of the State’s function 
to provide employment directly. The Departments of Industries and 
Education and the Ministers responsible for them are giving the matters 
every attention. Meanwhile, it would be unfortunate if a sentimental 
regard for criminals were to result in the withholding of the protection 
which the victims of such crimes are entitled to claim from Government. 

As might be readily imagined, the police bad, during the period TMiiteiplioi 

•fth« force. 

of the non-co-opeiation agitation, to face peculiar difficulties. Not only 
were they called upon to discharge their duties under circumstances 
of* great difficulty, but they were continually subjected to vilification 
and abuse, and that at a time when the strain of the economic situa- 
tion affected them severely. Throughout the exacting time they 
acquitted themselves with credit. Misconduct on the part of any mem- 
ber of the force, however humble, sullies the good name of the force 
as a- whole and efforts have been diieeted to the enforcement of a 
higher standard of conduct. It is satisfactory that there has been a 
gradual decrease in the number both of criminal complaints and civil 
suits brought against the force, and if there has been a slight increase 
in the number of departmental punishments, it is due, mainly, io the 
attempt to enforce a higher standard of discipline. Strict insti actions 
were issued warning all officers of the necessity of courtesy and civility 
towards the public and special stress was laid on this matter in lectures 
delivered to officers and men under tiaining af the Kardali School. 

Much still remains to be done to ensure satisfactory conditions for the 
police force, but sufficient funds have not been forthcoming for the 
purpose and expenditure has had to be restricted to the most urgent 
needs of the Department. 
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IV. — Finance. 

The financial history of Bengal in the first three years of the Reforms, 
viz., that covered by the first elected Council, is a record of the 
endeavour to balance income and expenditure by rigid curtailment of 
expenditure on the one hand, anti by increased taxation on the other. 

v» 

The financial settlement, as recommended by the Meston Committee and 
accepted by the Joint Select Committee of Parliament, left the province 
with sources of income which were, on the whole, very inelastic. The 
standard of expenditure allowed to it by the Government of India afc 
usual was far less than its position justified, despite the fact that the 
reformed Government was required to take over the entire financial 
responsibility for the development of two costly institutions for which 
the Government of India had hitherto been responsible, viz., the two 
Universities of Calcutta and Dacca. In addition, the province was 
saddled with a tribute of Rs. 69 lakhs. 

The result was that when Sir John Kerr presented the first budget 
under the Reforms he was faced with a deficit of Rs. 2,08,00,000. 
Under the heads of revenue assigned to this province the receipts were 
estimated at Rs. 10,81,68,000, while expenditure charged to revenue 
amounted to Rs. 12,89,52,000. The main causes for the increased 
expenditure were the increased pay which it was necessary to give to 
all the services to meet the economic situation arising out of the war 
(a sum of Rs. 45i lakhs alone being set apart for the revision of pay 
of ministerial and menial establishments) and the fact that during the 
war the expenditure had been rigidly kept under check and not only 
new developments stopped but measures of ordinary maintenance 
suspended or curtailed. The position was a difficult one; it was recog- 
nised that it would not ha fair to prejudice the chances of the success 
of the Reforms by asking the new Council to face fresh taxation at 
such an early stage, and Sir John Kerr proposed to meet the deficit, 
therefore, out of the provincial balances which then stood at Rs. 248 
lakhs, in the hope that before the time came to prepare another budget 
there would be an improvement in receipts and a diminution in 
liabilities. 

By the time the budget for 1922-29 came to be prepared it was 
clear, however, that these expectations were not likely to be realised. 
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As a result of the protests of the local Government the Central Govern- 
ment agreed to waive the contribution of Rs. 63 lakhs for a period 
of thAe years, but the general dullness of trade and disturbed politi- 
cal situation continued and kept the receipts low. Attention was then 
directed to economy in administration* and the different departments of 

Government were subjected to rigid scrutiny to see what retrenchments, 

\ 

were possible, was decided that the creation of the new district of 
Ilijli should remain in abeyance, that the activities of the Public 
Works Department would be confined only to works in progress, that 
no now works would lie Jaken up and that the Settlement programme 
should he reduced. In these and other ways it was thought that 
retrenchment of Its. 89 i lakhs would eventually he secured. As against 
this, there were some unavoidable increases amounting in all to Its. IT 
lakhs, of which Its. Hi lakhs was for education. Nevertheless, even 
at this i educed level of efficiency, theie was a prospective deficit of 
Its. 72i lakhs and it was no longer possible to avoid taxation. Three 
taxation bills were, therefore, introduced in February 1922, two ol 
them for amending the Stamp and the Court Fees Acts, and the third 
for imposing a tax on amusements and betting. It was estimated that 
tiv new duties would bring in over a crore and fifty lakhs and thus 
leave a surplus of between Rs. 40 and Its. 50 lakhs after wiping out the 
deficit, to enable the restoration of the retrenchments on the trans- 
ferred side and some of the more urgent ones on the reserved side. 

When the budget of 1922-23 came to be presented these anticipations 
were still found to be too optimistic. The revised estimates for 1921-22 
showed a large decrease of over Rs. 76 lakhs in receipts, of which 
Rs. 58 lakhs were ascribable to Land Revenue, Excise and Stamps. 
On the expenditure side there was a saving of over Rs. 76J lakhs on 
the original estimates due to retrenchments. Faced with these very 
uncomfortable facts the Finance Department was compelled to prune 
the departmental budgets ruthlessly in spite of protests from Members 
and Ministers alike, and to provide only for the bare needs of the 
administration. Even so, and after budgeting for a slight improvement 
in receipts and still further retrenchment in expenditure the net result 
was a prospective deficit of Rs. 120 lakhs. The taxation bills had still 
to be passed by the Council and meanwhile the anticipations of receipts 
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liad to be modified, as a result of certain changes made by the Select 
Committee, to Us. 140 lakhs. It was hoped that with the yield of 
these taxation hills equilibrium woyld be restored and a surplus of 
Its. 20 lakhs would be available and that, at any rate, this would be 
the last year of deficit budgets. 'In July and August 1922 supplemen- 
tary demands were presented in Council for the utilisation of the antici- 
pated surplus and a certain amount of the provincial* balances to the 
extent of Its. 44i lakhs. The original budget, together with the 
new taxation and supplementary grants provided then for a revenue of 
Es. 10,43,16,000 and expenditure of Es. 10, 68^74, 000, the deficit being 
met from the balance. 

let once more anticipations were disappointed. The depression in 
trade and industry continued to exercise a blighting influence on 
receipts, and by September it wa s evident that the yield of the increased 
stamp duties and the amusement tax was likely to belie expectations. 
It was necessary, therefore, to take immediate measures to enforce all 
possible economy by retrenchment, wherever possible and by suspend- 
ing the expenditure passed by the Council on schemes which had not 
been put into operation or to which Government were not committed. 

t 

Budgttof It wag mos t unfortunate that these measures had to be taken, but 

1 923*24. 

not to have taken them would have resulted in a deficit of more than 
a crore. The amount saved by retrenchment would amount, it was 
thought, to Its. 49 lakhs, 33 of which represented savings in the 
original budget and the balance savings in the supplementary esti- 
mates. At the time the budget of 1923-24 was presented, the result 
of the previous year’s working was not accurately known, and it was 
estimated that taking these retrenchments into account the year would 
close with a deficit of over Es. 16£ lakhs, which would have to be met 
out of the provincial balances. In presenting the budget for that year 
the Hon’ble Mr. Donald had to budget again for what he thought 
would be a deficit year. After remarking that he had drawn up his 
estimates on cautious lines in view of the uncertainty of the economic 
situation and budgeted for a revenue and expenditure, respectively, 
of Es. 10,15,57,000 and Es. 10,21,66,000, he said: “We have made 
no provision for new schemes. Our only new item of expenditure in 
next year’s budget is a provision of Es. 4£ lakhs for the election of the 
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new Legislative Council. Subject to this and to the normal growth of 
expenditure, no provision lias been made for any additional expendi- 
ture. In the result the expenditure is Rs. 6,09,000 over our revenue/* 
Compared to the previous year the deficit was small and the Retrench- 
ment Committee’s report was expected to secure further economies. 
There was ground for hoping that, in these circumstances, further* 
economies would* enable a deficit to be avoided. But the position was 
still unsatisfactory. There was no room for development or progress. 

Later and more accurate infoimation showed, however, that the 
actual income in 1922-23 was nearly Rs. lakhs over the revised esti- 
mate, and that in every department expenditure, owing to strict economy, 
fell short of the estimate of expenditure. The net result of the year’s 
operations on all accounts was a surplus of Rs. 23,41,000. At the time 
of writing this report the Ilon’ble Finance Member has just made his 
statement to Council. That statement shows that the revised figures 
at the beginning of the year 1923-24 of the receipts and expenditure, 
respectively, were Rs. 10,20,18,000 and Rs. 10,14,65,000. Supplementary 
estimates w r ere presented in July and August 1923, adding just over 
R^. 10 lakhs to the expenditure, and the deficit of Rs. lakhs was to 
be met out of the balances. Actual results have, however, been better 
than anticipations, and it is estimated that in the year which is coming 
to a close the expenditure will amount to Rs. 10,06,03,000 and receipts 
to Rs. 10,36,84,000, thus leaving a sum of over Rs. 30 lakhs on the 
credit side. 

Though the estimates for 1924-25 lie beyond the purview of this 
report it might be stated that after making provision for new schemes? 
to the extent of Rs. 35,89,000 the Finance Member anticipates a small 
excess of half a lakh over expenditure. On the 1st of April 1921, 
the balances stood, as the Finance Member pointed out in the course of his 
speech, at nearly Rs. crores; on the same day two years later they 
had dwindled to Rs. 90,92,000. In 1921-22 expenditure exceeded income 
by Rs. 170£ lakhs and in the following two years, thanks to taxation, 
retrenchment, and relief of payment to the Government of India, income 
exceeded expenditure and the closing balance is again expected to show 
a sum of Rs. 1,21,73,000 on the credit side in 1923-24. 
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The brief review given above justifies some amount of optimism for 
the future. The last three years have been an unceasing struggle 
against deficits, and when criticism is levelled against the so-oulled 
obstructive habits of the Finance Department, it should, in fairness, 
be remembered that sound finance forms the very foundation of good 
government and it is the duty of that department to secure it. If 
parsimonious economy has been insisted upon in the past, it is only 

l 

that they may be succeeded by years of plenty. The most awkward 

corner has now been turned and for the first time in four years a budget 

has been presented which, after providing for some new schemes, not 

« c 

only balances but leaves something over. At the same time, the provin- 
cial balances have been improved and it is possible now to look forward 
to a policy of progressive development in place of one of marking time. 

As already indicated, retrenchment was undertaken by Government 
on its own initiative from the very beginning, and in the first two 
years of Deforms economies to the extent of Its. 89 and Its. 49 lakhs, 
respectively, were effected. These retrenchments had nothing to do 
with the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee, which was 
appointed in the autumn of 1922 and submitted its report early in 
192-3. A statement of the decisions of Government on the somewhat 
sweeping recommendations of that Committee is under preparation and 
will be placed before the Council shortly. It is difficult to refer to 
any particular bead and say how much represents actual retrenchment 
during the year, because it will take time for tbe recommendations 
which have been accepted to have full effect. In the matter of allow- 
ances and contingencies considerable reductions have already been 
effected and further reductions will be possible. Much of the savings 
of about Its. 2 lakhs each effected tinder Agriculture and Public Health 
is due to the retrenchment proposals, but the most notable economy has 
been effected under Police, resulting in a saving of as much as Its. 12 
lakhs. It can now be asserted with some confidence that expenditure 
has been retrenched to the very minimum. This does not, of course, 
mean that the total budget estimate, leaving out the new schemes, 
is less than before, for there is normal development to provide for. 


The Milton 
fettle fflent. 


Reference has been made at the beginning of this section to the 
tribute of Rs. 63 lakhs, which, under the Meston Settlement, is payable 
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annually by this Government to the Central Government. Speaking 
to the Council on November 21st, 1921, His Excellency Lord Ronald- 
shay* said with reference to the nyw taxation proposals: “It must not 
be supposed for one moment that a decision of this Council to mise 
fresh revenue' for carrying on the administration for the time being, 
is to be regarded as an acquiescence on its part in the present settle- 
ment. Very far from it. Neither the Council nor Government have* 
ever departed from the view that the Settlement ought to have been sink 
as to permit the continuance of the administration on existing lines with- 
out the imposition of additional taxation. And our position is this, that 
if to meet the immediate emergency with which we are faced, we 
are prepared to raise fresh revenue and to devote it to meeting our 
existing deficit, we do so still maintaining that we have a moral claim 
to further iclief, and in that view we legard the allocation of the pro- 
ceeds of new taxation to the meeting of our deficit as apuiely temporal y 
expedient. ” This is the position that the local Government have through- 
out taken in regard to the contribution required from this province. 
Their repeated protests resulted in its suspension for a period of three 
years, which have now elapsed, and the question will have to he dis- 
missed afresh. It is well, therefore, to explain that circumstances have 
done nothing to change the position that this Government have always- 
taken up. As the Hon’ble Finance Member said in introducing the budget 
of 1924-25: “We have still hanging over our heads a liability of 
Rs. 63 lakhs to the Central Government, which, unless in the meantime 
we can secure some revision of the inequitable Meston Settlement, 
against which we have always protested, will become due next year. 
Members of the Council must realise that, until this liability has been 
removed, there can be no expansion of our expenditure in the direction 
we all desire. Our ease for its removal is overwhelming. As I have 
already shown, we have retrenched our expenditure to the utmost limit; 
we have imposed new taxation on our people — and what is tike result? 
If the contribution of Rs. 63 lakhs to the Central Government is again 
forced upon us, it will swallow up the bulk of the proceeds of our 
strenuous efforts to reduce expendifuie and increase revenue. We should 
again be faced with a deficit and have nothing for development. Such 
a contingency is wholly unacceptable to us, and we shall fight against 
it to the utmost.” 
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V. — Exports and Imports. 

The hopes entertained at the close of the year 1922, that 1923 would 
see a satisfactory revival in Calcutta's trade with foreign countries 
were disappointed. The monsoon was a good one, food crops were 
^abundant, exchange was fairly steady and serious boycotting quite 
dead; but conditions in Europe and the United Kingdom, Calcutta's 
best markets for the exchange of goods, were unsettled throughout the 
year and trade was consequently depressed, credits being restricted 
and money very tight. Though exports were better in each month of 
the year when compared with the figures for *ilie corresponding periods 
in 1922, except in November, the total value for the year only increased 
from Its. 110*13 crores to Its. 123*27 crores, and this was due more to 
better prices obtained than to any great increase in volume of goods 
exported. In imports this conditions was reversed, for though the total 
value dropped from Its. 85*04 crores to Its. 78*42 crores, the deficit was 
accentual ed by the lower prices ruling in many cases. The net result 
of Calcutta’s trade in 1923 was an increase in the favourable trade 
balance from Its. 25*09 crores to Its. 44*85 crores. 

coasting trade. j n coasting trade the total decreased from Its. 45*22 crores to 
Its. 35*20 crores. Imports recorded some advance, a heavy falling off 
in receipts of rice being well covered by very large imports of country- 
made cotton piece-goods from Bombay; but exports declined as a result 
of smaller shipments of rice to Sind — Karachi. 

Gold and silver. Calcutta’s transactions in treasure in the foreign trade resulted in 
an excess of imports over exports by nearly Its. 2 { crores. Imports 
declined from Its. 2*67 crores to Its. 2*55 crores, an improvement under 
silver from its. 2*04 crores to Its. 2*38 crores being insufficient to cover 
the decrease under gold from Its. 62*72 lakhs to Its. 17*15 lakhs. 
Gold valued at Its. 1 *43 lakhs was exported against nothing in the 
previous year and shipment of silver increased from Its. 60,000 only in 
1922 to Its. 30 *33 lakhs. 

import trad*. As already mentioned, the decline in the total value of the import 
trade while due chiefly to decreases in volume of most goods landed, 
was exaggerated by the fall in prices of nearly all imported articles, the 
lower values for cotton goods, iron and steel, mineral oil and tobacco 
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being most noticeable. Sugar was an exception, the quantity decreaa- 
ing from 2i>4,315 tons to 249,437 tons, but the value increasing from 
Rs. § - 98 orores to Rs. 7 ‘48 crores. Imports of cotton piece-goods 
declined in volume from 818 million to 759 million yards, hut the value 
dropped heavily from Rs. 27 -10 crores to Rs. 25 18 crores. The decrease 
in value under iron and steel was from Rs. 7-22 crores to Rs. (H)T crores, ' 
while the tonnage only declined from 270,724 to 204,508 tons, and 
another item was salt, which fell in value from Rs. 112 lakhs lo 11s. ««) 
lakhs, although the quantity only contracted from 380,198 to 370,196 

tons. Mineral oil imports were actually greater, advancing from 43 - 8l 

* • 

to 44*09 million gallons, but tlie \alue due to heavy price-cutting 
decreased from Its. 2*92 crores t o Its. 2*90 crores. Tobacco imports 
also increased in quantity from 1 *(>t million to 1*80 million pounds, but 
suffered a fall in value from Its. 70*50 lakhs to Its. 70*49 lakhs. Im- 
ports of machinery and railway plant and rolling stock continued to 
decline, the former dropping further from Its. 9 02 <*rores to Its. 0*54 
crores and the latter from its. 5*70 crores to Its. 4*89 crores. There 
were practically no imports of wheat from Australia against Its. L-21 
crores worth in 1922, and impends of brass, copper, rubber (chiefly tyres 
and tubes for motor cars), hardware, electrical instruments and liquors 
weTe much smaller. The only items recording noticeable increase in 
value were in articles imported by post, and spices, which rose, res- 
pectively, from Its. 57 lakhs to Its. 119 lakhs and fiom Its. 78 lakhs 
to Its. lib lakhs. Slot or ears increased in number from 1,271 to 2,81b, 
mainly oil account of huger imports of < heaper cars, as the value me. rely 
improved from Its. 8b lakhs to Its. 58 lakhs. There was a falling off in 
the total value of imports from the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America, but Germany, though embarrassed by the disordered 
state of her finances, slightly improved her trade with Calcutta. She 
increased lier sales of cotton manufactures, instruments (chiefly electri- 
cal), aniline dyes and apparel sufficiently to cover decreases in her 
transactions in hardware, iron and steel, paints and colours, paper, wood 
pulp and salt. 

The continued improvement in the total value of the export trade was 
secured more by higher prices obtained for nearly all articles exported 

than to any great increase in volume. Shipments of jute manufactures 
only increased in quantity from 649, .854 to 786,562 tons, tea from 


Export trade. 
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201 to 216 million pounds, and hides and skins from 26,924 to 29,884 
tons, but the value helped by better prices ruling advanced from Us. 37 
crores, 15 (Tores and 3 '46 crores tp Us. 43 crores, 21 crores anti 4 '55 
crores, resi>eetively. The only articles which recorded any very marked 
increase in quantity were rice,* from 127,123 to 263,115 tons, cheap 
prices and abundant supplies encouraging shipments; and coal from 
76,466 to 135,618 tons, owing to the removal of the embargo on exports 
at the beginning of the year; but even so the quantity shipped was 
trifling. Other large increases in quantity were recorded by lac from 
427,155 to 530,817 cwts., and linseed from* 185,130 to 227,634 tons, 
though on account of lower prices the value of fhe former only advanced 
from Its. 8 4)5 crores to Its. 10-51 crores and of the latter from Its. 4*87 
to Its. 5*79 crores. 

The raw jute crop was a j>oor one and exports contracted from 
606,073 to 568,835 tons; higher prices, however, reduced the decline 
in value to a little more than Its. 3 crores from Its. 22 crores. Itaw 
cotton shipments were very small, the decrease in value being more than 
Its. 3 crores, and exports of myrohalans also declined. The United 
Kingdom and the United States of America increased the total value 
of their purchases from Calcutta, but Germany was compelled to reduce 
hers and to be content with 135,681 tons of raw jute against 151,349 
tons in 1922. She managed, however, to secure most of the cow hides, 
increasing her supplies from 10,012 to 11,519 tons. The low prices 
ruling in Calcutta again resulted in large re-exports of sugar, though 
not to the same extent as in the previous year, the quantity decreas- 
ing from 16,095 tons to 14,189 tons, the bulk going to the United 
Kingdom, France and Ceylon. 

„ _ The rate of In. Ad. and a fraction which ruled at the close of 1922 

Exchange. 

held good with fractional changes, except for a rise to Is. bd. on the 
24tli and 25th January and a drop below In. 4 d. on the 27th and 28th 
August, till the last week of November, when it rose to over In. bd. 
and remained at that figure to the end of the year. The Imperial 
Bank's rate for demand loans which stood at 7 per cent, at the begin- 
ning of the year was raised to 8 per cent, on the 10th January, which 
ruled to the 25th May, when it was reduced to 7 per cent. It then 
dropped rapidly to 6 per cent, on the 31st May, 5 per cent, on the 
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6th June and 4 per cent, on the 28th June, at which it remained till the 
15th November 1923, when it was again advanced to 5 per cent. A 
fortnight later it was raised to G j>er cent, and on the 201 h December 
to 7 per cent., at which it stood till the end ot the year. 

VI. — Local Self-Government. 

Tlxe total number of municipalities rose to 118 by the creation of nutami 

. . . .. ml . Munldpalitits. 

two new inumcipalities at Kajhan and ( tui band ha. lno year under 

review has not seen any very marked improvement in the general level 
of municipal administration. While the affairs of certain municipalities 
continued on the whole to be managed satisfactorily, in many munici- 
palities there was a failure on the part of the Municipal Commissioners 
and the executive to realise their responsibilities. There are unfor- 
tunately too many Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen who are prevented b,v 
their public or private business from affording the time requited to look 
after municipal affairs. The result is that a great deal too much is leit 
tp a badly paid and inferior subordinate staff. In some towns, again, 
party spirit and faction based on personal considerations were rampant. 

The income of most of the municipalities continued to be inadequate 
and in consequence there was not much scope for the fulfilment of many 
inrproNcment schemes, such as water-supply, primary education, medical 
relief. Generally speaking, the incidence of taxation is low. If the 
local authorities are not content to stand still and are anxious to 
improve the amenities of life, they must he prepared to resort to higher 
taxation, A lead has been given in this direction by some munici- 
palities, which have increased the rates and revised their assessments in 
a stringent manner. 

The present Municipal Act has been in force for nearly forty years, 
and though still wide enough in its scope to meet the needs of many 
towns, it naturally fails to provide the wider range and scope which 
legislation in recent years has given to municipal administration in all 
parts of the world. To remedy this defect and to remove legal diffi- 
culties which the working of the present Act has brought to light, a 
consolidated Municipal Bill was introduced in the Local Council in 
August last. It not only gives increased independence to munici- 
palities by the devolution of functions and powers from the State and 
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by the relaxation of internal control, bnt it supplements the present 
law by conferring ample powers to increase taxation, to enforce the 
improvement of insanitary buildings and areas, to prevent and dbntrol 
epidemic diseases, to regulate the sale of food-stuffs, to improve the 
registration of vital statistics ami to encourage the expansion of 
prim ary education . 

The District Board of Darjeeling commenced working, with an 
official Chairman, from the beginning of the year 1923-24. All the 
other District Boards had non-official Chairmen elected from among 
their own numbers. Deofficialisation has led to greater keenness at 
elections, for the office is one which commands considerable prestige 
and influence and every one who aspires to some local importance turns 
his eyes towards the District Board. 

Except in the case of the 24-Parganas, where the work was dis- 
organised owing to disputes about t lie election of the new Board and 
the delay in the confirmation of the present Chairman, the adminis- 
tration of the District Boards by non-official Chairmen, so far as their 
funds permit, was on the whole satisfactory. Most of the non-official 
Chairmen showed keen interest in their work and devoted a good deal 
of time to the discharge of their onerous duties, even at the sacrifice of 
their own profession. The members also evinced greater interest than 
lie fore and it is reported from one district that the meetings which 
commence, as a rule, at about 2 or 3 r.M., often go on to a late hour of 
the night. It may be that the time is not always spent to the most useful 
purpose, but it furnishes a gratifying proof that local politics are 
attracting increased interest and attention. 

The Boards have almost invariably done their best to spend their 
money to the greatest advantage, but the universal cry is that their 
funds are inadequate to meet the many pressing demands upon their 
resources. This fact is so obvious as hardly to need demonstration. 
The twenty-six District Boards of the province are primarily responsible 
for the health and convenience of a population of more than 42 millions 
in an area of 70,000 square miles. Their revenue in 1922-23 was a 
little more than Rs. 115 lakhs, which allows an expenditure of 4 annas 
one pie per head. With this paltry sum it is impossible to provide every 
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facility for water-supply, drainage, improved communications, educa- 
tion, sanitation and medical relief, etc., for which people in the urban 
areas pay nearly fifteen times as much. The question of augmenting 
the resources of District Boards was considered more than once by the 
conference of the representatives of 'District Boards, wmcli is held 
annually. The conference was opposed to any increase in the land 
cess, hut approved a proposal to levy a tax on carriages, including motor 
vehicles, and upon 'persons attending meins as well as upon the owners 
of such mclas. It also proposed that District Boards should he 
empowered to levy license fees on private markets. A Bill providing for 
these measures as w T ell as other matters was introduced into the Legis- 
lative Council in August 1923. There is no doubt that the income of 
District Boards will he increased if and when this Bill is passed into 
law, but the amount expected to he realised from these petty taxes will 
not be sufficient to mend the pressing needs of the people. The remedy 
lies in the organisation of local resources, for which ample scope is 
afforded by Union Boards. The Bengal Village Self-Government 
Act was enacted with the express purpose of creating village organisa- 
tions to deal with sanitation, rural water-supply and such other 
village problems. 

The number of Union Committees declined in piopoition as they gave viiiag««tlf- 

Qovernmtnt. 

place to Union Boards, but there were still 1(18 Union Committees work- 
ing at the end of the year. 

The aftermath of the non-co-operation movement which hampered 
the growth and development of Union Boards during the pieeeding year 
still persists and has left an under-current of opposition behind. Never- 
theless, several new Union Boards were started during the year under 
review, and the number of Union Boards which are actually working 
is 1,264. The extension of the Cnion Board system is, however, 
unequal in different parts of the province, and the principal explanation 
of this inequality is the distribution of circle officers. It has sometimes 
been suggested that circle officers are not required until Union Boards 
are about to be established in the entire area of a subdivision or dis- 
trict. This view is mistaken and experience has shown that the pace 
of extension of the Village Self-Government Act must depend on the 
supply of circle officers. Owing to financial stringency it was not found 

4 A 
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possible to provide the total numl^r of circle officers required for the 
establishment of Union Boards throughout the Presidency. It has, 
therefore, been decided to concentrate the activities of those officers 
who are available at present to districts where there is manifest willing- 
ness on the part of the villagers to have Union Boards established. 
Great interest appears to be taken in Union Board elections, especially 
in the district of Dacca, where, it is reported, 29 candidates fought for 
six seats* and 90 per cent, of the voters appeared at the polling stations. 
Many of the Union Boaids, notably in parts of the Dacca and Burdwan 
Divisions, continued to do good and steady. Work in connection with 
village roads, distribution of medicine, improvement of water-supply 
and other aspects of village improvement, in spite of their limited 
resources. Broadly speaking, the year marked a distinct advance in 
the development of* these self-governing institutions, many of which have 
already established themselves as an integral part of tlie system of local 
self-government. 

Union Benches and Union Courts, which now number 195 and 81, 
respectively, are gradually becoming popular, and the villagers arje 
appreciating the benefit of being able to settle their petty disputes at a 
minimum of cost and trouble. * 

In keeping with the general policy of developing Union Boards as 
an integral element in village administration, certain responsibilities 
hitherto exercised by the police were transferred to Union Boards and 
Union Board officials during the year. Reports previously furnished by 
the police are now obtained from Union Boards on outbreaks of cattle 
diseases and of epidemic diseases within their area. Powers were given 
to District Magistrates to invest Presidents of Union Boards with petty 
magisterial powers and also to selected Vice-Presidents and members of 
Union Boards to exercise the power of holding inquests, which previously 
could only be held by Union Board Presidents. 

VII.— Work of the Agricultural Department. 

The condition of the cultivator during the year was generally good. 
The rice crop was generally excellent throughout the province and the 
price of jute was unprecedentedly high. Interest in agricultural matters 
continues to grow. In July 1922 a conference of the Agriculture, 
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Industries and Cooperative Departments was held, to which a liumhier of 
non-official gentlemen were invited. The agenda included a series of 
important items, of which the principal were ihc organisation of co- 
operative and agricultural societies, the agricultural seed industry, the 
development of chemical industry in Bengal, the cattle-breeding policy 
in Bengal and the formation of Irrigation Societies. There appears to * 
he a genuine movement in Bengal in favour of the introduction of an 
agricultural bias into the ordinary educational system. This is the 
essence of the system which is reported to he meeting with such success 
in the Punjab, where the. Education Department is responsible for 
agricultural education, but the Agricultural Department trains the 
teachers of Agriculture. This ideal has not made much progress in 
Bengal yet, and there appears to he much scope for expansion in the 
direction of introducing agricultural education side by side with the 
ordinary literary education in middle and hi gif schools. 

The basic principle of agricult uial policy is, first, research and experi- Agricultural 
ment, and then propaganda. The research side is concentrated at the Gov- 
ernment Central Research Station at Dacca. It cannot lie questioned that 
research work has been absolutely sound and very profitable. There is 
now about a quarter of a million of acres of jute sown with department- 
ally selected seed, and it has been estimated that on this account alone 
the Bengal cultivator is reaping an aggregate increased profit amount- 
ing to something like 50 lakhs. Improved results are also being obtained 
in rice; and work on similar lines with other crops, such as sugarcane, 
pulses, tobacco and oil-seeds is in progress with very promising pros- 
pects. Experiments are also in progress in manuring to see which 
yields the best results. The extent, however, to which the results of 
research have been applied in practice is only a fraction of what is 
possible, and it is ho]>ed that' with the better organisation of propaganda 
and of the staff available for the purpose, further progress will lie 
achieved. 

Propaganda has hitherto chiefly taken the form of popularisation of Propaganda, 
improved seeds through the departmental staff. Financial stringency, 
it is true, necessitated a halt in the increase of staff and greater atten- 
tion to the establishment of district farms. In the long run, however, 
this will not probably be of any disadvantage, for any increase in staff 
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which takes place should proceed pari passu with the establishment of 
dislrict farms and demonstration centres. As far as these are concerned, 
Government ordered, in 1919, that district farms should be established 
at the rate of three per year. In the last three years, however, it has 
been possible to establish only one district farm per annum and it is 
satisfactory to note that the establishment of two of them per year has 
again been decided on, for which the improved financial condition is 
responsible. The value of these farms is that they act as foci for 
propaganda in the districts. 

Another effective means of propaganda is ‘through District Agricul- 
tural Associations. These, indeed, have been in existence in various 
districts for many years, but few of them have hitherto done constant or 
even intermittent good work. The greater interest taken in agricul- 
tural matters has, however, lately been reflected in the increased acti- 
vity displayed by several District Agricultural Associations, among 
which may be mentioned those of Nadia, Birbhum, 24-Parganas, Pabna 
and Rangpur. The members of the Nadia District Agricultural Associa- 
tion have been demonstrating on a practical scale that the recommenda- 
tions of the research department yield good results. In Pabna a new 
departure is the establishment of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
with small areas of land to demonstrate improvements and to produce 
seed of depart merit ally selected crops for their members. An indepen- 
dent effort at the practical demonstration of improved irrigation by Rai 
A. C. Banerjea Baliadur deserves notice, for at his farm at Sultanpur he 
is demonstrating that much of the higher land which at present grows 
a precarious paddy crop is more capable of supporting a kharif high land 
crop like arahar, maize, etc. 

An interesting development is the proposal to start Co-operative 
Societies which will estimate the requirements of seeds a year before 
they are required and give their orders through the Central Bank which 
will finance the purchase of' the seed required. The advantage of such 
societies will be that they will enable the Agricultural Department to 
make a much more accurate estimate of the amount of seeds which will 
he required in the following year than can be done at present, and to 
make arrangements accordingly. It is interesting to note that mem- 
bers of Agricultural Associations are showing an inclination to utilise 
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their respective Associations for placing their consolidated orders for 
jute s^ed. There are immense openings in other directions for co-opera- 
tive endeavour. For instance, the cultivation of tobacco, which appears 
to be extending in Eastern Bengal, would have a great future if co- 
operative curing houses were established to which cultivators could 
take their leaf, or again much effective work might be done in the 
improvement of local cattle by the purchase of a bull from the ltangpur 
farm and placing its services at the disposal of the members of such 
societies. 

Bengal is notorious for the inferior quality of its cattle. There are 
of course climatic difficulties, but the main difficulty is one of fodder. 

A very large number of cattle is imported every year into Bengal, but 
they rapidly deteriorate for want of proper feeding. The work of 
improving the breed of cattle is centred at Rangpur, where on a farm 
of 1,000 bighas about 300 animals are kept. Considerable pi ogress lias 
been made in the improvement of cattle, and the minimum standard of* 
milk yield at the Rangpur Cattle Farm has been raised to 1 ,500 pounds 
during the year under review. The object of the experiments at this 
falm is to produce a dual type animal, i.e., an animal useful for draught 
purposes as well as for milk production. It has been established at 
Pusa that the milking strain is pr-e -potent in the sire; and it is obvious 
that to improve the milk supply of the country it is necessary to breed 
a sufficient number of bulls possessing a good milking strain and to 
distribute them widely. This policy is already in process of applica- 
tion in this province, as hulls bred at Rangpur are being sent to all 
district larms or handed over to District Boards. Side bv side with the’ 5, 
improvement of cattle the question of the provision of fodder is also 
being tackled. From the point of view of fodder, Bengal is unfortunate 
in having rice as its principal crop, for rice straw is not as good fodder 
as the maize stalks of Bihar or the millets of other parts of India. 
Numerous crops, both indigenous and foreign, are being investigated 
with a view to discovering their relative utility as cattle fodder. 

In the last few years there has been a grieat concentration of public Afrte«it«rai 
opinion in Bengal on the value of irrigation, and the experimental and ,rri,atl0 "‘ 
other results now available indicate that irrigation is likely, in the near 
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future, to become an important item in the agricultural policy of Gov- 
ernment. In the districts of Bankura, Midnapore and Birblium there i$ 
already a movement in favour of opening small irrigation societies on 
a co-operative basis. An officer of the Public Works Department has 
been stationed at Bankura to advise the local societies on the most 
v suitable sites for irrigation works, and it is proposed to carry out experi- 
ments on a small scale with irrigation on all departmental farms to 
ascertain how far the yield of ordinary crops can thereby be increased. 
Irrigation will certainly be a large factor in the raising of fodder crops 
for improved cattle and it is also of critical importance for the paddy crop 
in Western Bengal in two years out of five. 

The object of the Sericulture Department is to help to resuscitate tlio 
silk industry in Bengal. It is only by the use of disease-free seed that; 
sericulture can be profitable and the Department is placing such seed at 
the disposal of rearers. Another cause of decline of the industry is the 
imperfect feeling. European firms have stated that they would take 
Bengal .-ilk, but that their employees will not use it on account of the 
time wasted in dealing with badly reeled material. Encouragement of 
selected rearers lias resulted in the establishment of a number of these as 
producers of disease-free cocoons. While it will always be necessary 
for Government to produce a certain appreciable proportion of disease- 
free seed, it is hoped that eventually the whole of the balance of the 
seed used in the province will be produced by selected rearers under 
Government supervision. A further cause of trouble is the indebtedness 
of reelers as a class to maluijans. This difficulty it is hoped to sur- 
mount by collaboration with the Co-operative Department. 

Manurial experiments with mulberry have indicated the possibility 
of a large increase in the supply to Government nurseries. The import- 
ance of this is obvious, as at present Its. 20,000 per annum is spent in 
the purchase of outside leaf. 

Further experiments indicate the possibility of considerable saving 
by the substitution of a cheaper antiseptic than formalin, which is at 
present in use in the Government nurseries. The high cost of formalin 
has always been against its adoption by the ordinary rearer, who will 
^undoubtedly welcome and take up the use of a cheaper substance. 
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It was decided at th£ silk conference of March. 1922, that the Depart- 
ment should extend its activities relating to demonstration and training* 
of rearers. Work has been started at Bankura and Bogra on these 
lines and one year’s result shows an increase of 200 bighas in mulberry 
cultivation in the Bankura district. Rearing has recently been taken 
up by private enterprise at Baruipur (24-Parganas) and Ranaghat 
(Nadia). Thera are two sericulture schools in Bengal — one at Raj- 
sliahi under the management of a Committee, and one at Berhampore 
under the Deputy Director of Sericulture. Each pupil who passes the 
final examination of these schools receives a\ reward of Rs. 250 for flie 
construction of rearing houses according to prescribed plans. There 
are, at present, 52 such selected rearers on the rolls of the Department. 
Besides these schools, primary schools have been established at nurseries 
at Riastari, Anirita and Kumarpur, where, in addition to the ordinary 
curriculum, the elementary facts of modern sericulture are taught to 
the pupils. 


VIII. — Working of the Co-operative Societies. 

There was a considerable expansion of the movement during the 
year in consequence of the relaxation of the brake which had been 
applied during the preceding two years. The increase was most notice- 
able in the credit section of the movement which has now gained such 
strength that it advances by its own momentum and continues in spite 
of occasional mistakes and false staits to serve its purpose as a system 
of agricultural finance better than anything else that has yet been 
devised. The seasonal surpluses are becoming appreciable and thus* 
the movement is now in a position to assist in the financing of trade 
and commerce in which direction a beginning was made during the 
year. Tlie time has also come for assigning a more prominent part 
in the management of Central Banks to representatives of village socie- 
ties, and with this object in view steps were taken during the year 
to convert several of the existing mixed-type Central Banks into pure- 
type institutions as also to start a few new institutions of the latter 
class. The question of encouraging members to deposit their savings 
in their societies also received attention and steps were taken to intro- 
duce the use of home-safe boxes in order to stimulate such deposits and 
develop banking habits among the members. With a view to assisting 
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further in this direction, instructions were issued during the year to 
allow well-managed village societies opening accounts with the Central 
Banks against which members would operate by means of cheques. 
This would not only go a long way towards removing the inelastic and 
piecemeal character of the present system of agricultural finance through 
the medium of co-operative societies, but would also familiarise rural 
people witli the use of modern instruments of credit. 


Ca-oparativa 
salt ot 
agricultural 
product. 


The development of other forms of co-operation continued to engage 
the attention of the Department and a few societies were started for 
the joint sale of members’ agricultural produce. These societies have 
to surmount considerable difficulties before they can attain an assured 
position, and Central Banks naturally do not want to take upon them- 
selves the financial responsibility for ventures of this kind until the 
struggles of small societies have indicated the more frequent, causes of 
failure and a clear line of advance out of these difficulties. The co- 
operative irrigation movement made some headway and there was a 
considerable accession to the number of these societies, most of which 
are to be found in the districts of Bankura and Birblium, where the 
minor irrigation works are most needed. 4 


comparative The co-operative organisation of silk leelers was taken up during 

•f silk rotors, the year and the experiment is fraught with immense possibilities for 
the silk industry. More societies amongst artisans engaged in cottage 
industries were also started, particularly amongst weavers, while indus- 
trial unions were formed with a view to solving the difficulty of finan- 
cing these societies. But these central institutions have not yet been 
able to gain the confidence of the investing public. 


Naefaen Qan|a 
Society. 


The prosperity of Naogaon Ganja Cultivators’ Co-operative Society, 
Ltd., continued unabated in spite of the effects of the floods in Northern 
Bengal in the autumn of 1922, and the society maintained its fine 
record of good work in the direction of constructing and maintaining 
works of local public utility, which is of far greater importance from 
the co-operative point of view than the mere sale of the narcotic. 


Comparative 
Milk teeiatlaa. 


The Co-operative Milk Societies’ Union has now succeeded in obtain- 
ing an assured position and the possibilities were explored during the 
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year of starting milk societies in some other area where there is an 
increase in the yield during the rains. But the difficulty of quick 
transport to the city and of obtaining cold storage vans for the purpose 
stood in the way of development in these areas. The Union is, however, 
engaged in making an experiment in pasteurising milk with modern 
appliances, and if it be found feasible to carry out this process in the 
mufassal at a reasonably moderate cost, it should be possible to tap 
outside areas and thus assist in solving the problem of supplying pure 
milk to the city. 

* 

The Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., had a year of still Th« Provincial 

Go-operattvt 

greater prosperity and has been discharging the function of an apex Bank, 
bank in an increasing measure, but it lias still a higher role to play, 
namely, the linking up of the financing of agriculture tlnough the 
medium of Central Banks with the financing of trade and commerce 
through the medium of joint stock banks. 

The reorganisation of the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society 
engaged attention during the year and the proposals for the formation 
of Divisional Boards with a view to bringing the representatives of 
village societies into direct touch with the activities of the society and 
development of village leadership were mooted during the year. 

The Industrial Bureau attached to the Department issued to all workoftht 

Industrial 

industrial and other societies weekly bulletins of prices obtaining in Bureau and 

public interest. 

the Calcutta market, and the Department s museum attached to the 
bureau was of greater assistance to Industrial Societies in arranging for 
the supply of their requirements aud obtaining orders for them. 


Public interest in the movement lias been deepening with the grow- 
ing appreciation of its increasing effects on the moral, material and 
economic well-being of those brought within its pale, and it is now 
generally recognised that it is the hest system that has yet been devised 
for solving the problem of agricultural indebtedness in this country, 
while the conviction is slowly dawning that co-operative organisation 
is the best means of popularising improvements in the methods of 
cultivation and that there can be no revival of cottage industries which 
is not co-operative in character. 
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IX.— Work of tho Department of Industries. 

Tilt' Department was inaugurated at a time when the industrial 
boom was just beginning 1 to give plaf*e to the depression, which, along 
with other factors, resulted in deficit budgets for a series of years. 
During 1923, as in previous years, the activities of the Department had, 
therefore, to he limited by fiuaneial considerations. Schemes for 
demonstration and pioneer factories for the manufacture of cigars, glass, 
fruit-canning, and daily farms have been held up for want of funds, 
and even schemes for the development of various industries which had 
received administrative approval could not he taken up. Nevertheless, 
a great deal was achieved by way of research, specially into processes 
of tanning and match manufacture, the results of which were made 
public, while the expert advice of the departmental officers was placed 
at the disposal of those interested in tbe development of different indus- 
tries. For various reasons, the Department has not yet been able to 
undertake tlie initiation of industries directly, but it cannot be denied 
that its guidance and advice have been of very great assistance to many 
industries. 

It is in tanning and match-making that tlie best results have so far 
been obtained mainly because most of the funds available have been 
concentrated on them. As regards the first, experimental researches 
into the best method of tanning have been carried on at the Calcutta 
research tannery, where students and apprentices are also trained, and 
improved processes of chrome tanning, which have been evolved, have 
been popularised by means of the peripatetic staff of the Department 
among the local Chamars and others interested in the industry. 
Definite progress is visible and the improved processes have been adopted 
by many cottage tanners, who were previously accustomed to vegetable 
tannage only. 

In match manufacture excellent results have been obtained. One 
of the difficulties in the way of the industry was the lack of suitable 
wood within easy reach of factories. During 1922 and 1923 a complete 
survey of the Bengal forests was carried out with the object of testing 
the suitability of various kinds of wood. Altogether some 120 samples 
were tested and some of them were found suitable for first class matches. 
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Of these, commercially the least costly, because of its easy accessibility 
and therefore, the most suit table, is the gangwa wood, which is found 
in abundant quantities in the Suijdarbans, in the vicinity of Calcutta. 
The results of the enquiries made have been embodied in a report pub- 
lished for the benefit of industrialists. Another important problem 
of the industry is a method of rendering the matches damp-proof. 
The problem is receiving: close attention and is now under investigation 
While a few years ago there were scarcely any match factories in 
Bengal, to-day many factories have come into existence, some on a 
large scale with imported machinery, and others, with locally manu- 
factured machines on a small scale, and in this revival of the industry 
the Department can reasonably claim a largo share. 

Substantial improvements have been effected in the manufacture of 
shellac from seed lac grown in the districts of Malda, Bankura and 
Birbhum. Some of the existing factories have been visited and the 
process followed by them improved upon without adding to the cost 
of manufacture. A bulletin published by the Department describes the 
improvements effected. Similarly, in glass' manufacture, for which 
some factories have been started in Bengal, experiments have been 
carried on successfully to solve a mam problem of the industry, viz., 
the replacement of the expensive soda ash by cheap salt cake, so as to 
enable the industry to fight outside competition. Investigations are 
also in progress into methods of improving the country processes for 
the manufacture of gur and sugar from date and palm juice, and into 
coir-making from cocoa nut fibres, wifh a view to introducing this 
industry on a cottage scale. The industry of vegetable oil and fat is 
another industry in which the Department has been able to help 
manufacturers by suggestions for refining oil. Improved methods of 
spinning and weaving have been introduced and special processes for 
dyeing to suit local conditions are being developed. 

It is unnecessary to multiply instances of this nature and suffi- 
cient has been stated to show that not only is research in progress in 
various directions, but early steps are taken to spread the knowledge so 
gained to industrialists interested in the particular researches. In 
water-proofing of fabrics, for example, the Department lias collected a 
complete bibliography on the recent methods of water-proofing and 
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supplied it to some of the factories. Nor is this all. Substantial practi- 
cal assistance in cottage industries is always given, if possible. In 
button-making, for example, the sfrvices of a button expert from 
Bombay were obtained on loan some time ago and placed for the 
convenience of button manufacturers at Dacca. The result has been 
that many manufacturers have been enabled to improve the quality of 
their buttons. Among other industries which have obtained material 
help may be mentioned cutlery, potierv, canning, basket-making, etc. 

A survey of cottage and small industries which was begun in 1921 
was completed during 1923. The report will he a guide to the Depart- 
ment. as to the cottage industries to which it can usefully devote its 
activities. 

In estimating the value of the departmental work, it should be 
remembered, however, that expensive technical researches are necessary 
for the development of new industries and such researches mean expense 
for which no direct return in terms of money can he furnished. 

X. — Factories and Labour Conditions. 

The year under review was the first of the full year of which Gov- 
ernment have had experience of the working of the Indian Factories 
Act, 1911, as amended by Act II of 1922, and, as a result of the various 
difficulties experienced in giving effect to all the provisions of the 
Act, proposals to amend the Act further is under consideration. As a 
result of the passing of the Indian Mines Act, IY of 1923, which 
repealed the Mines Act of 1901, proposals to prohibit the employment 
of women in mines and the desirability of introducing a system of 
shifts in the working of mines came under consideration. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act was passed during the year and the preliminary 
arrangements for bringing the Act into operation are under the 
consideration of Government. 

The year 1923 was comparatively quiet so far as industrial disputes 
were concerned. Except for the Tramway strike, which broke out at 
the end of 1922 and continued till January of the year under review, 
practically all the strikes occurring during the year were short-lived. 
About 30 per cent, of the strikes concerned jute mills and the rest were 
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distributed over several other industries. In 19 eases the cause of dispute 
was the rate of pay, in one case the demand for bonus, in 14 cases it 
concerned discharge or dismissal ,and other disciplinary action taken 
by the employers, in 6 cases leave and hours of work and in 21 cases, 
miscellaneous reasons. About 10 per cent, of the strikes were com- 
pletely successful in the sense that the concessions demanded were 
granted in full, about 3 per cent, were only partially successful, while 
all the rest ended in the unconditional surrender of the strikers. 

It has been pointed' o^t elsewhere that the strike fever was highest 
when political agitation was at its greatest in 1921, and that the work- 
ing classes were in many instances being definitely exploited for political 
purposes. The abatement of strikes may be ascribed, firstly, to the 
decadence of political agitation, secondly, the equilibrium which has 
been reached between the cost of living and wages, and thirdly, to the 
lesson which is being slowly learnt that strikes based on political issues 
cannot in the long run improve the lot of the workers. Indeed one 
of the most striking features of the year’s industrial disputes is tho 
formulation of the lists of industrial giievances which are usually ettfi- 
nec.ted with wages or conditions of work and the relative absence of 
purely political issues. 

The labour associations in the province, of which there is a con- 
siderable number, are reported to have made fair progress. There were 
numerous conferences during the year, of which mention may be made 
of the Kankinara Labour Conference in March and the Railway men’s 
Conference at Santahar in April, the Provincial Postal and It. M. S. 
Conference at Comilla in June and the All-India Postal and It. M. S. 
Conference in Calcutta at the end of October. Of these conferences 
a noticeable feature of the agenda was the exclusion of political resolu- 
tions and a general attempt to adhere to purely labour objects. A 
healthy sign is that a few of the labour associations are reported to 
have devoted themselves to perfecting their organisations. Towards the 
end of the year several of the local labour leaders were busy making 
arrangements for holding the All-India Trade Union Congress in 
Calcutta in pursuance of a resolution passed at the Conference held in 
Lahore in March 1922. 
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XI.— Public Health. 

Considerable progress was made in the application of measures of 
disease prevention during 1923, especially in the direction of anti- 
cholera, anti -malaria and anti-kala-azar work. With the exception of 
Darjeeling, every District Board now possesses a fully qualified health 
officer under whose guidance a large amount of useful work has been 
initiated. For example, more than a hundred local dispensary doctors 
have been trained in the diagnosis of kala-azar and more than 150 centres 
for the treatment of this disease have been established throughout the 
province. Apart from this, a vast amount of medical relief is now being 
given to sufferers from kala-azar by the agency of voluntary associa- 
tions of medical workers, connected with such organisations as the 
Central Co-operative Anti-Malarial Society, the Bengal Health Associa- 
tion and other philanthropic institutions. The increasing alien t ion 
devoted to public health work by voluntary agencies is of the happiest 
augury for the future. The latest reports show’ that there are 92 co- 
operative anti-malarial societies in existence and, under the active 
stimulus of Rai Dr. Gopal Chandra Chatterjea Bahadur, the initiator 
of this movement, these societies are undertaking work both against 
kala-azar and cholera in addition to their primary function of malaria 
prevention. The members of these societies are also undertaking pro- 
paganda work of a most useful character. The methods adopted for 
propaganda are interesting. The Gliola Society, for example, have 
produced a play entitled “ Malaria- -the Enemy of Bengal.” With 
this and with a small concert party they have made frequent tours to 
neighbouring and even distant villages and have succeeded in inducing 
a number of communities to follow their example and establish mutual 
aid societies for the prevention of malaria. 

The result of this organisation of health work in the mufassal and 
the growing appreciation of the fact that cholera is preventable is 
reflected in the cholera mortality, which showed a further reduction in 
1923 over the low mortality of 1922. The deaths from cholera fell by 
20 per cent, or well below 40,000, a proud record for Bengal, which has 
enjoyed for long the unenviable notoriety of being called “ the home 
of Asiatic cholera.” Every division and nearly every district shared in 
the improvement, though severe outbreaks were recorded in Jessore, 
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Raj shah i, Palma, Dacca, Bakarganj and Tippera in March and April, 
and in My men singh, towards the close of the year. The Gangasagar 
777c/rt*passed off uneventfully, with only three deaths from cholera, and 
the continued success of the anti-cholera work of the 24-Parganas Dis- 
trict Board in connection with this mein is probably an important factor 
in the general reduction of cholera throughout the province. Pilgrims 

from Gangasagar formerly diffused cholera infection widely, but since 
♦ 

1919 this source of infection has been controlled with admirable results. 

Mortality from small-pox similarly fell by 5,000 in 1923, a better smaii-pox. 
result than has been *seen for 18 years. Small-pox tends to tecur, 
however, every five or six years, and a temporary increase of mortality 
may be anticipated in the near future 1 . 

There was 97 deaths from plague in 1923, as compaied with 150 Plaint, 
in the year immediately preceding, including 20 of supposed pneumonic 
plague reported from the Dacca district. It is by no means certain, 
however, that the Dacca deaths were really due to plague. Apart irom 
this outbreak all but one of the remaining plague deaths were in 
Calcutta. 

.There was a slight in crease 1 of fever mortality in 1923, as compaied Few*, 
with 1922. But the increase was not general throughout the province, 
and most of it is accounted for by greater moitality in the Rajshahi 
Division. Throughout the year Talpaigiui, ltangpur, Bogra and Palma 
districts exhibited enhanced fever mortality, and during the last quarter 
every district, except Darjeeling, reported a greatly increased number 
of fever deaths. In the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions lever mor- 
tality was much lower than in 1922, except towards 1 lie end of the year, 
when there was an increase. The Dacca Division showed inn eased 
fever mortality during the year, and the Chittagong Division, which 
reported an increase during the first quarter, showed a considerable 
improvement during the last nine months of the year. 

As might be expected from the foregoing review, there wn« a con- Births and 
sidevable improvement in the birth-rate, an increase shared by every lU * t,ls ’ 
division,, but specially marked in the Rajshahi Division, where the births 
increased by 12 per cent, over those recorded in 1922. Mortality was, 
it is true, a little in excess of that recorded in 1922, but this was only 

6 
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to be expected, as the death-rate of the latter year was lower than it had 
been for over 20 years. The increase of deaths was due to heavier 
mortality in the Rajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong Divisions. In both 
the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions the death-rate was lower than 
in the previous year. 

During the year considerable progress was made in the Dacca 

* 

sewerage scheme and the water-supply projects at Krishnagar and 
Midnapore. The Kurseong sewerage scheme has been completed, but 
has not yet been taken over by the municipality owing to certain 

i 

reported defects. The attempt to secure a water-supply at Patuakhali 
by means of deep boring, failed, the water obtained being saline. The 
Committee appointed to advise in regard to the disposal of the (Train age 
and storm water of Calcutta submitted their report during the year 
and advised that measures should be taken to maintain the channel of 
Ihe Bidyadhari river as the outfall for the Calcutta drainage. The pass- 
ing of an amended Calcutta Municipal Act during the year is expected 
to effect a vast improvement m the sanitation of Cossipore-Chitpur, 
Maniktala and Garden Reach Municipalities, which, in future, are to be 
included within the boundaries of Calcutta. 

XII. — Education. 

The Dacca University completed the second year of its existence, 
a year marked by appreciable progress in every direction. The number 
of students increased, and it is believed that students in Bengal are 
beginning to realise the real value of the new methods of intellectual 
training which are in vogue there, as well as the many other solid 
advantages which this new Eastern Bengal University has to offer. 
With its residential system, its personal tutorial control, its unrivalled 
facilities for athletics, and its organisation of social life, Dacca has 
all the makings of a real University in the best sense of the word. 
That it has ceased to be regarded as an intruder into a domain so long 
the sole preserve of the Calcutta University, and that its 9 lakhs annual 
grant does not rouse heartburning among the devotees of the Aiwa 
Mater , it would be too much to claim. But it would be well to remem- 
ber that if all the grants made annually or spent directly on Calcutta 
University and its colleges are totalled, they form a very respectable 
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total not far short of three times the present grant of Rs. 9 lakhs to the 
University of Dacca, all of which latter is by no moans a permanently 
recurring grant, part of it being a capital grant spread over a number 
of years. With continuity of development Dacca will become one of 
India's outstanding educational centres. But it must be given time 
to take real root and win prestige. In the meantime its creation gives 
rise to certain problems of co-ordination between the two Universities 
and during the year the idea of a Co-ordination Committee, which has 
since materialised, was mooted. 

Turning to the older of the two Universities of Bengal, the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, there is little actual change or development to record. 
The year was one of much hard thought on the subject of the reform 
of the University. The Calcutta University Commission made it 
abundantly clear that reform is essential, and that the system, both 
in matters of organisation and on its education side, needs radical 
overhauling. It is, however, one thing to recognise the necessity of 
reform; another to know exactly what to do. The difficulty is rendered 
far worse than it might be, because it is not a mere domestic question 
for Bengal. Assam has its views, and as Assam sends its students to 
the’ examinations of Calcutta University, they cannot be ignored. 
Then, again, the Government of India have a statutory voice in the 
matter, which cannot be ignored, if legislation is to take place. All 
parties agree on one thing, that reform is necessary, but they agree on 
very little else. His Excellency the Governor convened a conference 
of representatives of the Government of India, the Government of 
Bengal, the Government of Assam and the University of Calcutta, in 
the hope that an agreed basis for legislation might be arrived at. That 
hope has hitherto not been realised. Very fundamental differences of 
opinion are known to exist, and the Conference has brought them into 
clear relief. At the same time the mere fact that all the parties involved 
met, and faced fundamental issues in verbal discussion, is a valuable 
asset for the future, and it is to be hoped that a spirit of compromise 
will smooth the yet formidable difficulties in the wav of real reform. 

A special non-recurring grant of Rs. ft\ lakhs was paid to Calcutta 

University during the calendar year 1923, in order to meet partially 

fi a 
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the University’s deficit. The University finances cannot yet unfortu- 
nately foe regarded as established on a sound foasis. The offer of a 
grant on conditions was an attempt in the direction of assistixg the 
University to put its financial house in order. The attitude of a Uni- 
versity towards conditions must obviously depend on the nature of the 
conditions. While there is room for controversy as to the nature of 
the conditions which should be imposed, Government is obviously on 
sound ground in asking that, as the party expected to foot the bill, when 
a deficit occurs, it should have some real control over the University’s, 
financial administration. The problem in fact is that of reconciling 
financial control with the absence of any unessential limitation upon 
the freedom of the University, a problem by no means found only in 
India. The grant referred to above was paid without a really satis- 
factory solution of the problem, and Government is still in the unsatis- 
factory position of being the annual legatee of an uncertain amount of 
deficit. 


Secondary 

education. 


The most insistent University problem, however, is that concerned 
with the secondary schools. If is a part of University reform, because 
tile University, and not the Department of Public Instruction, is the 
recognising authority for high schools. Schools cannot present students 
for the Matriculation unless the University “ recognise ” the school as 
competent to teach up to that standard. The University Syndicate is a 
body somewhat imperfectly suited, owing to its many and multifarious, 
duties, to perform this duty with the care and attention which it deserves. 
All parties really recognise this, but here, again, there is disagreement on* 
fundamentals. The University would like to continue the task, hut with, 
improved machinery and adequate finances. The Department of Public 
Instruction could adequately perform the task, if given an access of 
strength for the purpose, but popular sentiment probably regards this: 
solution of the problem with disfavour. There remains the solution 
adopted by the Commission, a Secondary Board. It had been hoped to* 
introduce a Secondary Education Bill in the Legislative Council in 1923, 
but this proved impossible. The Government have had conferences with 
the University authorities on the subject and are now engaged in redraft- 
ing their Bill. The essential factors of the situation are these. The 
schools are a source of great gain to the University f which partly 
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finances the post-graduate scheme from these profits; in the second 

place,, not only must the University be compensated for its loss of this 

source of profit, but considerable funds must be placed at the disposal 

of the new controlling agency. Thus the matter largely hinges on the 

provision of additional funds, though there are other and equally thorny 

obstacles in the way of a solution. St i css is laid, on the one hand, on 

the absolute right of the University to control the examinations that 

admit students to its portals; while, on the other hand, many emphasise 

the principle that profits made from schools should be spent on schools, 

« 

and not on collegiate or post-graduate education. 

The most important feature in connection with primary education Primtrj 
. _ _ . . •ducatUi. 

was the introduction of the revised curriculum, with effect from 

January 1923, in all except a few of the districts of the Presidency. 

The old curriculum was retained in these few districts to enable the 

merits of the two curricula to be compared, with a view to seeing what 

adjustments are necessary. 

There was some small expansion of primary education through the 
adoption of Mr. Biss’s scheme by a few municipalities and local bodies. 

Progress was, however, not rapid, financial difficulties standing in the 
way. The issue at the moment in primary education is clear. Who 
shall pay for primary education, the local Government or the local 
bodies? At present Government offers half for an approved scheme 
to the local body’s half. But the local body is expected to come forward 
with an offer. The alternatives are plain. Either the local Govern- 
ment must devise a central system financed and largely controlled by 
itself, or it must by legislation compel the local bodies to perform their 
duty by raising funds by local taxation. So long as financial or political 
difficulties prevent either of these two courses, Bengal will remain on 
its present low plane of literacy. One thing at least is obvious, viz., 
that in the absence of money, Bengal can do no more than tinker with 
the problem. 

The iconoclastic nature of the Betrenchment Committee’s recam- Rtlrwciiwirt. 
mendations on the subject of education forced the educational authorities 
to defend basic principles as well as to scrutinise their various activities 
in detail. All guru-training schools, all normal training schools and two 
secondary training colleges were to go. This recommendation was 
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successfully resisted, as it deserved to be, though it resulted in the wise 
decision to replace many of the old type of guru-training schools by a 
small number of new schools of the improved type. General deprovin- 
cialisalion of Government colleges and schools was recommended and 
raised a storm of controversy. The basis of the recommendation was 
the sound criticism that in the midst of nine hundred secondary schools 
and a large number of affiliated colleges, all needilig grants, it was 
questionable how far it was right for Government to maintain very 
expensively, and not always in the places most needing them, a few 
privileged institutions, whose staffs were viewed by others less fortu- 
nate with envy. It was urged that the money spent on direct manage- 
ment of these institutions would maintain many more on an aided basis. 
There is considerable force in this contention, though it cannot be 
denied that Government-maintained schools and colleges are valued 
wherever they exist, and their transference to the control of a private 
body would meet with considerable opposition. The Education Ministry 
for this reason felt compelled to resist immediate general deprovincialisa- 
tion, though this policy was accepted as an ultimate goal to be aimed 
at and gradually prepared for. The recommendations of the Committee 
on this subject, however, were not entirely infruetuous, since it was 
considered that the problem which arose out of the Committee’ s£. sugges- 
tions regarding the Presidency and the Sanskrit Colleges could not be 
disposed of without careful examination, and Government, therefore* 
appointed committees to advise them as to the future of these institu- 
tions, w r hile several economies were made in anticipation of the recom- 
mendations of the committees. Fees were raised in several Government 
institutions during the year. 


XIII. — The Legislative Council. 

The functions of a legislative body, as Lord Eonaldshay once pointed 
out, may roughly he divided under three main heads — the first is con- 
structive , viz., the making of laws and the provision of funds for carry- 
ing on the administration; the second is inquisitorial , viz., the eliciting 
of information as to the acts and intentions of the administration with 
a view to enlightening the public; and the third is critical , viz., the criti- 
cism of both the policy and the acts of Government. 
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During the first year of its existence the attention of the Council Ufiiiatlvt 
. . - work In 19tl 

was directed almost exclusively to the last two functions. A powerful 

voluihe of criticism was brought to bear upon the whole field of adminis- 
tration chiefly by means of the discussion of resolutions on matters of 
general interest. During the sessions of 1 1921 no less than 364 such reso- 
lutions were balloted for and 135 actually discussed. What this meant 
would be clear from a comparison of these figures with those of the ITouse 
of Commons. In 1918, when the House of Commons sat for 136 days r 
the number of resolutions on matters of general public interest, including 
motions for the adjournment of the House, moved by private members, 
was 34. In 1919, w T lien*the Commons sat for 163 days, the number of 
similar resolutions was 41. 

As regards the second function, the searching nature of the inquisi- 
tion exercised by the Council may be gathered from the fact that more 
than 1 ,293 questions were asked and replied to. The Legislative achieve- 
ment of the Council was small, but there was very great activity in 
respect of the reduction of grants presented to the Council mainly on 
the reserved side. There was, perhaps, a lack of appreciation of the 
exact constitutional position as between the reserved and transferred 
departments and a general disposition to treat the reserved side of 
Government as if it was entirely responsible to the Council. 

The second year of the Council's work, however, yielded a fair crop i»2t» 
of legislative enactments, of which the three most notable were fiscal 
measures, designed to save the finances of the province from collapse. 

They brought a great deal of obloquy on the Council, but if the verdict 
of history may be anticipated, it will be set down to its credit that it 
had the courage to- face unpopularity in the assertion of the principle 
that a legislative body has responsible constructive functions as well as 
its inquisitorial and critical functions. One important piece of social 
legislation deserves notice, viz., the Bengal Children Act, 1922, which 
provided for the custody, trial and punishment of youthful offenders 
and for the protection of children and young persons. Provision was 
made for the establishment of reformatory and industrial schools and 
auxiliary homes and for the inspection of institutions for poor children 
as well as for the trial of youthful offenders in Juvenile Courts. Speak- 
ing generally, it substituted educational treatment for penal measures in 
the case of children and young persons convicted of an offence. 

The last year of the Council's work, viz., that with which this im. 
record mainly deals, was the most fruitful in legislative achievements. wor k. 
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Among tlie Acts passed the more important were — (1) the Bengal Aerial 
Ropeways Act, (2) the Calcutta Port Amendment Act, (3) the Calcutta 
Rent Amendment Act, (4) the Gocmdas Act, (5) the Bengal Ten- 
ancy Amendment Act, (G) the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act 
and (7) the Calcutta Municipal Act. The first will, it is hoped, event- 
ually lead to a useful development in communications. The second has 
conferred additional powers in the matter of finance on the Port Com- 
missioners and enables them to make better provision for tlieir employees 
by means of a provident fund, combined with a system of bonuses. The 
third continued^ the operation of the Rent Act*; 1920, for another year. 
The fourth provided a summary procedure for the removal of the criminal 
elements from the population of Calcutta. The fifth gave the tenants 
the power of avoiding a system of land tenure, which can be made a 
means of oppression, and at the same time gave to landlords an oppor- 
tunity of avoiding a system of land settlement and rent assessment 
which, in tlie main, causes them much inconvenience. 

The Calcutta Municipal Act, 1923, was the most signal achievement 
of the Council. It emerged fiom the Council in a form very different from 
that in which it was introduced. Large areas were added to Calcutta, 
the uumber of municipal commissioners, now to he called councillors, 
was raised from 80 to 90, the number of nominated commissioners was 
raised from 8 to 10 to meet the vast and often divergent interests of 
minorities, of backward classes and of labour. Women were* given the 
municipal franchise, district councils were given statutory recognition, 
and far-reaching alterations were made in the administrative provisions 
in the direction of relaxing the fetters of Government control. The 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act is a piec^of non-official legislation 
of which the chief author is Mr. S. C. Mukherjea. The main object of 
the Act is the suppression of commercialised vice and to that end it con- 
fers large powers oa the police for the purpose of checking immorality 
and provides for the removal and disposal of minor girls found in 
brothels. The attitude of Government throughout was one of active 
sympathy and co-operation. 

The experience of the working of the Council in the first two years of 
its existence brought home to members the necessity of restricting the 
right of putting questions and moving resolutions. The lengths to 
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which this right was carried will appear from the fact that one member, 
in one # session, was responsible for no less than 333 questions and 50 
resolutions. A Select Committee Was appointed and, on the basis of 
their report, the standing orders were amended. Nevertheless, the 
number of questions put and answered during the year was DIG. Three 
hundred and seventy-three resolutions were admitted and balloted for, 
of which 50 were discussed, and of these 30 were withdrawn, 13 lost and 
7 carried. The number of questions and resolutions testify to an inquisi- 
torial interest spreading over the whole field of administration. Among 
the resolutions moved, on# of the most interesting was that recommend- 
ing a grant of Its. 24 lakhs to the Calcutta University in the January 
session. It excited lively interest and resulted in a two days’ debate, 
after which it was withdrawn}. In the July session a motion for adjourn- 
ment of the House w~as moved to enable the Council to discuss the serious 
allegations of police oppression om the people of Okarmanair. The local 
officials came in for much criticism, but the Government position, as 
explained by the Hon’ble Member, was that as thorough an enquiry as 
was possible in the circumstances, had been made by the responsible 
head of the district and after that the only possible action was either 
to establish the allegations in court or to accept the finding of the Dis- 
trict. Officer. The motion was talked out. At the fag-end of the session 
a resolution w T as moved recommending that all persons undergoing sen- 
tences of imprisonment in Bengal for offences of a political character 
should be released. A similar motion was debated and lost in the pre- 
vious year and this, too, suffered the same fate. 

The Council was prorogued on the 31st August pending its dissolu- 
tion. In proroguing it His Excellency the Governor pointed out that 
the real meaning of responsible government had not been yet fully appre- 
ciated either by the electorate or by the members of the Council. “ The 
extent,” he said, “ to which it is in the power of the electorate to secure 
a Government of its own making under the existing constitution does 
not appear to me to be fully realised as yet. There is no very marked 
difference of attitude towards that portion of the executive which is 
responsible and that which is still irresponsible. Both are indiscrimi- 
nately classified as the bureaucracy and regarded as a fair target for 
invective.” “ I feel,” he went on, “ that the experience which has 
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been gained in the last two years and a half lias been of the utmost value 
as a training in the exercise of responsibility, but that the progress made 
in utilising the machinery of the constitution has been small.” 

The extent to which the Council exercised their financial powers 
under the Act does not appear 1o have been fully realised. Under the 
Act the Council have the power to refuse a demand for a grant relating 
to a reserved subject as well as a demand relating to* a transferred sub- 
ject, but the Governor has the power under section T2D (2) (a) to 
restore a grant for a reserved subject if the demand is essential for the 
discharge of his responsibility. The numbet of motions for reduction 
of demands of grants which were tabled during the lifetime of the 
Council, viz., 2,118, shows how freely they exercised this power. The 
majority of these motions were in respect of the reserved departments. 
The power of restoration of grants for a reserved subject was intended 
to be regarded as a real and not an unusual or arbitrary power. Never- 
theless, in consequence of the adverse vote of the Council various pro- 
jects on the reserved side, regarded by the Government as of primary 
importance, have been abandoned or postponed. The partition of the 
Mymensingh and Midnapore districts may be quoted as instances, as 
also the postponement of work on the Grand Trunk Canal project. The 
power of certification has been sparingly exercised and generally for 
winding up schemes the execution of which has been stopped by an 
adverse vote. On tho other hand, as explained in the section relating 
to Finance, the local Government curtailed their expenditure in defer- 
ence to the wishes of the Council to the extent of Rs. 89 lakhs in 1921-22 
and Rs. 48 lakhs in the following year. ^Further substantial reductions 
are being made as a result of the report of the Retrenchment Committee. 

One important function of a legislature, perhaps the most important 
one, was not mentioned by Lord Ronaldshay and is not at all under- 
stood as yet by the members of the Bengal Legislative Council — namely, 
the power to determine the character of the executive and to control 
the general Hues of its policy. It is generally assumed in India that 
the main function of the House of Commons is to criticise the Govern- 
ment and the members of the Legislative Council are chiefly occupied 
with the exercise of this function, but it is forgotten that it is the 
minority in the House of Commons that having failed to secure the Gov- 
ernment of its choice, is chiefly occupied in criticism. The main purpose 
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of the majority is to sux>port the Government, even when some of its 
measures are unpopular. 

» 

Before 1919 the Legislatures in India had no power to del ermine the 
composition of any part of the Executive and criticism was therefore 
all that was left to it. Having been trained for so many years on these 
lines it is not surprising that members of the Legislative Council should 
find it difficult to change their critical habits and to realise the funda- 
mental changes in the constitution which was effected in 1919. It is 
now in the power of t the majority of the Legislative Council, if the 
members composing it can combine into a solid party, to secure that the 
Ministers in charge of transferred subjects shall be selected from their 
numbers and through such Ministers to influence even the administration 
of reserved subjects. 

In the first reformed Council this po^ver was not at first realised at 
all and was only dimly appreciated by a few members in the later years. 
The advent of a strong compact party with an acknowledged leader in 
the new Council might have effected great progress in this direction, but 
for the fact that this party have voluntarily abdicated the most impor- 
tant power which the constitution has placed in their hands. This 
refusal to accept the responsibility of office after winning an election is 
a striking illustration of the inability of men trained in a school of 
irresponsible criticism to realise at once the extent to which their own 
demands have been granted or to use the power which the votes of the 
electorate have secured for them. The conception of an irresponsible 
and irremoveable Executive and a critical legislature is too ingrained 
to be eradicated all at once and consequently the opportunities of gain- 
ing experience in the exercise of responsibility have been largely wasted. 
The neglect of such opportunities may not surprise those who realise 
that considerable time must elapse before habits of thought and action 
can be changed, but the authors of it are those who are loudest in their 
protestations that no probation is required or that 10 years is an unneces- 
sarily long probationary period in the exercise of partial responsibility. 
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Historical summary. 

Form of Administration. 

Character of Land Tenures : System of Surveys and Settlement. 

Civil Divisions of British Territory. 

Details of the last census. 

See— General Administration Report for 1921 -22, Part II, pages 1-441. 

Changes in the Administration. 

The Hon* hie Sir John Kerr, k.c.i.e-, (\s i., i.c.s., resigned his Executive 
office as a member of the Bengal Executive Council on the afternoon 
of tlio 7th October 1922 and was succeeded by the Hon’ble Mr. Jam a s 
Donald, (M.E., i.c.s. 

2. Mr. H. K. A. Cotton, c.i.e., was appointed President of the Bengal Lefieutive 

Legislative Council from 1st July 1922. council. 

The Bengal legislative Council was dissolved from September 
24th, 1923. 

Relations with the Tributary States and Frontier affairs. 

(a) COOCH BEHAR. 

[Annual Administration Report of the Coocli Debar State for the year 1022-23.] 

( Area — 1,307 square miles ; population —59 2,1 S 9 ; chief products — rice , jute, and 
tobacco ; military force— 302 and 4 gims .) 

3. His Highness Maharaja Sir Jitendra Narayan Bhup Bah a- General, 
dur, k.c.s.t., died in England on the 20th December 1922 and was 
succeeded by his eldest mui, His Highness Maharaja Jagaddipendra 
Narayan Bhup Bahadur, who is a minor. Pending the foundation of a 
Council of Regency the State Council was recognised to be the supreme 
administrative authority. During the year the sanction of the Secretary 

of State was received to the proposal that the Governor of Bengal should 
act as agent to the Governor-General for the Cooch Behar State, instead 
of the local Government or the Governor in Council as hitherto. 

4. The total revenue of the State amounted during the year to Elntnccan 
Rs. 37,95,680, against Rs. 32,61,110 of the previous year. This sum Rev#nMi * 
includes a loan of Rs. 1,55,000, taken by the State from local sources for 
strengthening the cash balance. The total expenditure amounted to 

Rs. 36,20,803, against Rs. 31,93,566 of the previous year. A sum of 
Rs. 93,377 was, however, expended in the payment of the loan referred to 
above. The real revenue may, therefore, be taken to be Rs. 36,40,680, 
and the real expenditure Rs. 35,27,426, leaving a surplus of 1,13,254. 
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5. The area of land under jute showed a very considerable increase 
and the outturn of the crop was estimated at 75 per cent. Jute prices 
ranged between Rs. 5-8-0 and Rs. 14 per maund. Common rice sold at 
Rs. 4-8-0 to Rs. 6 per maund, and good prices were obtained for tobacco 
and mustard. Improved economic condition was reflected in a decrease 
of crime. For this, another contributory cause was the collapse of the 
non-co-operation movement which, in the previous year, caused consider- 
able anxiety and trouble to the authorities of the State. 

The statistics show a serious increase in malaria. 

6. The number of pupils attending the four higher English schools 
rose from 804 to 873. The number of recognised primary schools rose 
from 272 to 278. The Victoria College continued to make satisfactory 
progress. The total expenditure from State grants and local sources on 
primary and secondary education was Rs. 77,744. 

(6) TRIPURA STATE. 

[Annual Administration Report of the Tripura State for the year 1922-23.] 

[Area — 4,116 square miles ; population — 3,04,437 ; chief products — rice and cotton ; 

military force — 226 all ranks ; present Maharaja — Manikya Birendra Kishore Deb 

Barman Bahadur, Maharaja of Tripura ; family — Indo-Chinese ; caste — Kshatriya ; 

has male heir ; residence — Agartala.) 

7. His Highness the Maharaja had private interviews with their 
Excellencies the Viceroy and the Governor of Bengal in Calcutta during 
his visit between the 23rd November and the 29th December 1922. 

8. The total revenue of the State amounted to Rs. 13,33,357 against 
Rs. 13,78,280 in tlie^revious year, the average of the preceding quinquen- 
nium being Rs. 12,51,212. The gross receipts of the State and attached 
zamindaries amounted to Rs. 26,72,728 and the total amount available 
for expenditure, including the opening balance, was Rs. 38,70,176. 

9. The average rainfall for the year was * 04 above the quinquennial 
average of 87 *79 inches. Satisfactory crops of paddy, mustard, jute and 
sugar-cane were harvested. Cholera appeared locally but the death-rate 
was very small. 

10. The number of children attending schools in the State decreased 
by six to 5,570. The Woodburn Artisan School had 18 boys as against 
28 in the previous year. 


Condition of the people. 

[Report on Land Revenue Administration of Bengal for the year 1922-23.] 

11. It is always a matter of considerable difficulty to estimate 
the material condition of the people in a particular year. It seldom 
happens that a portion of the province is not visited by some natural 
calamity and that improvement in one direction is not counterbalanced 
by a retrogression in another. Although on the whole the cultivators 
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had a good year and were able to sell their produce at prices which 
Tanged high almost throughout the year, parts of the province were 
visited* by floods which caused considerable damage and seriously 
retarded the progress of the areas affected. Again, while on the whole 
wages ruled fairly high as a result of the steady demand for labour both 
skilled and unskilled, a dull market, high freights and delays in railway 
transport caused a depression in one of the biggest industries of the pro- 
vince, viz., coal. Nevertheless if a balance has to be struck the indications 
are that there was* some improvement in the material condition of the 
people. There was a slight fall in the price of imported cloth and with 
the good prices and high wages ruling during the year the cultivating 
and the labouring classes were better off than a large section of the land- 
less middle classes who depend upon a fixed income. 

The two outstanding events of the year under report were the 
cyclone in the Cox’s Bazar subdivision of the district of Chittagong 
and the heavy floods in the Rajshahi Division. The former did con- 
siderable damage to the houses of the people, necessitating the advance 
of a fairly large sum of money by way of agricultural loans, the latter 
Caused great loss of crops, cattle and houses in Rajshahi and Bogra 
and to a smaller extent in Dina j pur and Pabna. Government relief 
measures in the Rajshahi district, which included the distribution of 
rabi crop seed to the value of Rs. 15,297, gratuitous relief of Rs. 7,620, 
loans to* the extent of Rs. 3,72,260, and charitable relief for the rebuild- 
ing of huts to the extent, of Rs. 50,397, were supplemented by non- 
official agencies which took an active part in the wa>rk of relief and 
reconstruction from funds contributed privately. Similar measures 
were taken in the other* affected districts and the happy fruits of the 
combined effort are visible in the wonderful recovery made by the areas 
affected. As regards the re k st of the province, the unfavourable weather 
conditions at the beginning of the year were compensated by heavy 
rainfall in June and the succeeding months. This was beneficial to the 
highland crops but caused considerable damage to lowland crops and 
necessitated the granting of relief in the Madaripur subdivision of the 
Faridpur district and portions of several districts in the Burdwan Divi- 
sion. The weather conditions restricted the area of jute cultivation but 
ensured good prices for the crop. 

On the industrial side while coal was depressed for reasons already 
stated, the jute mills in Hooghly, Howrah and the 24-Parganas had a 
prosperous year. The prices of tea soared to unusual heights and 
enabled good wages to be paid to garden coolies among whom the unrest, 
so noticeable a feature of recent years, died down. Of the home in- 
dustries, the weaving industry failed to maintain the artificial stimulus 
given to it by the non-co-operation movement except in Bankura and 
some districts of Eastern Bengal where co-operative methods had been 
introduced before. 
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CHAPTER II.— ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAND. 
Realisation of r the Revenue. 

[Roport on tho Land Revenue Administration of Bongal for the year 1922-23.] 

12. The total number of estates paying land revenue was 99,090 
against 98,847 in the previous year. Of these 92,754 were permanently 
settled estates, 8,847 temporarily-settled estates and 2,489 estates 
under direct management of Government. The current demand of the 
year amounted to Its. 2,91,74,185. Of the increase of Rs. 7,12,695 in 
demand over the previous year Rs. 5,76,475 was due mainly to a change 
in the latest dates of payment of* arrear demand both in respect of tem- 
porarily-settled tea estates and jotes in the Western Iluars, only a por- 
tion of the demand of these estates becoming payable in 1921-22, while 
their full demand was accounted for during the year under report. The 
remaining increase was due, as usual, mostly to new settlements and re- 
settlements and progressive increase of demand in temporarily-settled 
and Government estates. The total realisable demand, including 
arrears amounting to Rs. 18,80,960, was Rs. 8,10,05,145, out of which 
Rs. 2,91,59,054 or 94 -04 per cent, of the total was collected. The collec- 
tion constituted 99*9 per cent, of the current demand against 94*05 and 
99 *4 per cent, respectively in the previous year. A sum of Rs. 2,15,519, 
though collected within the year, could not be credited in the accounts of 
the year. The total remissions amounted to Rs. 95,080 against 
Rs. 1,08,481 in the preceding year. 

18. The total collections amounted to Rs. 5,44,694 against 
Rs. 5,80,828 in the preceding year. The increase was due mainly to the 
increase in the receipts under the following heads : — 

(1) “ Sale of Government lands,” 

(2) “ Value of revenue abated,” and 

(8) “ Other receipts,” including salami levied in Government 
estates. 

14. There was a net increase of 28,829 acres in the area of land 
settled and of Rs. 1,92,402 in revenue. 


15. The total number of petty estates and holdings, the land 
revenue of which was redeemed during the year, was 168 against 584 in 
the pieceding year. These were mostly peimanently-settled holdings in 
Calcutta and its suburbs. The total amount of land revenue redeemed 
was Rs. 566 and the price realised aggregated Rs. 16,919. The total 
revenue redeemed up to date now exceeds Rs. 84,000, for which 
Rs. 8,87,286 has been realised as redemption money. 
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16. The number of defaults and of sales during the year was 13,283 
and 1,238 respectively against 14,369 and 1,098 in the preceding year. 
In 3^ cases sales were annulled by the Commissioners under section 27 } 
Bengal Act VII of 1868, and in 31 eases by the Board under section 26 of 
Act XI of 1859, as amended by the Decentralization Act, 1914. The price 
realised by sale was 3;7 times the Govern .neat revenue. 

17. The total number of certificates (exclusive of those for cesses) 
filed during the year rose from 68,448 in 1921-22 to 77,279. The percent- 
age of certificate cases disposed of to the total number for disposal was 
76 ;9 against ^1*7 in the previous year, the number of cesses pending at 
the close of the year being 22,840 against 22,027 at the end of 1921-22. 
In the majority of cases payment was made on the issue of notices or on 
attachment of property, and actual sale was necessary in only 4,134 cases 
or 5*4 }hm‘ cent, of the total number of cases (76,464) disposed of duiing 
the year. 

18. The total number of processes served dining the year was 
981,177 against 961,165 in the preceding year. The process-ices realis- 
ed amounted to Its. 3,94,652 against Rs. 3,69,509 in t lie preceding t \ear, 
and the total cost of service including the pay of supervising establish- 
ment debitable to land revenue, was lbs. 1,26,649 against Rs. 3,88,097. 
The cost of process-serving establishment exceeded the receipts from fees 
in all the districts except Bunlwan, Midnapore, Howrah, the 24-Pa rga- 
nas, Dacca, Tippera and Noakliali. The increased cost was due to the 
increase in the rates of pay of the process-servers and of the supervising 
stall'. The system of service of processes by dafadars through presidents 
of Union Boards was in force in the districts of Birblnim, Bankiun, 
Ilooghly, Howrah, Khulna, Jessore, Dacca, Tippera, Rangpur, and in 
parts of the districts of Bunlwan, the 24-Parganns, Nadia, Murshidabad, 
Faridpur and Noakliali. The system is reported to have worked well oil 
the whole in the districts of Bunlwan, Birbhum and Dacca and in the 
Lalbagh and Feni subdivisions of the districts of Murshidabad and 
Noakliali respectively. In Ilooghlv it showed improvement during the 
year. It did not work well in Howrah, the 24-Farganas, Jessore, 
Khulna, Tippera and Rangpur, where delays and defective service are 
still very common. 


Other Revenue Work. 

19. The total number of proprietary interests entered in the land 
registration registers of the Presidency was 998,549 at the beginning of 
fhe year as against 1,003,470 at its close. For want of funds the work 
of re-writing land registration registers on the basis of record-of-ri gilts 
could not be. taken up in any district during the year. 

20. There were 256 cases pending at the (dose of the preceding year 
and 45 cases were instituted during the year under report. Out of the 
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total of (501 oases 58 oases were disposed of. Special officers were employ- 
ed during the year exclusively on partition work in Mymensingh, Farid- 
pur, Rajshahi, Dinajpur and Rangpur, w T hile in Tippera the services of 
a whole-time officer were required u*p to the 2nd January 1923 only. 
The inoidenoe of cost per acre of ihe area partitioned during the year 
was 11 annas 7 pies in Dacca and 3 annas 11 pies in Mymensingh. 

21. During the year proceedings for the acquisition, on behalf of 
Government, local bodies and companies, of land covering an area of 
2, 680 *59,032 acres were confirmed at a total cost of Rs. *58,58,392-3-2, as 
against an area of 2,145 *6 acres at a cost of Rs. 1 ,00,34, 582T in the preced- 
ing year. Of the total expenditure incurred a sum of Rs. 13,44.031-15-1 
was paid for the acquisition of land required for Government, including 
State Railways and Companies’ Railways provided with land free of cost 
under the terms of tlieir agreements, and Rs. 45,14,300-4-1 for all other 
purposes, viz., for District Boards, Municipalities, Calcutta Improve- 
ment Trust, Calcutta Port Commissioners, and Railway and other com- 
panies. The average cost per acre of land for which acquisition proceed- 
ings w’ere confirmed during the year was Rs. 2,180-9-8, as against 
Rs. 4,67G-13-0 in the preceding year. The decrease in the average cost is 
chiefly due to the fact that proceedings for the acquisition of a large area 
of less valuable land in the suburbs of Calcutta in the district of the 
24-Parganas w T ere confirmed during the year. 

22. The value of loans outstanding at the beginning of tlie year 
w r as Rs. 1,25,809, and loans amounting to Rs. 29,950 were advanced 
during the year, of which Rs. 20,000 was advanced to the tenants of the 
colonization area and the khas mahal tenants in Rakarganj. The total 
outstanding principal was Rs. 1,55,759, of which Rs. 24,974 w T as repay- 
able during the year. Of this Rs. 317 w 7 as held under suspension, but 
Rs. 34,222 was realised, including Rs. 11,840 collected in advance, w T hile 
Rs. 332 wuis remitted. The balance outstanding at the close of the year 
was Rs. 1,21,207, of which Rs. 2,200 was overdue. An amount of 
Rs. 5,323 was due on account of interest, current and arrear, the collec- 
tion during the year amounted to Rs. 8,508, including Rs. 3,500 collected 
in advance, while Its. 34 was remitted and a balance of Rs. 281 was left 
unrealised at the close of the year. 

23. The amount advanced during the year .under the Agriculturists' 
Loans Act w r as Rs. 8,52,04-Jk The largest sums w T ere issued in the districts 
of Rajshahi (Rs. 3,87,554) and Bogra (Rs. 3,00,000) where the heavy 
floods in the latter part of September 1922 necessitated liberal grants. 
The outstanding balance from the previous year was Rs. 7,70,025, mak- 
ing the aggregate amount outstanding Rs. 16,22,069, of wdiich 
Rs. 7,77,333 was recoverable during /the year. The total collections 
amounted to Rs. 4,25,794. Rupees 1,583 w r as remitted. The balance still 
outstanding amounts to Rs. 11,95,297 (including Rs. 40,870 held under 
suspension), of which Rs. 3,13,560 was overdue. The floods which 
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occurred in Bankura and in the Raj shah i Division are responsible for 
these heavy arrears, as they affected the recoveries in Bankura, Raj- 
shahi, «Pabn a and Booth. Rupees 91,135 was due on account of interest, 
current and arrear, Rs. 51,488 was* collected, including- Rs. 6 realised 
in advance, Rs. 340 was remitted and Rs. 2,714 suspended, leaving a 
balance of Rs. 87,047. 

Surveys. 

» 

[Report of the Survey Department, Bengal, for the year ending 
the 30th September 1922.] 

24. During- the year under review the decision to reduce the survey 
programme from a four-party to a two-party programme was carried into 
effect. Traverse survey was finished in the districts of Bogra and Raima 
by one party and continued in Khulna by t lie second party. The main 
programme carried out consisted of 1,864 square miles against an estimate 
of 1,801 square miles. It was fully completed and no revision work 
remained. The Survey Department also carried out some miscellaneous 
surveys during the year. 
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[Annual Roport of tho Director of Land Records for the year ending 
the 30th September 1922.] 


25. Cadastral survey and settlement operations were conducted in General * 
20 districts during the year. 2,500 square miles were cad ast rally surveyed 
against 2,875 square miles in the previous year, and final publication was 
completed in 2,387 square miles against 2,140 square miles in the preced- 
ing year. The total area of which a reeord-of-rights has now been com- 
pleted in the Presidency is 38,565 square miles. 


Major settlement operations were in full swing in seven districts, 
namely, Palma, Bogra, Bankura, Birbhum, Nadia, Jessore and Khulna. 
The new districts in which the operations were commenced this year were 
Khulna and Birbhum, but owing to financial difficulties only a limited 
programme was undertaken in Birbhum. 

26. In Myrnensingli the chief work in hand during the year was in 
connection with diara resumption; in Midnapore and Rajshahi and Tip- 
per a-Noakhali it was case-work. 

27. As in the previous year the work in Bankura was confined to the 
Vishnupur subdivision, where nearly six lakhs of plots were pending for 
bujliarat from the previous year. 

28. In Jessore a small area of 13 square miles in Keshabpur thana 
which was left untouched in the previous field season was completed in 
all stages. Twenty-one officers were employed on the attestation of the 
lavst block, which consisted of 641 square miles containing 5£ lakhs of 
interests. The jamabandi and diara work was, however, light. 
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29. Twenty-two officers were employed at the beginning of the season^ 
to deal with 3,86,000. interests in C block in Nadia, but they were gradual- 
ly "reduced to thirteen. Attestation was completely finished by August 
and no janeh and objection were pehding at the Pujas. In spite of an 
obstinate strike of the compositors in the beginning of the year, the press 
gave as much outturn as the budget permitted, and the recovery has 
already started in the third block. Up-to-date 202 estates have been taken 
up for revision of land revenue, of which 125 have reached the confirma- 
tion stage. Many cases of utbamli tenancies were met fvith in this settle- 
ment and presented interesting problems which will, it is hoped, be now 
satisfactorily solved with the passing of the IJtbandi Tenancy Act since 
the close of the year. , 

80. This wnis the second season of settlement operations in Pabna- 
Bogra and the programme consisted of work in Block B, which consisted 
of 9 thanas extending to 969 square miles in the north of the Bogra dis- 
trict. Fifty-four square miles of Block A were attested in the previous 
year, the remaining area of 683 square miles, which, fell to this year’s 
share, contained nearly 3 lakhs of interests. In addition to this pro- 
gramme, an area of 68 square miles, mainly round Shaliazadpur, contain- 
ing 108,145 plots w r as pending for buj karat- in Block A. In spite of the 
serious opposition encountered from the non-co-operation party, which, 
in 8 out of 10 circles and in parts of others, brought cadastral survey to 
a complete stop for longer or shorter periods in the critical months of 
November and December, the whole of this heavy programme was com- 
pleted except 269 square miles of bujharat in Block B. 

31. The programme of work in B iridium was curtailed on account of 
a general reduction of the programme from a four-party to a three-parly 
and subsequently to a two-party basis. The area dealt with is a long thin 
strip of country stretching from north to south, with the Santlial Par- 
ganas on the west and Murshidabad on the east. The non-co-operation 
movement stood in the w r ay of progress and the records of 625 square 
miles only were eventually completed by the end of June and deposited 
in the Berhampore settlement office. 

32. The w r ork in Khulna w as confined to the first block which com- 
prised the w 7 hole of the Satkhira subdivision and turned out to be 895 
square miles including the area of the internal rivers but excluding the 
reserved forests which cover the whole of the southern portion of the sub- 
division. At the end of the season only 5 square miles of cadastral survey 
and 7 square miles of khanapuri round the Satkhira Municipality 
remained pending, and 70 square miles of bujharat. Valuable enquiries 
were made as to the extent to which failure to keep up embankments was 
responsible for partial failure of crops in many villages in 1921-22 and the 
information collected will help the Collector to define the responsibilities 
of the parties interested in protective works and to secure greater co- 
operation in planning new T schemes. 
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33. Minor operations were conducted in the districts of the 24-Par- 
ganas, Bakarganj, Faridpur, Dacca and Tippera under Chapter N of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act and in parts of Darjeeling under Act VIII of 1879 
and in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Besides these operations, 
Government sanctioned the proposal to traverse 52 square miles and 
a resurvey of 84 square miles of land held under expired tea leases in 
Jalpaiguri, the cost being met from payments made in advance by lessees. 
The maps and kliasra of 2.1 tea gardens covering an area of 32 square miles 
were revised. 

34. In Darjeeling cadastral survey of 49-42 square miles and khana- 
puri of 94 square miles with 28,323 plots was completed during the year 
in connection with the Terpi settlement. 

35. The maintenance of the record -of-rights with a view to the reali- 
sation of arrears of rent by the certificate procedure was carried on in 
the Fatehsing estate in Marsh idabad and in the Matliurapur estate in 
Malda. A scheme of maintenance to take effect in the Mahisadal estate, 
in Midnapore, was also approved during the year under report. 

36. Out of a total of 93,770 bouudary marks 50,974 or about 54 per 
cent, were inspected, of which nearly 7 per cent, were found to be missing. 
In Government and temporarily-settled estates 905 marks were restored at 
a cost of Rs. 2,122. 

Waste Lands. 

[Report on the Land Revenue Administration of Bengal for 1922-23.] 

37. Special rules regarding waste lands exist for Chittagong, Dar- 
jeeling, Jalpaiguri and the Sundarbans. In Chittagong and Darjeeling 
no lease of waste land was given during the year, while in Jalpaiguri 
the total area leased was 1,751 acres with an eventual maximum revenue 
of Rs. 2,259, bringing the total area leased to 104,385 acres with an 
eventual maximum revenue of Rs. 71,522. The Sunderbans tract in the 
district of Bakarganj is being settled raiyatwari under the colonisation 
rules excluding the forest area declared as “ Protected.” There are also 
some chars in the khas mahal area of the district, which are unfit for rai- 
yatwari settlement. These are being inspected annually and will be 
settled as soon as they become fit for cultivation. In Noakhali reclama- 
tion work was carried on in certain jungle iands in JBurir Char* and Char 
Muhammad Ali. 

Government Estates. 

j[Reporl on the Land Revenue Administration of Bengal for the year 1922-23.] 

38. The total number of estates under direct management, includ- 
ing those of private individuals managed by Government, was 2,489 with 
an aggregate annual demand of Rs. 54,20,857 (excluding the Orplian- 
ganj Market and the Hastings estate in the 24-Parganas). The percent- 
age of cost of management on the current demand was 8*1 against 9 ;0 
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in the previous year. The scheme for reorganisation of the system of 
management of the Contai Khas mahals in the district of Midnapore* 
referred to in the last year’s report, was kept in abeyance for want of 
funds. The proposal for the creatioh of a separate talisil establishment 
for the Boyersingha estate was under consideration. The reorganisation 
scheme of the khas mahals in the district of Tippera, which was fully 
given effect to during the previous year, worked w r ell during the year 
under leport. 

39. A sum of Rs. 1,01,721 was spent on miscellaneous improvements* 
including 'agricultural improvements and experiments, tree-planting and 
repairs (to buildings, Rs. 2, Go l was spent on sanitary improvements, 
Rs. 4,156 was spent on tanks and wells, Rs. 62,843 on drainage, irriga- 
tion and embankment, and Rs. 1,151 on bridges. 

40. This was the sixteenth year of the colonisation scheme. The 
original colonisation area consisted of 20 estates resumed under the forest 
grant rules. Of these, the colonisation of five has been completed and 
they are consequently excluded from the colonisation programme, 1,000 
new colonists were settled during the year on 7,800 acres of land and 
reclamation work was in full swing, 2,000 acres of land being reclaimed 
during the year. Another block, Khaprabhanga, has been taken up for 
wood-cutting. A sum of Rs. 20,000 was advanced to the colonists as land 
improvement loans. Rupees 13,728 was realised on account of land 
improvement and Rs. 79 on account of agricultural loans. There were 
105 co-operative societies under the Khepupara Central Bank. As before, 
these societies continued to do good work. A sum of Rs. 62,479 was. 
advanced by the Central Bank to the rural societies, who repaid during 
the year Rs. 1,26,633 on account of advances taken previously. The Cen- 
tral Bank made a profit of Rs. 14,461 and out of this profit allotted 
Rs. 500 for industrial scholarships for the benefit of the boys of the 
colonists. As a result of a few years’ working the profits of the Central 
Bank, the sale supply societies and the rural societies amount to a lakh 
and a half rupees. The Veterinary Surgeon appointed to render free aid 
to the tenants treated one thousand two hundred and fifty-nine cases dur- 
ing the last two years. The tenants appear to appreciate the benefits of 
his services. 

41. Colonisation work in the 24-Parganas Sundarbans was confined 
to the resumed estate Saugor Island. A sum of Rs. 7,319 was spent on 
reclamation, 'Rs. 1,698 on repairs to, and improvement of, existing" 
embankments, and Rs. 65 on repairs to a bungalow. The tenants here 
are more contented and happy than the tenants of neighbouring private 
estates, owing to a sense of security in their tenure, immunity from oppres- 
sion, and the conviction that they will get fair treatment. 

42. During the year under report Rs. 1,47,677 was spent on roads 
and communications in, or leading to, Government estates. Of this* 
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Rs. 82,379, representing 1 1 per cent, of collections from Government 
estates, was supplied by Government and tlie balance was met from Dis- 
trict Board and other funds. 

43. There were 2,853 schools in Government estates (luring the year 
under report attended by 90,701 pupils against 2,315 schools attended by 
73,028 pupils in the preceding year. The increase was shared by all the 
districts in the Presidency except Noakhali, which showed a decrease 
both in number o # f schools and pupils. 

Wards’ and Attached Estates. 

[Report on tho Administration of Wards’ and attached Estates for the year 1922-23.] 

44. The number of estates under the management of the Court of 
Wards during the preceding year was 60, and 5 new estates were taken 
charge of during the year under report. Two estates were released, leav- 
ing 69 estates under management at the close of the year. 

45. A sum of 11s. 11,30,736 or 9° *08 per cent, of the total demand on 
account of revenue and cesses due to Government was paid during the 
year against 99*1 per cent, in the previous year and Rs. 22,045 remained 
outstanding. 

46. Rupees 5,74,162 or 79*1 per cent, of the total demand was paid 

on account of rent and cesses due to superior landlords against 79*2 per 
cent, in the previous year, and 11s. 1,51,071 remained outstanding 

at the close of the year. The heaviest balances were due from the Nawab 
family and Bhowal estates in the district of Dacca, Karat iya (‘state in 
Mymensingh, Dasmina estate in Bakarganj, and from the estate of 
Bharat Chandra Saha in Noakhali. 

47. The demand for rent and cesses due to the estates under manage- 
ment during the year was 11s. 1,07,42,342, including an arrear 

demand of Rs. 63 } 82,618. Of the total demand Us. 48,17,187 or 44*8 
per cent, was collected against 38*9 per cent, in the previous year. The 
percentage of total collection on current demand also increased from 
97*6 to 110*5. The standard of 100 per cent, collection on current 
demand was reached or exceeded in 49 estates. 

Rupees 52,00,152 representing 117*8 per cent, on the current demand 
and 48*3 per cent, on the total demand against the corresponding percent- 
ages of 135*9 and 54*2 in the preceding year remained as outstanding 
balance due to all the estates at tho close of the year. Except in the 
Presidency Division, percentages of balance appreciably diminished in 
all the divisions, there being very remarkable reduction in the 
Chittagong Division. 

48. The total amount of debts of all the estates in the Presidency 
at the close of the year under report stood at Rs. 34,34,230 against 
Rs. 33,51,376 in the previous year. The increase is due to the assumption 
of some new estates with heavy debts and the ascertainment of fresh 
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liabilities in the case of some other estates. The principal repaid or 
otherwise reduced during the year amounted to Rs. 4,29,466 and a sum 
of Rs. 2,38,072 was paid as interest. • 

49. Tlie percentage of the cost of management on the current rent 
and cess demand of the estates for the whole Presidency slightly 
declined, being 14 ;9 against 15 ;2 in the preceding year. 

50. The standard fixed for expenditure on education is 1 per cent, 
and on agricultural and sanitary improvements 3 per eept. on the current 
rent and cess demand in solvent estates. No standard has been fixed for 
expenditure on works of miscellaneous improvements. The total sums 
spent on all these heads by the estates in the Presidency amounted to 
Rs. 2,72,345 against Rs. 2,86,331 in the preceding Vear. The more impor- 
tant estates maintain schools and dispensaries of their own and also con- 
tribute to other public institutions, and some estates bore the expenses of 
agricultural demonstration work carried on among their tenants. 

The education of wards continued to receive careful attention. As 
in the previous year, no ward was sent for training in survey and settle- 
ment work. 


Revenue and rent-paying classes. 

[Report oil the Land Revenue Administration of Bengal for the year 1922-23.] 

51. The Bengal Tenancy Act is in force throughout the Presidency 
except the district of Darjeeling, the Chittagong Hill Tracts and the 
town of Calcutta. 

52. The relations between landlords and tenants were generally not 
very satisfactory and were actually strained in many places, the common 
causes being the levy of abirabs and enhancement of rent. With a few 
exceptions, the zamindars seldom displayed any practical interest in the 
improvement of the condition of their tenants. The relations between 
the tahsildari establishment of Government and the khas mahal tenants 
remained good. 

53. In 26 cases proceedings were taken for failure to grant rent 
receipts under the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act and 13 cases 
were pending from the preceding year. Of these, 8 cases ended in 
conviction and 28 cases were either struck off, rejected or dismissed. 
Only seven cases remained pending at the close of the year. 

54. The practice of levying abicabs and illegal cesses in addition to 
legal rent by the agents of private proprietors continues to prevail 
throughout the province. Such abwabs as have the sanction of ancient 
custom are paid by the tenants usually without protest, and, as in previous 
years, the provisions of section 75 of the Bengal Tenancy Act remained 
unused. Signs of changes are not, however, wanting. Settlement opera- 
tions have shown the tenants that such demands are illegal, and the non- 
co-operation propaganda, has made them more disposed to claim their 
rights and less inclined to tolerate any sort of oppression. 
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CHAPTER III.— PROTECTION. 

Legislative • Authorities. 

See General Administration Report for 1921-22, Part II, pages 154—59. 

Course of Legislation. 

55. Six Acts .were passed by the Bengal Legislative Council during Actipaute. 
the year 1922-23. They were : — 

(/) Bengal Act TV of 11)22 [The Bengal Court -fees (Amendment 
No. II) Act, 1922]. — The object of this Act was to remedy certain clerical 
errors in the Bengal C?o lift -fees (Amendment) Act, 1922, in regard to 
Article 1 and also to amend Articles 11 and 12 so as to make the mean- 
ing of these Articles more clear. 

(2) Bengal Act TV/ of 1022 f The Bengal Excise (Amendment) Act, 

1922 ].- -Section 51 of the Bengal Excise Act, 1999, prohibited the sale 
of spirits or intoxicating drugs to children under the age of fourteen years. 

The object of the amending Act was to raise the age-limit to sixteen years. 

(J) Bengal Act TV// of 1022 [The Bengal Village Chaukidari 
(Amendment) Act, 1922]. — Section 12 of the Village Chaukidari Act, 

1870, imposed certain restrictions on the salaries of cliaukidars and the 
assessment of taxes. The amending Act removes these restrictions, and 
empowers the Panchayat to fix the amounts with the approval of the 
District Magistrate. 

(4) Bengal Act 1 of 1923 (The Goondas Act, 1923). — The object of 
this enactment was to secure, by means of a more or less summary pro- 
cedure, the removal of violent and criminal elements hailing chiefly from 
other provinces, from Calcutta and its neighbourhood. 

(5) Bengal A ct II of 1923 [The Calcutta Rent (Amendment) Act, 

1923], — Extended the life of the Calcutta Rent Act, 1920, which would 
have expired on 5th May, 1923, to the end of March 1924. 

(6‘) Bengal Act HI of 1023 (The Calcutta Municipal Act, 1923 L — 

The Act aims at liberalising the constitution of the Corporation by pro- 
viding for the abolition of independent and co-ordinate administrative 
authorities in the Corporation, conferring greater powers on the Corpora- 
tion and dividing the responsibilities of the Chairman between a Mayor 
and a Chief Executive Officer, of whom the former is to be the President 
of meetings and the latter the head of the Corporation Executive. 

Communal representation has been granted temporarily to the Muham- 
madans for a period of nine years, after which Muhammadan councillors 
are to be elected by general electorates. 

The women of Calcutta have also been enfranchised, and powers 
of the Corporation in almost all branches of municipal administration 
have been increased. 
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5G. The following 4 Government Bills were pending at the close of 
the year; — 

(1) The Calcutta Port (Amendment) Bill, 1922, to amend the Calcutta 
Port Act, 1890. It was referred to a Select Committee in March 1923. 

(2) The Bengal Aerial Ropeways Bill, 1923, to authorise, facilitate 

and regulate the construction and working of aerial ropeways in Bengal 
was introduced on the 14th March, 1923, and referred to a Select Com- 
mittee on the 22nd March. r 

(3) The Indian Salt (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1923, to amend the 
Indian Salt Act, 1882, was introduced in the Bengal Legislative Council 
on the 14th March 1923. The object of the llill ‘was to remove from the 
Indian Salt Act, 1882, those provisions which now require the presence of 
police officers at all searches made by officers of the Salt Department for 
the detection of offences under the Act. The Bill was published in the 
Calcutta Gazette of the 2.1st idem , but was postponed to the next session 
of the Council. 

(4) The Calcutta Improvement (Amendment) Bill, 1923, further to 
amend the Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, was introduced in Council 
on the 14th March, 1923 and published in a subsequent Gazette. 

57. (1) and (2) Two separate Bills w’ere introduced on the 9th Febru- 

ary 1923 by Balms Jatindra Nath Basu and Surendra Nath Mullick, non- 
official members of the Council, to amend the Calcutta University Act of 
1857 and the Indian Universities Act, 1904. The main object of both 
these Bills was to revise the constitution of the Calcutta University and 
to provide for increased control over the finances of the University. 
These Bills w T ere published and circulated for opinion before introduc- 
tion. 

(3) On the 25th January 1923, Mr. Bijoy Prosad Singh Roy, a non- 
official member of the Bengal Legislative Council, introduced a Bill to 
amend the Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 1919. It was published 
and circulated for opinion before introduction. 

(4) On the 25th January 1923, Babu Indu Bhushan Dutta, a non- 
official member of the Bengal Legislative Council, introduced a Bill to 
amend the Village Chaukidari Act, 1870, with a view’ to giving power to 
the Panchavet to determine the number of chaukidars to be appointed. 
The Bill was published on the 7th February and circulated for opinion. 

(5) On the 25th January 1923, Shah Syed Emdadul IIuq } a non- 
official member of the Bengal Legislative Council, introduced a Bill to 
amend the Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 1919. The Bill was 
published on the 7th February 1923, and circulated for opinion to all 
the District Boards. The principal object of the Bill w*as to give an 
accused President of a Panchayat an opportunity of explaining thd 
charges made against him before he is removed from office. 
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(6) On the 9th February 1923, Major Hassan Suhrawardj-, a non- 
official member of the Bengal Legislative Council, introduced a Bill fur- 
ther to amend the Bengal Cruelty to Animals Act, 18G9, and to amend 
the Bengal Cruelty to Animals Act,* 1920. This Bill was published in the 
Calcutta Gazette of the 14th idem and was circulated for opinion. The 
principal object of the Bill was to increase the powers of the Magistrates 
in dealing with cases of cruelty to animals and to provide for the confis- 
cation of animals cruelly treated. 

(7) On the 9fh February 1923, Professor R. C. Mukharji, a non- 
official member of the Bengal Legislative Council, introduced a Bill for 
the suppression of immoral traffic in Calcutta and its suburbs. It was 
published in the Calcutta Gazette of the 14th idem and was circulated 
for opinion. 

58. (1) On the 5tli July 1922, Shah Sved Emdadul Huq moved for 
referrring the Muhammadan Marriages and Divorces Registration 
(Amendment) Bill, 1921, to a Select Committee. The motion was lost 
on a division. 

(2) On the same date, the motion for introducing the Village* Self- 
Government (Amendment) Bill, 1922, by Shah Syed Emdadul Iluq was, 
by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

(3) On the 21st November 1922, Shah Syed Emdadul Haq moved 
again for leave to introduce his Bill to amend the Bengal Village Self- 
Government Act, 1919, which he had previously withdrawn. The 
motion was rejected by the Council. 

(4) On the 25th January 1923, Mr. J. Campbell Forrester, a 
non-official member of the Bengal Legislative Council, introduced a Bill 
to extend and to amend the Calcutta Rent Act, 1920. The Bill was pub- 
lished in the Calcutta Gazette and circulated for opinion. On the 9th 
February 1923, an assurance was given by the Government that they 
would take steps to extend the present Act for a further period, and on 
that assurance Mr. J. Campbell Forrester withdrew his motion for referr- 
ing his Bill to a Select Committee. 

(5) On the 15th March 1923, Shah Syed Emdadul ITuq moved for 
leave to introduce a Bill for the preservation of certain kinds of fish fry 
in Bengal. The motion was lost on a division, 

(6) On the 15th March 1923, the same member moved for leave ter 
introduce a Bill for the suppression of brothels and immoral traffic in 
Bengal. The motion was rejected by the Council. 

Bengal Police. 

[The Report on Police Administration in the Bengal Presidency for the year 1922.J 

59. The Eastern Frontier Rifles were at full strength at the end 
of the year. Very valuable service was rendered by parties deputed out- 
side headquarters for the preservation of peace and order,, especially on 
the occasion of the Mohurrum riots at Telinipara in the Hooghly district 
and in the Midnapore district. 
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60. Some improvement 8 were effected in the pay and status of 
officers in the Bengal Police Service and a further step was taken towards 
removing the unpopularity of urban duties in the lower ranks by the 
grant of compensatory allowances to constables employed in towns in 
Hooghly, Howrah and the 24-Parganas. Small concessions were also 
granted to investigating officers in river districts, where xhe rate for 
boat hire has long been inadequate. 

61. Recruitment for -the subordinate ranks, in which an improve- 
ment was noticed last year, continued to be satisfactory; and the actual 
strength of the subordinate force at the end of the year was only short 
by 409 of the total sanctioned strength of 24,102. There was, however, 
a further decrease from 47:1 per cent, in the^ number of local recruits 
enrolled as constables, due largely to the rejection of applicants as unfit. 

62. There was an increase in the number of departmental punish* 
meats during the year, due to the attempt to enforce a higher standard 
of discipline. But there was a decrease in the number both of criminal 
complaints and of civil suits brought against police officers; and the num- 
ber of men judicially punished fell from 247 to 234 (including 153 eases 
under the Police Act). There was no conviction for torture during the 
period under review. The number of officers and men departmentally 
rewarded was 6,403 as against 6,468 in the previous year. 

63. Some improvement in the health of the force was indicated by 
the figures of cases of admission to hospital. The supply of articles 
indispensable for good health, such as water-proofs, mosquito curtains 
and beds, however, still continued to he inadequate. 

64. Drastic retrenchment was effected in the River Police by abolish- 
ing the Ganges and Brahmaputra Divisions. The river area comprised 
in these jurisdictions was in fact too large for adequate patrol hv ihe 
force available, and its withdrawal means rather concentration of resour- 
ces than cessation of a previously effective service. Funds were found 
for the construction of a slipway at the River Police dockyard at ftarayan- 
ganj, which can now dock all police vessels during the dry season. This 
dockyard also did a certain amount of work for Government vessels in 
other departments. Besides the assistance given to the District Police 
in surveillance and investigation the River Police did much useful woik 
in the control of river traffic, and in life saving ami salvage of capsized 
boats. The number of prosecutions under the Inland Steam Vessels Act 
rose to 833, and 64 persons were saved from drowning. 

65. Statistics for crime on the railways were vitiated by the strike 
on the East Indian Railway which increased the work of the police, and 
at the same time impaired the accuracy of the returns through failure 
to report cases. The most noticeable feature was the increase in the com- 
bined figures for missing goods and yard thefts on this Railway from 
3,736 to 5,588. Special arrangements were made during the year for the 
superintendence of police patrols in the neighbourhood of Asansol which 
is notorious for thefts from goods trains. *■ 
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At the beginning of the year the village police system was seriously 
interfered with by the non-co-operation movement, but the evil effects 
had viorn off before its close and a normal state of affairs was restored. 
There was room for much improvement in punctuality in the collection 
and payment of the wages of ehaukidars. 
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G6. There was a decrease in the total volume of reported! crime, ordinwf 
which was accounted for in the statistics almost entirely under the head Crlnlt, 
of burglary and was probably due in part to the suppression of ca?>es. 
through the non-co-operation movement. The figures for ^c ious offences,, 
however, marked an increase in lawlessness and criminality. The number 
of riots, dacoities murders and robberies exceeded in each case those 
reported in 1921, wliicli had shown a large increase over the figures for 
the preceding year. 

Particularly significant was the increase from Old to 946 in the num- 
ber of cases of riot and unlawful assembly to which all ranges contri- 
buted. Land disputes accounted for only one-third of these cases. A 
large number were the results of obstruction of district officials in the 
execution of their duties, and of picketing and similar manifestations* 

In four districts small bodies of police faced with turbulent and over- 
whelming crowds had no alterative but to fire in self-defence. TTn for- 
tunately this resulted in the loss of fourteen lives. Industrial unrest 
swelled the number of riots, several occurring in connection with the 
East Indian Railway strike. A disquieting feature was the re-appearance 
at Telinipara, in the Hooghly district, on a scale which was not seen m 
Bengal for several years, of communal rioting arising out of a religious 
dispute. 


67. Daeoity is a form of crime peculiarly responsive to any disturb- Daeoity. 
ance of law and order, and it was not surprising to find that the number 
of true cases under investigation during the year was 896 as against 716 
in 1921 and 576, the annual average for the quinquennium (1916 — 1920>, 

The increase was largely traceable to the activities of certain notorious 
gangs whose operations were facilitated by the general spirit of lawless- 
ness prevalent. Several of these gangs were broken up before the end 
of the year. In two cases at least they were led by escaped convicts from 
the Rajshalii Jail. A disquieting feature was the commission of damit- 
ics in Eastern Bengal by mixed gangs of ordinary criminals and young 
rnen of the middle class. There was an increase in the number of convic- 
tions obtained in daeoity cases, but bad-livelihood prosecutions, which 
could only be conducted with the active co-operation of the -villagers, 
themselves, remained stationary. Volunteer defence parties were organ- 
ised in many districts of the Presidency, and in many instances they 
reflected great credit on the courage of their members and afforded conclu- 
sive proof that the surest means of protection for a village lies in the 
determination of its inhabitants to help one another and in the know- 
ledge among thieves that such determination exists. 
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68. No serious offence against life or property of a specifically 
revolutionary character occurred during the year. It was impossible 
to make any reduction in the strength of the Intelligence Branch* or of 
the Criminal Investigation Department. The former department work- 
ed at full pressure in combating seditious activities. The latter rendered 
valuable assistance to the districts in dealing with important cases of 
dacoity, swindling and similar crimes and showed a good record of 
progress in the scientific methods of the finger-print and photographic 
bureau. 

69. The total expenditure of the department amounted in round 
figures to Rs. 1,48,00,000, an increase of one lakh over that of the previous 
year. The increase was attributable chiefly to, the accrual of increment’s 
in pay according to scales sanctioned in former years. Expenditure on 
building was reduced hy five and a half lakhs to Rs. 11,63,000 or nearly 
33 per cent., compared with that for the previous year. Of this 
amount over 8 lakhs was spent on the completion of works started 
in the previous year and on repairs, expenditure on new construction 
being limited to 2£ lakhs only. The inadequacy of the police buildings 
lias been frequently emphasised, and though the present financial 
position may render the curtailment of measures for improving the 
housing of the force unavoidable for the time being, it is hoped that the 
urgency of the matter will not be overlooked. 

Police Administration in Calcutta. 

£The Report on the Police Administration in the town of Calcutta and its suburbs 

for the year 1922.] 

70. There was an increase in the number of reported offences mainly 
under local and special laws, due to greater attention to infractions of 
municipal regulations and to breaches of the Cruelty to Animals and 
Hackney-carriage Acts. No grave case of rioting occurred, and the 
number of less serious disturbances of the peace declined slightly. 
Though seven d acuities were reported against four in the previous year, 
offences against property on the whole were not so numerous and a larger 
percentage of the value of property stolen was recovered by the police. 
The prevalence of robbery throughout the year continued to be a disquiet- 
ing feature. Fewer cases were reported, but the tatol still remained 
abnormally high in spite of the more vigorous preventive action by which 
security was taken from 659 persons as against 589 in the previous year. 
There has been a considerable improvement since the power of ordering 
hooligans out of the metropolitan area or the province was conferred by 
the passing of the Goon da Act in March last. In the first six months 
of the year, 45 cases of robbery were reported as compared with 140 in 
1921. Most of these occurred before the Act was passed. In the short 
period during which the Act was in exestence robbery and other forms of 
hooliganism were naturally not entirely stamped out, but the enforcement 
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cf the Act, together with a system of police patrols in areas where crime — 
was prevalent, produced, on the whole, satisfactory results. 

71. • The registration of vehicles and the problem of traffic control Public vehicles 
continued to absorb an increasing amount of attention. Endeavours to 
maintain a reasonable standard in public vehicles were reflected in the 

largely decreased number of new taxi-cabs registered and professional 
licenses issued, the policy being to weed out unserviceable conveyances and 
to enforce a type in accordance with the revised rules. The income of the 
Hackney Carriage branch did not cover the expenditure incurred on it. 

The number of persons killed and injured in accidents caused by motor 
vehicles declined from 1,422 in 1921 to 974. 

72. The only huildl»ng^ constructed during the year were some staff Buildings, 
quarters at the new Police Hospital at Bliowanipur. Eor financial 
reasons progress with other schemes was impossible and the problem 

of accommodation remained unsolved, and is indeed becoming more and 
more difficult. The heavy rent-roll is increasing from year to year, for 
in many cases Government have no choice but to accept the accommoda- 
tion available, however unsuitable, at the high rales demanded. The 
seriousness of the resulting situation is fully realised by Government, but 
adequate amelioration seems feasible only by means of a loan from which 
a building programme could be financed. The possibility of obtaining 
such a loan is under consideration, while projects are being worked out 
for the provision of Government buildings at suitable centres to house 
the police-stations together with the investigating and patrol staff, so as 
to replace most of the houses at present hired at high rents. Such a 
measure would provide police-stations accessible to the public and would 
promote the health, efficiency and discipline of the force. 

73. The year opened with the non-co-operation campaign in full The year’s 
blast. Deliberate defiance by certain sections of the population, of the work * 
orders prohibiting meetings and processions, seditious speeches and writ- 
ings in which the police were subjected to vilification and the picketing 

of shops accompanied by intimidation produced most trying conditions 
in which the police maintained order with commendable loyalty and res- 
traint. Normal conditions were gradually restored, and in spite of 
spasmodic attempts later to revive a waning agitation, the closing period 
of the year was without incident. All ranks acquitted themselves well 
throughout an exacting time. 

Mortality caused by wild animals and snakes. 

[Report on the abovo and measures taken for the destruction of wild animals and snakes 

during 1922. Statistics of British India, Part V — Area, Population and Public 

Health.] 

74. The number of persons killed by wild animals rose from 271 wild toimait. 
in 1921 to 300 in 1922, showing an increase in the number of deaths caused 

by elephants, leopards, bears and other animals. 
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Tigers were responsible for 42 deaths against 46 in 1921. 

The number of persons who died from snake-bites rose from; 
4,165 in 1921 to 4,386 in 1922. The increase occurred in the Burdwan, 
Presidency and Rajsliahi Divisions. 

75. The number of wild animals killed was 967. Rewards paid 
for the destruction of wild animals and snakes totalled Rs. 4,513-8 and 
Rs. 170-6, respectively. 


Criminal Justice. 

[Report on the Administration of Criminal Justice in the Presidency of Bengal during 

the year 1922.] 

76. For sessions work, the staff consisted of 21 Sessions Judges and 
10 Additional Sessions Judges employed throughout the year. The Sub- 
ordinate Judges vested with the powers of Assistant Sessions Judge were 
employed in ten districts who, however, only disposed of 92 cases made 
over to them. There were also fit teen temporary Additional Sessions 
Judges employed for varying periods in different districts on Sessions 
work. 

The magisterial staff employed at the close of the year, including that 
of the Presidency town, consisted of 355 stipendiary and 701 honorary 
magistrates. Of the 355 stipendiary magistrates, 250 exercised first, 65 
second, and 40 third class powers. 

There were 133 benches of magistrates constituted from among 609 
honorary magistrates in the mufassal. 

77. There were 349,752 criminal offences reported during the year, 
an increase of 33,050 on the figures of 1921. 

Of this number 173,658 were under the Indian Penal Code and 176,094 
under special and local laws. These totals are more by 6,743 and 26,307, 
respectively, than those of 1921. The increase was most marked in 
Mymensingk, Faridpur, the 24-Parganas and Dacca as regards offences 
under the Penal Code; and in the Presidency town and the 24-Parganas 
as regards offences under special and local laws. 

Of the total number of cases under inquiry, 299,798 were found to be 
true, and of these 236,794 were brought to trial. Inquiries were pending 
in 19,211 cases at the close of the year. Compared with 1921, the number 
of cases found to be true and the number brought to trial show an increase 
of 31,800 and 29,179, respectively. 

ORIGINAL JURISDICTION. 

7 . — Presidency Magistrates' Courts . 

78. Of the total number of cases brought to trial, 102,010 were in 
the courts of the police and municipal magistrates in the Presidency town, 
and 134,784 in the courts of magistrates in the mufassal. 
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79. The number of cases brought before the presidency magistrates, 
including the municipal magistrates, was 14,221 more than in 1921. 
There was a large increase of cases lyider special and local law r s, and par- 
ticulaily under the Police Act and the Act for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. The increase of cases under the Penal (hide was almost 
wholly accounted for by offences affecting public health. 

On the other hand, there was a noticeable decrease in the number of 
offences under the Hackney and Stage Carriages Acts. 

The following •table shows the number of cases disposed of and 
witnesses examined by the different classes of magistrates in Calcutta: — 
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Stipendiary magistrates 

9,315' 



13,853 " 



Honorary magistrates sitting 
singly 

02,243 

y 

22,992 

08,01 1 


20,779 

Honorary Benches 

2,203 

1 


3,887 ^ 



Municipal magistrates 

14,100 J 

\ 

3,982 



5,300 


The percentage of convictions before stipendiary magistrates amounted 
to 74*2 and before honorary magistrates sitting singly and Benches 88*9 
and 8G *8 respectively. The percentage of convictions before municipal 
magistrates was 95*8. Sentences oi* imprisonment passed in the cases 
of 18 youthful offenders were commuted to detention in a reformatory 
school. Six thousand seven hundred and four convicted persons were 
warned and discharged. 

77 . — Magistrates outside Calcutta . 

80. At the opening of the year, 0,860 cases, besides casevS of lunatics, CMufortrttf 
were pending before magistrates outside Calcutta. During the year, 

134,789 cases, including references under sections 347 and 349, Criminal outsitf* 
Procedure Code, were brought to trial, 134,056 were disposed of, and 7,563 Cl,cutt# * 
remained pending at its close. The number of cases brought to trial was 
14,957 more than in 1921, the increase being in cases under the Indian 
Penal Code (3,363) and also under special and local laws (11,594). Under 
the Indian Penal Code the increase in offences against property (1,317) 
and in offences affecting the human body (1,245) was very prominent. 

The largest increase in the number of cases instituted was in the 24- 
Parganas (7,354) and the largest decrease in Birbhum (551). The increase 
in the 24-Parganas occurred in cases both under the Penal Code and under 

7 
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special and local laws; the increase under the former head was chiefly 
in offences against property. The decrease in Birbhum was chiefly in 
cases under the Excise Acts. 

o 

The disposals by different classes of magistrates and the percentage 
of conviction are shown below: — 



| 

'Fried regularly. 

Tried summarily. 

Fe-centage of 
conviction. 

District magistrates 

108 

44 

00*1 

{Subordinate stipendiary magistrates . . 

70,888 

i 

27,031 

40*7 

Honorary magistrates 

1 1,027 

382 

47*2 

Benches of magistrates 

2,902 

8,400 

74-4 

Special magistrates 

| 204 


11*3 


81. In the cases of 27 youthful offenders the sentence of imprison- 
ment was commuted to one of detention in a reformatory school. Seven 
hundred and seventeen persons against 009 in 1921 were leleased on pro- 
bation under section 502 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. Sentences 
of whipping were passed on 288 persons against 344 in the preceding 
year. The fines imposed aggregated Rs. 7, 8b, 003. Rupees 0,35,007 were 
realised, of which Rs. 95,853 were paid as compensation to complainants. 

82. In addition to criminal trials, the following were the more 
important classes of work dealt with by magistrates in the mufassul : — 

There were 2,32(1 proceedings under Chapter VIII, Criminal Procedure 
Code, to prevent a breach of the peace, in which. 10,903 persons were 
involved. The number of cases and persons involved was more than the 
number brought before the courts, in 1921. Of the persons concerned, 
2,233 were required to execute bonds to keep the peace, in addition to the 
persons bound down on conviction. The number of persons dealt with 
under this chapter was largest in Mymensingh (.1,396), followed by Bakar- 
ganj (1,372) and Dacca (1,1 7o). Compared with the figures of 1921, there 
was a noticeable increase in the number of proceedings of this class iii 
Dacca, Pabna, Mymensingh and Dinajpur and a marked decrease in 
Earidpur and Khulna. 

In 1,899 cases, 4,106 persons were called upon to show cause why they 
should not give security to be of good behaviour, and the orders were made 
absolute against 3,302. Of these, 3,047 failed to give the required security 
and were imprisoned in default, 106 after reference to the courts of session 
under section 123 of the Code, and 2,941 under orders of magistrates, for 
terms not exceeding one year. 

Two hundred and ninety-five complainants were ordered to pay compen- 
sation to accused persons, under section 250 of the Code, the accusations 
having been found to be frivolous or vexatious. 
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Proceedings for maintenance under Chapter XXXVI of the Code were 
taken against 822 persons, and orders were made absolute against 190. 

t* 

83. The number of witnesses examined in The courts of magistrates 
in the mufassal was 3*45,(534 as compared with 327,371 in 1921. The 
number who attended and were discharged without examination was 
31 '2 per cent, of the whole number in attendance; tin* percentage in the 
preceding year was 31. The amount paid to witnesses on account of 
the expenses of their attendance rose from Rs. 3,09,303 in 1921 to 
Rs. 3,29,340 in 1922. 

Ill . — ( V; it rts of Sew i o ji . 

84. The number of eases committed for trial or referred during the 
year was 1,331 against 1,302 in 1921; and the number decided, including 
the eases pending from the previous year, was 1,209 against 1,350. There 
were 205 eases pending at the close of the year. Commitments increased 
in 13, decreased in 12 districts, and remained the same in one district. 

85. There were 4,058 persons or 192 more than in 1921 under trial 
before the courts of session. The eases of 3,218 persons were decided, 29 
persons died or escaped, and 81 1 persons remained under trial at the close 
of the year. Of the 3,218 persons tried, 1 ,031 or 50*0 per cent, were con- 
victed and 1,387 were acquitted or discharged, and the cases of 200 persons 
referred to the High Court under sections 307 and 374 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. 

80. The number of persons tried by jury wus 2,839 and, of the 
persons so tried, the Sessions Judge approved of the verdict of the jury 
in resject of 2,451 and disapproved of it in respect of 388 persons. 

The Sessions Judge disagreed with the verdict of the jury in regard 
to 187 persons and referred the eases to the High Court under section 307 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

87. The aveiage duration of sessions trials, from the date of commit- 
ment to the date of decision, fell from 01 :9 days in 1921 to* 53 :5 days in 
1922. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION. 

1 . — II it) h ( 1 o it rl. 

88. At the opening of the year, 44 appeals from sentences or orders of 
criminal courts were pending before the High Court. During the year, 
598 appeals w^ere preferred, and 509 were decided, leaving 73 pending at 
its close. Pour appeals were preferred by the local Government against 
orders of acquittal. 

89. Four hundred and twenty-seven appeals against sentences of 
courts of session were decided. The orders of the low er courts were upheld 
in 372, reversed in 13, and modified in 36 instances. Six eases w T ere 
remanded for re-trial. 

7a 
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One hundred and forty appeals from the orders of magistrates of the 
Presidency town were decided, the orders being affirmed in 122, modified 
in 7, and reversed in 9 eases. Two yases were remanded for re-trfhl. 

Two of ilie four appeals referred by the local Government against 
orders of acquittal were decided during the year. Both these appeals 
were dismissed. In one case, the accused was charged with offences under 
sections 417 and 420 of the Indian Penal Code and was acquitted hy an 
Honorary Presidency Magistrate. Tn the other case* the accused was 
charged with an offence under section 273 (2) of the Bengal Municipal 
Act and was acquitted by a sub-deputy magistrate. 


77 . — Appellate courts subordinate to the High Court . 

90. There were 147 appeals pending before the courts of session at 
the opening of tin* year. During the year, 3,054 appeals were preferred, 
3,017 were decided, and 180 remained pending at its close. The number 
of appeals preferred was 30 more than in 1921. Tn the appeals decided 
5,280 persons were concerned. The appeals of 1,107 persons or 22 per 
cent, were* summarily dismissed; 1,914 appellants, whose appeals were 
admitted, were altogether unsuccessful; 954 obtained a reduction or alter- 
ation of sentence ; 1,129 were acquitted ; and in tin* cases of 121 appellants, 
a new trial or further inquiry was ordered. The case of one person was 
referred to the High Court. 

The proportion of persons whose appeals were wholly unsuccessful, 
successful in obtaining a modification of the original orders, and success- 
ful in obtaining their reversal, was 58*2, 18 and 21-3, respectively. Of 
those concerned in admitted appeals only, the proportions were 46*4, 23*1 
and 27*4 per cent. In the case of admitted appeals, the results on the 
whole were more favourable to appellants than in the previous year. 

91. In the courts of magistrates, 185 appeals were pending at the 
opening of the year. During the year, 3,334 appeals were preferred, 3,310 
were decided, and 207 remained pending at its close. The number pre- 
ferred was 129 more than in 1921. 

The number of persons whose appeals were decided hy courts of magis- 
trates was 5,635. Of these, the appeals of 1,205 were summarily dismissed, 
and the sentences on 2,350, whose appeals were admitted, were confirmed, 
making a total of 3,555 wholly unsuccessful appellants, or 63 per cent. Of 
the remainder, 601 appellants or 10*6 per cent, obtained a modification 
of the sentences passed on them, 1,382 or 24*5 per cent, their total annul- 
ment and in the case of 94 appellants, a new trial or further inquiry was 
ordered. The cases of three persons were referred to the High Court. 
Compared with 1921, the results were more favourable to appellants. 
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92. The cases of 107 European British subjects were decided during of 
the year, as against 89 in the previous year. All of these were dealt with British*" 
by magistrates. Of the accused persons, 9 claimed to be tried by a mixed ,ub J #ct *‘ 


jury. 


In the cases disposed of, 08 persons were convicted and 39 w r ere 
acquitted. In 57 cases the convictions were for offences under special and 
local laws, in 4 e^ses for offences against property, in 3 cases for offences 
affecting the human body, in 3 cases for criminal intimidation, and 
in one case for an offence affecting the public health, etc. The number of 
European British subjects tried was largest in the 24-Parganas (45). 

93. Compared w r ith the figures of 1921, there was a considerable G«n*rai. 
increase in the number of criminal cases disposed of by magistrates both 
in the mufassal and in the Presidency town. There was also an increase 
in the appellate and revisional work disposed of by magistrates, but in 
the courts of session there was a general decrease in the outturn of such 
work. In the High Court there was an increase in original and revisional 
work but a deerease in appellate work. 


Thirty-three persons (10 in Nadia, (i in Jessore, 5 in Chittagong, 3 in 
Dacca, 1 in Noakhali and 8 in the Presidency town) were under trial for 
offences against the State. Of these, 7 were acquitted, 23 convicted, and 
3 remained under trial at the close of the year. 

During the year under review, illegal sentences of whipping were 
passed in five cases, as against six in 1921. 

94. After debiting, as usual, to the administration of criminal justice, Receipt* and 
a portion of the salaries of judicial officers, calculated according to the chargM * 
time which their returns show* them to have devoted to it, the total charges 

for the year amounted to Its. 38,50,985. Of this amount Its. 20,12,123 were 
for the salaries of judicial officers; Its. 1,59,701 for fixed and temporary 
copying establishments; Its. 1,87,317 for process-servers; Its. 7,49,830 for 
other establishments; Its. 7,47,954 for contingencies and refunds. 

The receipts amounted to Its. 20,04,152. Of litis amount, Rs. 10,39,503 
were under fines. Its. 1,61,233 under process-fees; Its. 1,73,920 under 
copying and comparing fees; Rs. 5,11,920 under court-fee stamp receipts 
other than the above, and Its. 1,47,570 were miscellaneous receipts. 

Compared w T ith the figures of 1921, the receipts show r an increase of over 
Rs. 3,72,000 and the charges of over Rs. 4,32,000. 

95. The number of cases brought to trial during 1922 was 205, and Criminal 

the total number of cases disposed of 491. The number of witnesses scheduled ^ 
examined was 950. The total number of persons under trial including district of tha 
those awaiting trial from the previous year was 557 ; of these 362 were 1,11 

discharged or acquitted and 152 convicted. Of the cases brought to trial 

55 wrere for theft, 23 for criminal trespass and 43 for offences under 
special and local laws. 
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Civil Justice. 

[Report on the Administration of Civil Justice in the Presidency of Bengal during the 

year 1922.] t 

96. The permanent civil judicial staff employed in the Presidency 
during 1922 consisted of 15 High Court Judges, 21 District Judges, 10 
Additional District Judges, a Chief Judge and six Judges of the Presi- 
dency Small Cause Court, three Provincial Small Cause Court Judges who 
exercised also the powers of a Subordinate Judge, 43 Subordinate Judges 
and 235 Munsifs. In addition four executive officers exercised the powers 
of a Subordinate Judge or Small Cause Court Judge, and two the powers 
of a Munsif. 

ORIGINAL JURISDICTION.* 

1. — High Court. 

97. The n umber of civil suits pending on the Original Side of the 
High Court at the end of 1921 was 5,378, including 105 suits received by 
transfer from other courts, and the number instituted during 1922 was 
3,707, including 84 suits received by transfer from other courts and three 
remanded for re-trial during the year, making a total of 9,085 for 
disposal in 1922. Of the suits instituted during 1922, 2,787 were for 
money or movable property, 203 were mortgage suits, and 232 w T ere for 
immovable property. 

The value of suits for specific money claims was Its. 6,33,48,455 as 
compared with Rs. 5,22,26,287 in the previous year. 

98. The number of suits decided in 1922 was 3,763. The number 
undisposed of at the end of the year was 5,322. The number pending at 
the close of the year was less than the number pending at the close of the 
previous year by 56. There were 2,720 suits pending over one year, show- 
ing a decrease of 121 on the figures of the previous year. 

99. During the year 539 petitions for probates and letters of adminis- 
tration, and 18,630 interlocutory applications (including applications for 
the appointment of guardians under the Guardians and Wards Act, 1890, 
for the appointment of guardian ml litem , for the appointment of receivers, 
for injunctions, for discovery of documents, for execution, for summonses 
to witnesses, for special leave to file written statements after time) were 
disposed of. Of the interlocutory applications, 10,140 were disposed of by 
the Court or by a Judge in chambers and the remainder (8,490) by the 
Registrar and the Master. 

100. The number of awards filed and that of applications made in 
execution thereof were 327 and 201, respectively. 

101. The number of appeals pending from the previous year was 78, 
and 155 new appeals were preferred to the Appellate Side of the Court! 
Of the total number, 43 were dismissed for default or otherwise not prose- 
cuted, and 106 were decided. Of the latter, the decrees of the courts of 
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first instance were affirmed in 66, modified in 19, and reversed in 18 eases; 
three cases were remanded for re-triil. Eighty-four appeals remained 
undeculed at the close of the year. # 

102. The number of cases, under the old and new Acts, pending 1 in the 
Insolvency Court at the commencement of the year, was 163 and 1,052 
respectively, and the number instituted during the year was 245. Of the 
1,460 cases for disposal, 47 were disposed of, the adjudication being set 
aside or superseded or the petition being withdrawn or dismissed in 24 
and the insolvents obtaining relief in 23 eases. Two thousand six hun- 
dred and seventy-two applications of a miscellaneous character were also 
disposed of during the year. 

103. For the hearing of original suits and applications, one Judge sat 
alone for 7 days, two Judges sat separately and simultaneously for 8 days, 
three Judges sat separately and simultaneously for 95 days, and four 
Judges sat separately and simultaneously for 84 days, and five Judges sat 
for l day. The Insolvency Court engaged the time of one Judge for 10 
days. Appeals from the Original Side and references under section 51 ( /) 
of the Indian Income Tax Act, 1918, occupied a bench of two Judges for 
108 days, and a bench of three Judges for two days, respectively, against 
105 days and two days in 1921. 

104. Nine appeals from the Original Side were pending from the pre- 
vious year, and one appeal was admitted during the year. Of these, four 
were disposed of bv the Vrivy Council, two were settled before the paper- 
boobs were transmitted to the Frivy Council, and four remained pending 
at the close of the year. 


105. The following figures exhibit the financial results for the last 
three years, including under the head of expenditure the salaries of the 
J udges : — 


Year. 

Keceip*s (a). 

Receipts (ft). 

| Expenditure. 


Rs. 

R 8. 

Rs. 

1920 .. 

18,82,225 

4,74,512 

5,50,276 

1921 .. 

15,43,505 

6,15.935 

6,28,604 

1922 .. 

17,97,855 

7,04,634 

6,83,835 


(a) Including the duty raised on the grant of probates and letter* of administration. 

( b ) Excluding ditto ditto ditto. 


77 . — Civil Courts in the vutfassal subordinate to the High Court . 

106. The court of the 4th munsif at Midnapore Sadar ceased to exist 
with the opening of a new munsifi at Jhargram in that district with effect 
from the 27th February 1922. 


Insolvency 

cases. 


Duration of 
sittings. 


Appeals to tho 
Privy Council. 


Financial 

remits. 
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The village of Daudkandi was transferred from the jurisdiction of the 
sadar munsifi of Comilla in the district of Tippera to that of Narajanganj 
munsifi in the district of Dacca. 1 

The villages of Mugarkhaiula, Char Chandra, Bhasaldi, Subajnagar 
and Karali were excluded from the Chikandi munsifi in the district of 
Faridpur and were included in that of Munshiganj in the district of 
Dacca. 

107. The number of suits instituted in 1922 was 604,406, a decrease 
of 39,639 on the figures of the previous year. 

The decrease occurred in money, rent and title suits to the extent of 
11*1, 3*1 and 3*8 per cent., respectively. • 

The total value of suits instituted in 1922 amounted to Rs. 9,52,97,262, 
showing a decrease of Ks. 67,67,805 on the total for 1921. This decrease 
is mainly due to the fall in institutions under all classes of suits. 

108. There was a decrease in the number of suits instituted in all the 
districts, except Dacca, Myinensingh and Bakarganj. 

The largest number of suits was instituted in the district of Mymen- 
singh (69,603), where the number of money, rent and title suits 
26,322, 35,267 and 8,014, respectively) was the heaviest in the province. 
In no other district- did the institutions exceed 50,000. 

The number of suits disposed of was 630,070, a decrease of 74,212, on 
the figures of 1921. 

Of the total number, 603,690 were disposed of by Munsifs, 14,605 by 
Subordinate Judges, 11,315 by Small Cause Court Judges, and 400 by 
District and Additional Judges. The figures show a decrease in all 
grades of courts. 

109. The average duration of suits (contested and uncontested) decid- 
ed by the several grades of courts is given in the following statement: — * 


— 

District 

Judges. 

Subordinate 

Judges. 

Munsifs. 

Small Cause 
[Court Judges. 



Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Under ordinary 

f Contested 

340 

570 

276 


procedure. 

[ Uncontested 

250 

343 

137 

.... 

Under Small 

f Contested 


126 

126 

126 

Cause Court ■ 
procedure. 

[ Uncontested 



78 

64 

64 


The results show an increase in the average duration of (1) uncontested 
suits disposed of by District Judges under the ordinary procedure, (2) 
contested and uncontested suits decided by Subordinate Judges under the 
Small Cause Court procedure, (3) contested suits disposed of by Munsifs 
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both under the ordinary and Small Cause Court procedures, and (4) con- 
tested suits decided by the Small Cause Court Judges, and a decrease in 
the other cases. 

t 

110. The number of suits pending at the close of the year was 170,300, 
against 190,560 in the previous year. The decrease is chiefly due to 
smaller institutions during the year. 

Of the pending suits, 10,190 had been pending for more than a year, 
01,583 for more than six months and 27,304 for more than three months. 
The figures show an increase in the number of suits pending over one 
year, and a decrease in the number pending for more than six months, 
and three months. OHhe suits pending over one year, 12,892 were in the 
courts of Munsifs, and 3, *298 in t lie courts of District and Subordinate 
Judges, the figures showing an increase of 1,104 and 184, respectively, as 
compared with 1921. A large proportion of these suits (04*0 per cent.) 
were, however, pending for final decree. 

111. There were 129,088 applications for execution of decrees pending 
from the previous year, and 403,453 applications were made during the 
year. Realization was complete in 150.227 cases and partial in 93,481. 
In 222,522 cases proceedings were returned as infract nous, and 118,039 
cases remained pending at the close of the year. The number of eases 
in which execution proceedings were unsuccessful was most marked in 
Dacca, Nadia and Earidpur, the percentages of totally infructuous pro- 
ceedings in these districts being 70 -7, 68 * 4 and 58 -9, respectively. The 
total amount realized in courts other than Small Cause Courts was 
Its. 2,50,71,353. 

Debtors were imprisoned in 63 cases; moveable property was sold in 
7,301 and immoveable propel ty in 80,052 cases. 

/ / /. — Ca 1 cu 1 1 a S m aU Ca ?/ s c Co urt. 

112. The number of suits instituted and decided in the Presidency 
Court of Small Causes during 1922 and the number pending at its (dose 
were 22,926, 24,895 and 4,095, respectively, showing a decrease of 1,448, 
1,089 and 077, respectively, on the figures of the previous year. Sixty- 
five applications were filed under section 620 of the Calcutta Municipal 
Act (Bengal Act III of 1899). 

The decrease in institutions was spread over all classes of suits. 

The total value of the litigation was Rs. 75,78,050, against 
Rs. 78,50,258, in the preceding year. 

The average duration of contested and uncontested suits was 107 *5 
and 55*7 days, against 100 and 77 *2, respectively, in 1921. 

113. Of 15,856 applications for the execution of decrees dealt with 
during the year, including 3,574 pending from the previous year, 14,691 
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were determined and 1,165 remained pending 1 at the close of the year. 
Of the latter, 193 were more than three months old. Of the applications 
disposed of, 6,798 resulted in whole or partial satisfaction of the decrees 
granted, *1,535 were returned as wholfy infruetuous and 3,358 were trans- 
ferred to other courts. 

The total amount realized was Rs. 6,21,321, as compared with 
Rs. 6,23,738 in the previous year. 

APPELLATE J URI8D1CTJON. 

Court., 1 

114. One hundred and fifty-five appeals from decisions on the Original 
Side were filed during the year and 78 were pending at its commence- 
ment. Of the total, 149 were decided and 84 remained pending at the 
close of the year. The number of appeals disposed of was 29 more than 
in 1921. On the Appellate Side, 64 such appeals were filed during the 
year and 30 were pending at its commencement. Of these, 69 were 
decided and 33 remained pending at the close of the year. 


//. — Appeals from the Subordinate Cii'il Courts. 

115. The statement below shows the number of first and second 
appeals from the decrees and orders of the provincial courts of original and 
appellate jui isdiction, respectively, which came before the High Court and 
were decided during the year. The figures include appeals Jrom the 
courts of Assam. The number of first appeals from decrees and orders 
shows an increase of 113 and 2, and of second appeals from decrees and 
orders an increase of 89 and 26, respectively, compared with the figures 
of the preceding year: — 


— 

Pending at 
the ( ml of 
1021. 

Referred 

Decide.]. 

Pending at 
the on i of 

J 022. 

First Appeals. 





From decrees 

453 

337 

308 

482 

From orders 

21)5 

234 

229 

270 

Second Appeals. 





From decrees , . . . 

5,323 

2,705 

3,548 

4,480 

From orders 

143 

181 

,182 

142 

Total 

0,1*4 

3,457 

4,267 

r.,374 
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The following table shows the results of appeals decided by the High 
Court affecting District Judges and Subordinate Judges: — 



*» Affirmed. 

Modified or 

Reversed. 


District, 

Judges. 

Subordinate 

Judges. 

District 

Judges. 

Subordinate 

Judges. 

f Original decrees 

76 

77 

20 

37 

Appeals from . . t 

(^Appellate decrees . . 

916 

700 

149 

132 

Miscellaneous appeals 

57 

58 

47 

31 


777 . — Appellate Courts subordinate to the Ifi{}h Court . 

110. Thirteen thousand eight hundred and thirty appeals were insti- 
tuted in 1922 ? showing a decrease of 2,085, as compared with the previous 
year. 

Of the appeals instituted, 0,411 were in title suits, 5,481 in rent suits, 
and 2,048 in suits for money or moveables. Tin* numbers show a decrease 
of 402, 1,718 and 05, respectively. 

The number of appeals valued at sums below Rs. 10 and between 
Rs. 10 and Its. 50 was 1,405 and 4,418, respectively. The total value of 
the appeals instituted in the subordinate courts was Rs. 28,40,084 and 
was less than that, of 1921 by Rs. 75,447. 

117. The number of appeals de(‘ided was 19,541 and shows a decrease 
of 029 in the number decided by District and Additional Judges and of 
414 in that decided by Subordinate Judges, as compared with the previous 
year. The number of appeals disposed of after contest (15,415) was 440 
less than in 1921. 

The decrease in disposals was spread over 11 districts and was largest 
in Noakhali (2,188) ? followed by Chittagong (845), Midnapore (474) and 
Mymensingh (404). 

On the oilier hand, there was a marked increase in Rajshahi (1,477). 

118. The number of appeals pending at the (‘lose of the year was 
15,040, and was less than that of 1921 by 5,412. 

The number of over one year old appeals fell from 7,040 to 4,754. 
The 24-Parganas was accountable for the hugest number, r/r , 794. 

119. The results on the decision of the lower courts of the appeals 
decided during the year were as follows: In 9,910 cases or 50*8 per 
cent, of the whole, the judgment of the lower courts was affirmed; in 
3,337 cases or 17 - 1 per cent., it was modified and in 2,922 cases or 15 per 
cent, it was reversed. Eight hundred and eighty-six or 4 *5 per cent, were 
remanded, and 2,470 or 12*6 per cent, were either not prosecuted or dis- 
missed for default. The results are more favourable to the lower courts 
than in the preceding year. 
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120. There was a further decrease in the institutions of original suits 

and appeals in the subordinate courts, with the result that, notwith- 
standing a decrease in disposals, there was an appreciable reduction in 
the arrears. The number of year-old cases was greater in the original, 
and smaller in the appellate courts, than in the previous year. On the 
Appellate Side of the High Court the institutions were greater than in 
the previous year, but the disposals being still greater there was an 
appreciable reduction in the pending file. 4 

121. The receipts of the civil courts in Bengal and of the High Court 
amounted to Rs. 1,80,81,893 showing an increase of Rs. 21,73,810 and 
the charges to Rs. 87,82,557 showing an increase ef Rs. 7,82,526 on those 
of 1921. Including the amount realised on account of duty on probates, 
etc., the profit to Government from civil litigation amounted to 
Rs. 92,99,330 and excluding this item, it amounted to Rs. 75,59,278. 
Details of the receipts and charges are as follows : — 


Receipts. 


In stamps . . 


In cash or specials 
stamps. j 


Process foes 
Other fees 
Other receipts 

Copying and comparing fees 
Fines 


Total 


Rs. 

30,14,484 
.. 1,41,20,834 

3,61,038 
5,01,968 
3,579 

.. 1,80,81,893 


Charges. 


Salaries of judicial officers 

f Process servers 


Establishment 


L Others 


Copyists fees’ 

Contingencies and refunds . . 


32,95,782 

12,66,333 

28,49,649 

5,39,443 

8,31,350 

Total . . 87,82,557 


There was an increase in receipts under all heads except “fines ” and 
“ copying and comparing fees.” Ender the head “other fees” the in- 
crease amounted to more than Rs. 21,38,000. The increase in expenditure 
was under all heads, and was most marked under head “ Establishment.” 
civil Justice in 122. The total number of civil suits instituted during the year 1922 
tf Mr ic t th • civil courts of the scheduled district of Chittagong Hill Tracts 

Chittafonf Hill was 527, of which 525 were for money and moveable property. The total 
Tnets. number of civil suits for disposal was 605. Of these 55 were contested 

and 81 were without trial. The number pending at the close of the year 
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being 56. The number of miscellaneous cases was 3,000. Of these 2,181 — 

were decreed ex parte and 316 were pending at ihe close of the year. The 
total if umber of appeals from decree** was 65. Of these 64 were disposed 
of, including one case transferred to another province. The number of 
miscellaneous appeals was 25, of which 24 were disposed of. The number 
of applications for execution of decrees was 1,092, of which 155 were 
pending at the close of the year. 


Jails. 


[The report on the Administration of the Jails Department in tho Presidency of Bengal 

for the year 1 1*22.1 

123. The total number of prisoners admitted in the jails in this Presi- Ja u population, 
deucy during the year was 84,985 or 1 ,619 more than in 1921 , and the daily 
average number was 15,219 *98 against 14,660*83 in the previous year. 

The increase was due to tho admission of a large number of prisoners who 
had been convicted of offences in connection with the non-co-operation 
movement. This was the outstanding feature of ihe year. Endeavours 
were made by the non-co-operators to overwhelm Government by tlie 
number of people who were prepared to break the law and court imprison- 
ment. Steps had, therefore, to he taken to construct or open temporary 
additional jails to cope with the situation. On the 1st January 1922 the 
number of such prisoners stood at 3,617. Only the temporary jail which 
had been opened at Kidderpore at the end of the previous year was 
actually required, though one was constructed at Kanchrapara, and the 
European Ward of ihe Mental Hospital at Berhampore was temporarily 
converted into a special jail for female prisoners in case of conviction. 

By the 30th December the numbers had fallen to 162. This was due not 
only to the expiry of the active phase of the movement and of sentences in 
the ordinary course, but also to the clemency of Government in the remis- 
sion of sentences. The temporary jail at Kanchrapara has been abolished. 


124. At first, owing to the large influx into the jails of better class 
non-co-operation prisoners, temporary rules were issued creating a special 
class for prisoners possessing a better education and higher social status 
and with a higher standard of living than the ordinary convict without 
regard to their character or the character of their offence. This classifi- 
cation, was, however, too wide. Subsequently, these rules were super- 
seded by revised rules prescribing differential treatment for a more res- 
tricted class of prisoners certified by Government to be special class 
prisoners on account not only of their status and education but also of their 
character and the character of their offence. The district jail at Berham- 
pore has now been set aside for the accommodation of such prisoners. 

125. The contact of these prisoners with ordinary convicts which, 
owing to their numbers, it was impossible to avoid, and the differential 
treatment accorded to them resulted inside the jails in a general deterio- 
ration of the standard of discipline amongst the ordinary convicts. Out- 
side the jails their imprisonment aroused an unusual amount of public 
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interest. Many garbled and unwarranted accounts of alleged harsh treat- 
ment towards non-co-operation prisoners that were published in news- 
papers excited undue sympathy which reflected itself inside the jhils in 
an attempt to upset discipline and to make the administration of the jails 
impossible. Two other effects must be noted of the presence of these non- 
co-operation prisoners. The first is that the disorganisation caused by 
such a large influx affected the earnings from jail industries adversely; 
whilst the second is that apart from the extra expenditure on buildings, 
the major portion of the extra cost of guarding and maintaining prison- 
ers, Rs. 3,49,402, over that of the previous year, was due to the special 
diet clothing and bedding of special class prisoners. It is not out of 
place to remark in these days of retrenchment thal the efforts of the non- 
eo-operators resulted in an extra expenditure of public revenues during 
the year of roughly seven lakhs on the administration of jails. 

Outbreaks fn 120. The spirit of insubordination among the dangerous characters 

confined in the Presidency Jail culminated in open mutiny on two occa- 
sions, once on the 2(ith April and again on t lie 1st October 1922. In 
the first, 9 convicts were killed and 49 injured. Of the Jail staff one 
warder died of injuries and thirty-six others, including the Superinten- 
dent, Jailer, and six Assistant Jailers were injured. The incidents of 
both the outbreaks have been dealt with in detail in Government resolu- 
tions Nos. 7420 R.J. and 589 T.R., dated 8th August and 26tli October 
1 922 , respect i velv . 

Reform*. During the year a certain amount of progress was made in giving 

effect to such of the recommendations of the Indian Jails Committee as 
could be adopted without any or much additional expense. Owing to the 
financial condition of the province many recommendations of the Com- 
mittee have had to be accepted in principle only; and their practical 
materialisation has been left to better days. On the report of a special 
committee appointed to advise Government as to the religious needs of 
the different communities in jails, rules have, since the close of the year, 
been inserted in the Jail Code regarding the religious observances of 
Hindu and Muhammadan prisoners in jails in this Presidency and other 
minor matters connected therewith. Provision has also been made for 
granting holidays to Hindu and Muhammadan prisoners on the occasion 
of their principal religious festivals. 

Overcrowding 127. Many jails were overcrowded temporarily. Closely connected 

in jail*. with the necessity for additional accommodation is that of segregating 
first offenders and persons charged with petty offences from habituals and 
grave offenders both in the convict and under-trial wards, a necessity 
which has been strongly urged by the Jails Committee. The Committee 
have also recommended the desirability of concentrating prisoners by the 
construction of more central jails and the conversion of district jails into 
sub-jails. These questions are engaging the attention of the Governor in 
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Council, though in the present financial position of the Government of — 
Bengal it is impossible to carry these proposals into effect to any great) 
extent, 

128. There was a further increase in the number of prisoners under juvenile 
16 years, the number being* 687 against 338 in 1921. The increase was offeBCler ** 
mainly due to the effect of the non-co-operation movement on young 
persons. A scheme is under preparation for the establishment of a refor- 
matory school and other industrial schools prescribed by the Bengal 
Childrens Act. The majority of juvenile offenders now in jails will, 

when the scheme matures, be treated in these schools. The Juvenile Jail 
continued to do useful work; and the introduction of the star class sys- 
tem shows a gradual diminution in the number of offences committed by 
the hoys. The Calcutta Prisoners’ Aid Society is the only institution of 
the kind which has assisted released hoys by securing employment, etc., 
in its own workshops and other private firms and families. 

73*27 per cent, of the total number of convicts admitted 8hort 
during the year were under sentences not exceeding six months, l,n< * nc61, 
and out of a total of o,959 prisoners convicted of thefts 1,585 or above 26 
per cent, bad sentences not exceeding one month. 

129. The total number of offences dealt with in jails was 16,823 Jail offence*, 
against 16,338, showing an increase of 485 offences only. Minor punish- 
ments inflicted were 13,229, inclusive of warning 3,902, and major punish- 
ments 3,555 against 12,374, 3,229 and 3,400 in 1921. Whipping was 
inflicted in 73 cases against 33 in 1921 ; 53 eases were in connection with 

the mutinies in the Presidency Jail. 

130. The system of accounts in the Presidency, Alipore Central and 8 y* t#m 
Juvenile Jails have been examined by the representatives of Messrs. j*H f . 
Price, Waterhouse and Company, Chartered Accountants, London, who 
have recommended a commercialised system of accounting under which a 
record of the actual times during which convicts are employed on the 
various industries would he maintained and the labour cost of running 
them more accurately credited to the jails. The matter is now under the 
consideration of Government. 

131. The sick-rate, 43*0 per mille, showed a satisfactory diminution 
as compared with the preceding four years. The death-rate, 18 *7 per 
mille, though higher than in 1921 } was below that of the preceding three 
years. There was a marked fall in the death-rate from pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. 

Registration. 

[Triennial Report on the Administration of the Registration Department in Bengal 
for the three years ending 1922.] 

132. There were 415 offices open at the end of the year as against 
417 at the end of 1921. The total number of registrations and the total 
income declined from 1,855,944 and Rs. 25,44,469, respectively, in 1921 to 
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1,760,042 ami Rs. 24,77,556 in 1922; but the total expenditure increased 
from Rs. 15,87,100 in 1921 to Rs. 16,45,743 in 1922, chiefly on account of 
revision of pay of ministerial officers # and menials. 

A comparison of the figures for the triennium 1920 — 1922 with the 
previous triennial figures shows a decided increase in the work of the 
department. The number of offices rose from 408 to 415. Compulsory 
and optional registrations affecting immoveable property increased by 
17*7 per cent, and 12*0 per cent., respectively. The total number of 
registrations was 5,702,434 as compared with 4,913,594? in the preceding 
triennium, showing an increase of 16*0 per cent. The receipts of the 
department during the past three years amounted to nearly Rs. 78 lakhs 
and the expenditure to nearly Rs. 44 lakhs, leaving a surplus of over 34 
lakhs. As compared with the previous triennium, the receipts increased 
by 25 1 per cent.*, the expenditure by 32*5 per cent., and the surplus rose 
by 16 *6 per cent. 

133. The Madras system of departmental District Registrars was 
introduced in May 1919 as an experimental measure in the districts of 
Mymensingh, Dinajpur, Ch ittagong, Midnapore and Murshidabad. 
The experiment, however, did not prove a success, and was discontinued 
in Mymensingh and Dinajpur in the years 1921 and 1922, respectively. 
Orders for its discontinuance in the remaining three districts issued after 
the close of the triennium. 

134. The pay of practically the whole staff of the Registration 
Department, was revised in the period under review. A final revision 
involving additional annual expenditure of Rs. 24,000 and based on the 
report of the McAlpin Committee took effect from the 1st duly 1921. 

The scheme for the revision of pay of the ministerial establishments 
of district headquarters and rural registration offices, which was sanction- 
ed by the Secretary of State in October 1916 and was introduced partially 
in 1919, was given full effect to in 1920 at an additional expenditure of 
Rs. 1,38,000 per annum. Here, too, the relief afforded by increased pay 
proved inadequate on account, of the abnormal rise in prices, and time- 
scale pay was sanctioned for the ministerial establishment of the Regis- 
tration Department on the lines of the recommendations of the McAlpin 
Committee, with effect from the 1st January 1922, at an additional 
annual expenditure of Rs. 2,01,480. Time-scale pay was also introduced 
in the offices of the Registrar of Calcutta and the Inspector-General of 
Registration, Bengal, at an extra annual cost of Rs. 6,046 and Rs. 12,419, 
respectively. 

The scheme for the revision of pay of registering officers, which includ- 
ed a measure of reorganisation, also materialised during this triennium, 
and effect was given to it from the 1st December 1922 at an estimated 
cost in 1922 of Rs. 48,000, the total annual cost of the scheme being esti- 
mated at Rs. 1,92,000. According to this scheme the monthly pay of a 
Sub-Registrar has now been fixed at Rs. 80 — 6 — 140 — 6 — 200 — 10 — 250, 
with efficiency bars at Rs. 140 and Rs. 200. 
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135. Fifty-nine marriages were registered during the calendar year 
1922 under the Marriage Act III of 1872 against 52 in 1921. Of these, 
41 were registered in Calcutta, 7 in Dacca, 3 in Howrah, 2 each in 
Hooghly, Tippera and Chittagong, and 1 each in Burdwan and Mymen- 
singh. There were 45 Marriage Registrars, including 28 c,r officio Regis- 
trars, as against 44 in the previous year. Of the 45 Marriage Registrars 
only 14 registered marriages. 

136. Bengal Act I of 1876 (an Act for the Voluntary Registration of 
Muhammadan Marriages and Divorces) was in force in the whole of tins 
Presidency. The number of offices at the end of the year 1922 was 324 
against 314 at the end of the year 1921. The total number of ceremonies 
registered during the year was 74,4G7 against 69,168 in 1921, showing an 
increase of 7*6 per cent. The increase, which was confined to the Dacca 
and Chittagong Divisions, is believed to be due to the steps taken by the 
Inspector-General of Registration lo popularise the Act. The total 
receipts of Muhammadan Registrars and Kazis, including gratuities, 
amounted to Rs. 1,46,880-1-7 during 1922 against Rs. 1,36,900-0-9 in 
the preceding year, showing an increase of 7 *2 per cent. 

137. The number of companies limited by shares in operation in 
Bengal at the close of the year 1922-23 was 2,527 with a nominal capi- 
tal of Rs. 3,36,30,81,564 and a paid up capital of Rs. 1,02,04,44,491 as com- 
pared with 2,393 companies with Rs. 3,17,21,90,164 nominal and 
Rs. 91,26,76,379 paid up capital at the end of the preceding year. The 
number of new companies registered during the year was 203 as against 
313 in the year 1921-22. Of these, 180 were limited by shares and 4 by 
guarantee; and 19 representing various social and philanthropic objects 
were registered under the Societies Registration Act, 1860 (XX l of 1860). 
The largest number of companies was, as usual, registered under the head 
“ Trading and Manufacturing, ” “ Banking and Loan ” companies coming 
next. Five hundred and seventy-eight companies increased, while 46 
reduced their capital, the corresponding figures of the year 1921-22 being 
540 and 10. Forty-five companies, against 42 in the previous year, ceased 
to work, went into liquidation, were finally dissolved or otherwise became 
defunct during the year under review. The net receipts of the Registrar 
of Joint Stock Companies from all sources aggregated Rs. 81,238-6-0 
against Rs, 1,06,157-2-0 in the previous year. The decrease is attributed 
to the smaller number of new companies registered during the year under 
report. During the year no new auditor’s certificate was granted under 
section 144 of the Companies Act, but a renewed certificate was granted 
to a temporary certificate-holder who had allowed his certificate to lapse. 
The register of auditors at the close of the year 1922-23 showed that 12 
auditors certified by this Government were entitled to audit companies, 
accounts throughout British India, while the operations of 26 such certi- 
ficate-holders were restricted to this Presidency. There were 18 prosecu- 
tions under the Indian Companies Act during the year, of which 15 
ended in convictions and 3 were withdrawn. 
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Nothing 1 of importance was reported during the year as regards the 
working of the Provident Insurance Societies Act, 1912 (V of 1912). 
Thoie were five such societies in Bengal during 1922-23, as against two 
in the previous year. 


Municipal and Local Self-Government Departments. 

MUNICIPALITIES OUTSIDE CALCUTTA. 


Humber of 
municIpalltiM. 

EUctloni. 


Ratepayers 
ml voters. 


[Reports from the Commissioners of Divisions on the Working of Municipalities in the 
Bengal Presidency (except Calcutta) during the year 1922-23.] 

138. The number of municipalities rose from 11(5 to 117 owing to the 
establishment of a municipality at Rajbari in the district of Faridpur. 

139. General elections were held in 21 municipalities which were, 
generally speaking, well contested as is evidenced by the larger number of 
civil suits and objections in connection with them. Excitement, was so 
great at Ilooghly-Chinsura for the election in Ward No. V that the crowd 
became unmanageable and the election meeting broke up in confusion 
and a fresh election had to be held on a postponed date. At Comilla there 
were objections before the District Magi^ti ate against all the elections, 
but all weie rejected after hearing. At Asansol, where the election sys- 
tem was first introduced during the year under report, all the seats were 
keenly contested. The evils of interference by the civil courts in the case 
of municipal elections are becoming more and more manifest with the 
increasing number of civil suits. In the civil suit in connection with the 
Dacca Municipality, referred to last year, the court issued a perpetual 
injunction restraining the elected candidate from sitting on the Board. 
An appeal has been filed and is still pending. In the case of the Manik- 
tala Municipality fresh elections in Wards II and III could not be held 
during the year under report, as an appeal is still pending before the 
High Court against the decision of the Session Judge confirming the 
decree of the Lower Court, setting aside the elections held in 1919-20. 
Whatever the final result of the appeal may be, it wall not be of much 
practical value as the life of the Board will expire on the 1st April 1924, 
and during the major portion of it, if not the whole, the two wards will 
have gone unrepresented. The ballot system has worked satisfactorily 
everywhere with the solitary exception of Nabadwip, wdiere the Chair- 
man w^as roundly accused of gerrymandering and has since resigned. 

140. The total number of ratepayers w^as 328,789 against 327,239 
in the preceding year, the percentage of the ratepayers to total popula- 
tion being 15 *08. 


Amsiment and 
taxation. 


141. The incidence of taxation shows a steady increase. It was 
Rs. 2-11-7 in (he year 1920-21, Rs. 2-12-2 in 1921-22 and Rs. 2-14-0 
during the year under review. It is gratifying to find that the incidence 
of income shows the same upward tendency, the figures being Rs. 3-7-8 
during 1920-21, Rs. 3-9-0 during 1921-22 and Rs. 3-11-7 during the year 
under report. 
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142. There was a satisfactory increase of Rs. 3 ^ l a khs in collections, — 
the percentage on the current demand rising from 94*3 to 95*2. In 35 
municipalities the collections were equal to, or in excess of, the current 
demand, and in 12 they were over 99 per cent. On the other hand, the 

ratio was under 85 per cent, in 10 municipalities, falling as low as 72 
per cent, in Naihati. 

In the Presidency as a whole the balance outstanding at the close of 
the year amounted* to Rs. 9,88,037 against Its. 8 A lakhs in the previous 
year and Ks. 7,00,890 in the year 1920-21. Howrah shows the largest 
balance outstanding, viz., Ibs. 1,03,903. Other municipalities which had 
unduly large outstandings were Cossipoie-Ohitpur, Tollygunge, Pudge- 
Budge, II ooglily, Mymcifsingh, Dacca, Barisal, jNarayanganj and 
Chittagong. In many cases no satisfactory explanations have been fur- 
nished, hut it seems the real explanation is what is stated by the Commis- 
sioner of the Presidency Division, viz. : * * Few of Die municipalities com- 
ply with the provisions of their own account rules about the method of 
the realisation of taxes. Generally warrants are not promptly issued and 
warrant fees are remitted — a direct encouragement tol a person to pay his 
rates long after they are due.” 

143. The total receipts, include 1 opening balances, fell from. e"peHdituri 
Rs. 1,14,79,504 to Its. 1,12,83,825, the decrease under the heads ” Opening 
Balances ” and “ Revenue Derived from Municipal Property, etc.,” 
counterbalancing the increase of no less than Its. 3 lakhs in receipts from 
taxation. Expenditure rose from Its. 92,95,041 to Its. 94,43,329, the 
largest increase being under the head “ Advances and Deposits.” 

144. The year closed with' an aggregate balance of Its. 18,39,490 as 
compared with Its. 21,84,523 in 1921-22. About one-third of the muni- 
cipalities closed the year with balances exceeding one quarter of the total 
expenditure. On the other hand a number of municipalities failed to 
keep adequate working balances and in several cases they were insullici- 
ent to meet outstanding liabilities. 

145. The amount s}>eiit on education including the Government grant Education, 
of Its. 88,708 was Rs. 3,50,200 or about 4*4 per cent, of the municipal 
income as against 4 *3 per cent, in the preceding year. The expen- 
diture incurred by all municipalities on primary education showed an 
increase of over Rs. 20,000. Seventeen municipalities, however, or one in 

seven failed to spend 3*2 percent, of theii ordinary income -the percent- 
age which is taken to represent the amount required for the education of 
half the number of boys of primary school-going age. On the other hand 
the percentage was over 5 per cent, in 45 municipalities and over 10 per 
cent, in 12. None of the municipalities, for which a scheme for improve- 
ment and expansion of primary education was drawn up by Mr. E. E. 

Biss, could make any appreciable progress towards its execution except 
the South Suburban Municipality which started two primary schools in 
March 1922, and the Kanchrapara Municipality which took steps for 

8a 
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acquiring land for the proposed schools. The Cossipore-Chitpur Munici- 
pality could not spend the Government grant of Rs. 20,000 for its scheme 
as the proposal for acquisition of laitd did not advance. 

146. The provision of a pure water-supply is one of the greatest needs 
of Bengal towns, which, however, arc unable to bear the expense cf con- 
structing water-works without large grants from Government. Of late 
years the amount which Government has been able to contribute has been 
curtailed by financial stringency, and the execution of many useful 
schemes lias consequently had to be deferred. A grant of Rs. 50,000 
was, however, made towards the Raniganj water-supply scheme and an 
equal amount was sanctioned to the Comilla Municipality, where a start 
was made with the much-needed water-supply scheme. The scheme for 
the improvement and extension of the Bankura water-works was sanction- 
ed, Government agreeing to their one-third of the cost. No material pro- 
gress could he made with the water-supply schemes of the Faridpur and 
Bally Municipalities for want of funds, and the proposed improvements, 
to the Chittagong water-works had to be postponed for the same reasons. 

147. As usual the suburban municipalities of Cossipere-Ohitpur Manik- 
tala, Tolly gunge. South ‘Suburban and Garden Reach were supplied with 
water from the Calcutta mains, while several other municipalities in the 
Presidency Division got their supply, from the local mill filters. The 
Berhampore water-works was in a deplorable condition; it was in need 
of many urgent improvements, while the water-raie fund had heavy 
liabilities to clear up. The inability of the Municipal Commissioners to 
make these improvements out of their increased revenue derived from 
the revision of assessment was brought to the notice of Government and 
a special grant of Rs. 10,000 was made from provincial revenues after 
the close of the year on condition that ilie municipality should take a loan 
of the same amount to clear the liabilities, and temporarily transfer the 
management of the water-works to the Public Health Department of 
Government. It is observed in this connection that although the mu fas- 
sal municipalities are realizing the possibility of undertaking water- 
supply schemes of a cheaper type based on artesian borings or tube wells, 
more experience is needed before they can be carried out in all areas. 

148. The total conservancy charges during the year were Rs. 21 
lakhs, which was about Rs. 5 lakhs in excess of the receipt from latrine 
fees. 

The sewerage scheme for Dacca was in progress and that for Tittagarh 
Municipality was sanctioned after the close of the year. 

149. The accounts of almost all municipalities except Gobardanga 
were audited during the year. Embezzlements or misappropriation of 
municipal money occurred in Bankura, Hooghly-Chinsura, Maniktala and 
Barasfet. The amounts misappropriated, which are not reported in all 
cases, were, however, realized from the culprits and the officers concerned 
were dismissed. The long-standing question of embezzlement of hackney 
carriage fees of the Rajshahi Municipality which dates back to 1919, came 
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to a final decision after tliie close of tlie year, by the dismissal of the 
hackney carriage inspector and the transfer of the officiating tax daroga 
to a le&s responsible post. 

The municipal authorities of Comilla took prompt and suitable action 
in remedying the defects and irregualarities pointed out by the Examiner 
of Local Accounts. At the same time it must be admitted that gencially 
little attention is paid to audit reports which are intended for the assist- 
ance of the local authorities and for bringing to light of defects 
and irregularities with a view to their remedy. 

150. The total ordinary income of the municipality fell from 
Rs. 15,99,554 to Us. 15,92,551. The decrease is mainly attributed to the 
fall of receipt under the Fire Brigade Act and to the non-receipt of any 
contribution from the public for any improvement work. Expenditure 
rose from Rs. 12,62,192 to Its. 14,00,146 mainly on account of increased 
•outlay under the heads “ Water-supply,” “ Roads ” and “ Conservancy.” 
There was a revision of assessment in Wards IV and VII I. The cut rent 
demand on account of municipal taxes rose from Rs. 14,91,245 to 
Rs. 16,70,330. The financial jMhsition of the municipality has improved 
within recent years. 

The duties of cleansing the roads, drains and privies in the town was, 
as before, vested in the Ward Committees. Both the Chairman and the 
Commissioner of the Division complain of their inadequate supervision 
and of want of sympathy and co-ordination with the central municipal 
authorities. The question of the disposal of street sweepings is getting 
more acute year by year owing to the difficulty in finding dumping 
grounds. The road-watering arrangement of the town has been greatly 
improved; in addition lo 21 road -watering carts, two road-watering 
lorries were purchased. 

The expenditure under “Dublin Instruction” shows a slight falling 
off. The scheme prepared by Mr. Biss for the advancement and extension 
•of primary education could not be taken up as it involved the imposition 
of additional taxation. The Municipal Commissioners, however, decided 
to take up four of the existing primary schools and to make education 
free in them. 

The health of the town has improved during the last three years; the 
Birth-rate is steadily increasing, the figures for the last three years being 
20:20, 22*06 and 25*48 per millc, while ihe number of deaths was gradu- 
ally decreasing since 1920-21. There were no epidemic diseases dining 
the year. To remove infantile mortality four qualified midwives were 
appointed under the supervision of the Health Officer. 

151. The municipality of Burdwan was administered with great effi- 
ciency. A scheme for replacing the worn-out engines and boilers at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 1,30,000 was taken up during the year and consider- 
able progress made. Kalna was at one time notoriously unhealthy, but 
•during the last 10 or 15 years it has improved in respect of malaria, though 
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typhoid and kala-azar have become prevalent. Dr, Muir of the Scottish 
Mission Hospital introduced a cure for kala-azar by antimony injection 
which is being continued by his successor (Dr. Farakar). The ^success 
obtained from this method of treatment has led to an influx of patients 
from other places, and it is to their advent the Municipal Commissioners 
attribute the spread of the disease among the permanent residents of the 
town. The crying need of the town of Katwa is filtered water, but the 
municipality is making no provision for a supply. The first elected Muni- 
cipal Board of Asansol was formed and it is hoped that the affairs of this, 
municipality will now rapidly improve. The finances of the Midnapore 
Municipality continued to be unsatisfactory. The water-works scheme 
of the municipality still remains incomplete. Jn Chandrakona dissen- 
sion and party feeling prevented all useful ‘work being done. 

The District Magistrate of Hooghly is of opinion that the two largest 
municipalities, viz., the Hooglily-ChiuMua and Xerampore, aie the worst 
managed. The finances of the former show .some slight improvement, but 
the outstanding balance being still so high as Rs. 21,000, the improve- 
ment is purely nominal and is unaccompanied by better work in other 
departments of the municipality. For want of continuous supervision 
over the collecting staff, collections are neglected and allowed to accumu- 
late. Other branches of administration also vsuffer and the people are 
growing dissatisfied with the present management of the municipality and 
an agitation is going on to partition the municipality. The Serampore 
Municipality was faced with bankruptcy which has been averted by the 
recent assessment which will add 25 per cent, to its income. Party fac- 
tion was noticeable in Kotrung. Much improvement has been effected 
in the Banshberia Municipality by the construction of a mill in Ward I 
and by the clearance of jungle by another mill in Ward II L The gene- 
ral health and sanitation of Baidyabati has improved, but the munici- 
pality is notorious for party factions. The collections in Champdany 
were very satisfactory. 

152. The most outstanding incident of the year lias been tile de- 
cision of the Bengal Legislative Council to include the whole of Cossi- 
pore-Ohitpur, Maniktala, Garden Reach and small portions of Tollygunge 
and South Suburban in the Calcutta municipal area with effect from the 
1st April 1924. There continue to be too many municipalities whose 
administration falls far below what it ought to be. Panihati, Tollygunge^ 
Raipur, Basirliat, Jaynagar and Baduria are all had, and there are 
some others which might easily he better than they are. Halisahar and 
Kanclirapara are not on good terms and action has been taken under 
section GOA of the Bengal Municipal Act to settle their disputes, while 
in Budge-Budge the jute mills and the municipal authorities aie fighting’ 
over the assessment and there has been civil litigation which the munici- 
pality has lost. Markets remain in much the same condition as before. 
In places like Jaynagar the Municipal Commissioners decline to enforce 
any of the much-needed improvements because private interests will 
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thereby be affected and zamindars and others are not ashamed to derive — * 
income from markets which are insanitary. The scheme for a railway 
market* at Kanehrapara still hangs *ffie and no progress has been made 
with the project fora municipal market in Bhatpaia. No gient progress 
appears anywhere in jungle-cutting or filling up insanitary dobaa and 
there is a general want of civic co-operation. Ratepayers do not keep 
their own holdings clear. 

The municipal administration in the district of Murshidabad was 
fairly managed atf far as municipal funds permitted and the health of 
municipal towns was generally good. The relation between the executive 
and the general body of Commissioners in the Berhampore Municipality 
was cpiite friendly with, a healthy opposition. The Commissioners of the 
municipality managed fairly well in the matter of reassessment and with 
the increase of income the municipality expects to be able to restore the 
number of lights stopped, to take up road-watering which is badly needed 
and to make somewhat more satisfactory arrangements about other items. 

The municipality finds the water-works a heavy financial burden. The 
standards of collection in the Khulna Municipality were again high, 
and freedom from epidemic disease enjoyed by the town was attributable 
to good administration. The work of the miniature municipality at 
Debhata was disgracefully bad. When the District Magistrate inspected 
it on the 23rd March 1923, it had carried out only three-eighths of the 
budgeted expenditure, had spent only one rupee out of a budgeted capi- 
tal outlay on drains of Rs. 100 and had been without a sweeper through- 
out January and February. Its standards, traditionally low, were further 
depressed during the year by local class feuds. A general election was 
set aside, and a second was held resulting in the unseating of the hhadra - 
log class. 

The Commissioner of the Division observes: — “ The few good muni- 
cipalities do excellent work considering the very limited means at their 
disposal, but there are a large number which have in no way fulfilled the 
hopes of their founders. In many places the Commissioners have yet 
to learn the great responsibility involved by their position not only in 
spending carefully the money for the ratepayers but also in realizing their 
dues promptly and even honestly. There can be no merit in being kind 
at the expense of the municipal funds, in not exacting all money due at 
the proper date. 

153. The state of affairs in the Dacca Municipality is bad. The latrine Dacct Division, 
service is indifferent, the water-supply is deficient, and the condition of 
the roads leaves much to be desired. The revaluation was long overdue 
and the successive bodies of Commissioners who omitted to have the town 
revalued are partly to blame for the present discomforts of the ratepayers. 

The present Commissioners have at last made a general revaluation. In 
this connection the Divisional Commissioner observes as follows : — “ The 
Municipal Commissioners of Dacca are to be congratulated on reducing 
the outstanding balance of taxes from Rs. 51,524 to Rs. 24.010 and are at 
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last making a general revaluation. The increased assessment which has 
resulted from the large rise in the value of house 'property has not unnatur- 
ally caused a good deal of grumbling, and it is a pity that the revaluation 
was so long delayed, as, if it had been made at the usual intervals, not only 
would enhancement have been less sudden, but the Municipal Commission- 
ers would have had more money with which to meet the growing needs 
of the town. There is an insistent demand for improved services of 
every kind, but the Chairman has shoun that without more money not 
only will it be impossible to meet it, but it will be impossible even to 
maintain the existing, services at their present level of efficiency. 
Already the maintenance of roads is being starved, and the Municipal 
Commissioners have had, for lack of funds, to .decline a generous offer 
by Government in aid of female education. ‘It is to be hoped that the 
ratepayers will iu their own interests withdraw their opposition to a 
most necessary measure, which should have been taken years ago.” 

The Municipal Commissioners of Narayanganj had to curtail expen- 
diture and to take stringent measures against defaulters in order to ex- 
tricate the municipality from the financial morass into which their pre- 
decessors had plunged it. Some improvement of the financial position 
has also been effected in Earidpur and Barisal, though collections in 
the latter town are still unsatisfactory. But Mymensingli lias gone 
from bad to worse. The outstanding taxes have increased from 
Its. 30,255 to Rs. 39,109 and unpaid hills from Rs. 19,325 to Its. 33,778, 
whilst the closing balance has fallen from Rs. 29,212 to Rs. 10,895. 
The water-works plant is being subjected to a dangerous strain whilst, 
owing to the waste of water through unmetered house connections, the 
bulk of the ratepayers are getting an inadequate supply. Of tlie rural 
municipalities, Muktagaeha still has unpaid bills to tlie amount of 
nearly half of its current demand, whilst Nalchiti managed to collect its 
vhole demand. Municipal affairs in Xherpur are not likely to be 
administered smoothly or satisfactorily until the municipality ceases to 
be used as a tool to further the rivalries of the zamindars. 

154. The Cox’s Bazar Municipality had to face a cyclone in April 
1922, and in spite of its limited income it still appears to be doing satis- 
factory work. In Chittagong the financial condition of the municipality 
is unsatisfactory. The new Board have been doing tlieir best to improve 
the state of tilings. The income of the Com ilia Municipality increased 
by about Rs. 2,000 by partial revision of assessment, and expenditure 
was reduced in some departments without impairing efficiency. Noa- 
khali was still under erosion by the river. A new road was constructed 
in the extended area of Sonapur where some temporary quarters had 
been erected for officers*, some roads in the interior of the town were 
raised for protecting the locality front flood-water. 

155. The Darjeeling Municipality has maintained its reputation as a 
progressive municipality run on modern lines. The new municipal execu- 
tive of the Rajshahi Municipality has shown commendable energy in tack- 
ling tlie problem left by the old Board. Most of the other municipalities 
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have carried on their routine duties fairly well, but cannot hope to show 
really satisfactory results until they materially increase their income. 

The incidence of taxation in most flf them is at present painfully low. 

• 

Calcutta Corporation. 


[Report on the Administration of the Calcutta Municipality for the year 1921-22. J 

15G. The Report on 1 he Administration of the Calcutta Municipality 
for theiyear 1922^23 liad not been received at the time of going- to press, 
The following review relates to the working of the Corporation for the 
year 1921-22. • 

157. The year was rendered notable by the visit of Hisf Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, who was presented with an address of welcome 
by the Corporation on his arrival in Calcutta on 24th December 1921. 

158. The public health of the City showed a marked improvement. 
The rate of mortality dropped from 39*3 to 33*4 per thousand and the 
birth rate increased from 17*1 to 19*0 per mille. Partly as the result 
of improved registration of births and partly owing to a decrease in the 
number of deaths, the recorded rate of infantile mortality decreased 
from 386 to 330 per 1,000 births. There was an appreciable diminution 
of the mortality from various diseases. But kala-azar is becoming 
increasingly prevalent in the City, and tuberculosis was responsible for 
2,208 deaths as compared with 2,120 in the previous year. The Corpora- 
tion Lady Health Visitors and midwives continued to render very useful 
service. 

159. The opening balance of the Revenue Funds was Rs. 46 lakhs. 
The receipts amounted to nearly Rs. 1,59 lakhs and the payments to 
Rs. 1,72 lakhs, leaving a closing balance of about Rs. 33 lakhs. Of the 
total revenue of the Corporation 67*9 per rent, was derived from the 
consolidated rate. Twenty-six per cent, of the revenue was absorbed by 
charges on account of establishment. 

v 160. The total debt outstanding at the close of the year was 
Rs. 5,35,73,200 The liability for interest and sinking fund charges 
amounted to Rs. 37 lakhs as against Rs. 35 lakhs in the previous year. 

161. The annual valuation of the (Tty at the end of the year was 
Rs. 611 lakhs as compared with 561 lakhs at the end of the previous year, 
showing a nett increase of Rs. 50 lakhs. The general revision of assess- 
ment yielded an increase of Rs. 33 lakhs and intermediate valuations, 
on account of additions and alterations, Rs. 17 lakhs. 

162. The total gross demand of the year was Rs. 1,12,73,795. 
Eliminating the amount remitted on account of vacancy, the nett demand 
stood at Rs. 1,09£ lakhs, of which Rs. 1,08 lakhs was collected and 
Rs. 1,068 remitted as irrecoverable. Tbe balance outstanding at the end 
of the year was Rs. li lakhs. 
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163. The condition of bustees in Calcutta leaves much room for 
improvement. Even the bustees which have been improved as the result 
of action taken under the Municipal Act, very soon lapse into theix; origi- 
nal state and are not very much better than the bustees on which no 
action has been taken. In 17 cases the required improvements w r ere com- 
pleted and in 94 holdings the works were in progress. About 22£ bighas 
of bustee land were cleared of huts, and a mile and a half of new roads 
and passages w Y ere opened out and 39 connected privies and 3 bathing 
platforms were constructed. Forty-three private streets were improved. 

164. The supply of botli filtered and unfiltered water is at present 
seriously deficient and the question of improving the supply was under 
the consideration of the Corporation for some time past. After much 
deliberation the Corporation have adopted a scheme which will involve 
an expenditure of Rs. 2i crores. The scheme provides for an increase 
in the daily supply of 70 million gallons of filtered and 40 million gallons 
of un filtered water with adequate control of the filtered water so as to 
provide a continuous supply at a minimum terminal pressure of 40 feet. 
The additional supply will not, however, be available for five years. The 
average quantity of water supplied daily during the year amounted to 
37 1 million gallons of filtered and 31 f million gallons of unfiltered water, 
being an increase of 259,000 gallons of filtered and 824,000 gallons of 
unfiltered water over the previous year s supply. The daily average con- 
sumption per head within the municipal area was 39-7 and 35 gallons 
respectively. 

105. The question of the drainage of Calcutta is also a matter of 
grave concern. The town sewers were built, many years ago and there are 
heavy accumulations of silt therein. After every heavy rainfall the 
town is flooded and the sewers take a long time to discharge the w v ater. 
The Bidyadhari river also is in imminent danger of being silted up. 
Experiments have lately been made for dredging the river at a very heavy 
cost to which both Government and the Corporation contributed. But 
as the experiment is believed to have not been successful, Government 
contemplate further experiment at a still heavier cost by enlarging the 
spill area. 

The principal drainage works in the course of execution during the 
year were the sewering of the area west of Kidderpore Docks, the drain- 
age of the Chetla Rice Mill area, including the construction of a pumping 
station, the construction of the storm-water relief sewer in Bhow r anipore, 
and the main outfall sew r er in connection with the Improvement Trust's 
scheme for sewering the area to the south of Hazra Road, and the scheme 
for the drainage of the storm-water in portions of Wards Nos. 23, 24 
and 25 between Tolly's Nullah and the Kidderpore Docks. 

166. The efficiency of street lighting was generally maintained 
throughout the year. On the day of the hartal on the 17th November 
1921, the lamp-lighters stopped work, but arrangements w*ere made to 
have about one-third of the total number of lamps lighted. There was 
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again similar difficulty on the 24th December, when the labour staff of 
the Lighting Department and of the Oriental Gas Company stopped 
work* The Gas Company were nevertheless able to maintain a partial 
supply of gas, and about half tlie # number of lamps were lighted with 
the help chiefly of the Calcutta Civil Guards. 

167. The total expenditure on account of road repairs amounted to 
Rs. 9,61,000 as compared with Rs. 6,32,000 and Rs. 9,53,000 in the two 
preceding years. The condition of roads leaves much to be desired. The 
narrow lanes and'passages in the interior of the town particularly require 
attention. 

168. The principal development during the year in connection with 
conservancy was the introduction of motor traction for the removal of 
refuse as a working system. The total expenditure on account of street 
cleansing, the incinerator, and the Municipal Railway amounted to 
Rs. 22,98,000 as against Rs. 16,68.000, the increase being due to the pur- 
chase and working of motor lorries, increased cost of labour, and heavier 
expenditure on rails, sleepers and the rolling stock of the Municipal 
Railway which must be kept in a serviceable condition until it can be 
abolished. 

169. The total receipts from the four municipal markets, Sir 
Steuart Hogg Market, College Street Market, Lansdowne Market and Sir 
Charles Allen Market, amounted to Rs. 9,02,891 as against Rs. 8,98,172 
in the previous year. ' Notices were issued during the year for improve- 
ments and for the reiUoval of encroachments in private markets. 

170. A special Inspector employed for the examination of ghee collect- 
ed 732 samples, of which only 22 were found adulterated. The total 
number of samples of foodstuffs of all kinds taken by the Food Inspectors 
and analysed during the year was 5,383. Out of 1,500 samples of ghee, 
1,040 of milk, 752 of sweetmeats, 685 of mustard oil and 219 of butter* 
68, 275, 61, 170 and 2, respectively, were found adulterated. The total 
number of prosecutions instituted during the year was 1,833 as against 
1,460 in the previous year, and the fines imposed amounted to Rs. 20,974. 
The work of examining foodstuffs ai living at the Howrah railway 
station was continued, and a joint conference of representatives of the 
Corporation and the Howrah Municipality is sitting to improve the exist- 
ing arrangements for inspection and to obviate possibilities of friction. 
Proposals were also under consideration for reorganising the arrange- 
ments and system of work in connection with the inspection of foodstuffs 
in the City. 

171. The number of patients treated at the Kidderpore Dispensary 
and the Ram Chandra Goenka Hospital and Dispensary at Kalighat, the 
Chetla Dispensary and the Pulta Dispensary was aver 150,000. 
The amount of aid given to hospitals, dispensaries, almshouses and charit- 
able institutions w*as Rs. 2,10,020 as compared with Rs, 1,95, 575. in the 
previous year. 
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172. The total grants to primary and technical schools amounted to 
Rs. 1,07,724 as against Rs. 99,337 in jhe previous year. 

173. Including cases pending fx)m the previous year, there* were 
altogether 16,504 cases for disposal, of which 2,276 cases were withdrawn 
or struck off before the appearance of the accused and 29 cases were pend- 
ing at the close of the year. The total amount of fines imposed was 
Rs. 89,565. 

Calcutta Improvement Trust. 

(Roport on the Operations of the Calcutta Improvement Trust for 1922-23.] 

174. Four improvement schemes, including ope in Burrabazar, were 
sanctioned. The publication of a land acquisition declaration in respect 
of Burrabazar was postponed pending the selection of a site for the new 
Howrah Bridge. The question of the removal of the Mint and the im- 
provement of Strand Bank lands which are also connected with the im- 
provement of Burrabazar is still under consideration. Five improvement 
schemes, excluding the reconstruction of a portion of an old improve- 
ment scheme, were completed. Eight, including the Shambazar Park, 
the Central Avenue to the south of Bowbazar Street and the Main Sewer 
Road — Ohetla to Ballyganj — are in progress. 

175. Engineering works in connection with a small park at Ratan 
Sarkar Garden Street were completed. Tank filling and levelling work 
was started in the area acquired for a large park in Cossipore-Oliitpur. 

176. The blocks of workmen’s dwellings originally erected in 1914 in 
the fringe area of Ward No. 4 are now fully occupied but not by persons 
actually dishoused by the operations of the Trust.. The Board have there- 
fore decided not to build any more workmen’s dwellings for the present. 
Twenty-five bighas of land have been acquired and improved in Maniktola 
which may be let out in plots to persons wishing to build. The rehousing 
scheme in Kerb ala Tank Lane was completed. Thirty-nine houses were 
built to be temporary let out at rents varying from Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 per 
mensem to dislioused persons while they were building new houses. As 
the houses failed to attract the class of people for whom they were intend- 
ed, some of them were offered to the public. Road construction and 
drainage works in the rehousing scheme in Cossipore-Chitpur "were nearly 
completed and tank filling and levelling work was in progress. When this 
scheme (comprising an area of 183 bighas) is completed, small building 
sites will be sold to* displaced residential owners. Good progress was 
made in the erection of tenement houses at Bow Street for the Anglo- 
Indians displaced by the operations of the Trust. 

177. In addition to three street alignments in Burrabazar one pro- 
jected public street was sanctioned. 

178. The receipts from the terminal tax was slightly less than those 
of the preceding year, but the receipts from the duty on transfer of prop- 
erty which suddenly came down last year to about half of the income 
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derived during the preceding two years of exceptional land boom, increas- 
ed by more than Rs. \\ lakhs. The duty on jute which declined heavily 
on amount of the slump in the jpte trade last year showed a similar 
improvement. The total receipts under these three heads were nearly 
Rs. 20 lakhs against Rs. 16£ lakhs in the year 1921-22. The Calcutta 
Corporation contribution steadily increased to Rs. 12 lakhs; and a still 
further growth is expected on the amalgamation of Cossipore-Chitpur, 
Maniktola and Garden Reach with the Calcutta Municipality from the 
year 1924-25. Temporary lettings of undemolished buildings fetched 
rents amounting to Rs. 2} lakhs. Rupees 4* lakhs and Rs. 26 lakhs 
were realised respectively from exemption fees and sale of lands and 
buildings. Rupees lk8J lakhs and Rs. 28 lakhs were spent on land acqui- 
sition and engineering works, respectively. The expenditure on land 
acquisition was greater than that of any of the- previous years. In order 
to meet the heavy expenditure the Trust floated, through the Imperial 
Bank of India, London, two 6 and 51 per cent, sterling loans of £350,000 
and £700,000 issued at lOOi and 93 i per cent., respectively. The total 
receipts from these two loans amounted to Rs. 1574 lakhs in addition to 
Rs. 17 lakhs which represented the balance of a previous loan. 

The total income and expenditure under the Capital Account were 
Rs. 30^ and 150^ lakhs, respectively. After meeting the deficit from 
the loans raised during the year, Rs. 54 £ lakhs was transferred to the 
Revenue Account. The total income and expenditure under the latter 
account were, respectively, Rs. 40 and Rs. 24J lakhs. Thus the 
Revenue Account (which opened with a balance of Rs. 41 lakhs) 
closed with a net balance of Rs. 1]]^ lakhs. 

District Boards. 

[Reports of Commissioners of Divisions on the working of District Boards in Bengal 

during the year 1922-23.] 

179. The provisions of the Bengal Local Self-Government Act were 
extended to the district of Darjeeling and a District Board was established 
there with effect from the 1st April 1922. 

180. The number of Local Boards rose from 75 to 82. The increase 
was due to the creation of three new Local Bards in the Darjeeling dis- 
trict, 2 in the Bogra district, and to the establishment of two more Local 
Boards, one at Jhargram by subdividing the Midnapore Sadar Local 
Board and the other at Lalbagh in the district of Murshidabad. The 
policy has, however, been not to establish new Local Boards pending a 
careful definition of the functions of the three rural authorities, viz., 
the District Board, Local Board and Union Board, and a proposal for 
the establishment of a Local Board at Bolpui , in the district of Birbhum, 
was negatived. 

181. Up to the end of the year over 2,000 Union Boards were sanc- 
tioned by Government, of which nearly 1,300 were in working order. The 
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* sanction had to be withdrawn or kept in abeyance in the case of certain 

unions on account of the apathy and opposition of the people to these 
institutions. The influences which hampered the growth and develop- 
ment of Union Boards during the preceding year were considerably 
on the wane if not extinct altogether. In some unions there was opposi- 
tion to the realisation of the union rates in the early part of the year and 
the pay of the eliaukidars was greatly in arrears and tahsildars had to be 
appointed under section 54 of the Bengal Village Self-Government Act. 
But later matters began to improve and on the whole the year marked a 
distinct advance in the development of these self-governing institutions, 
which have already established themselves as an integral part of the 
system of local self-government. The Union i Boifrds generally showed 
increased interest in their work, in spite of their limited resources. The 
need for the supply of pure drinking water received attention and quinine 
was distributed. The Union Boards also attended to drainage, dispen- 
saries and other works of sanitation and some of them also made contri- 
bution to schools. Some evinced great interest in improving the village 
roads within their respective jurisdiction^*. It is also reported that there 
has been marked improvement in the service of processes issued by the 
civil and criminal courts through Union Boards. On the other hand, 
many Union Boards left considerable room for improvement. This was 
mainly due to the facts that the members lost interest as soon as they 
were elected or nominated, and in some cases party faction was rife and 
the Presidents were apt to favour one party against another. In the 
Dacca district village roads and some tanks and wells which had been 
transferred to Union Boards for maintenance had to be retransferred to 
the control of Local* Boards, as the Union Boards failed to maintain them 
properly. 

fi state of 182. The receipts amounted to Rs. 127 lakhs against Rs. 116 ’5 lakhs 

District Boards, j n 1921-22, the increase being mainly due to greater receipts under Local 
Rates, Medical, Railways, Civil Works, and Debt heads. The disburse- 
ments, however, fell from Rs. 123 lakhs to Rs. 120 lakhs. The closing 
balance amounted to Rs. 36 lakhs (of which Its. 23*3 lakhs were in cash) 
against Rs. 28*2 lakhs in 1921-22. 

Taxation. 183. The incidence was 2 annas 7 pies a head, varying in different 

districts from 1 anna 6 pies to 8 annas 2 pies. 

education. 184. The expenditure rose from Rs. 28 *4 lakhs to Rs. 29 :3 lakhs, of 

which Government contributed Rs. 16 *9 lakhs, while school fees yielded 
Rs. .*4 lakhs. District Boards from their own funds contributed Rs. 11 *3 
lakhs. 

185. The number of upper and lower primary schools increased from 
39,688 to 40,152, of which 3,229 were entirely maintained by the Boards, 
while the rest received grants-in-aid. 9,572 of these institutions were 
girls’ schools against 9,495 in 1921-22 and 9,142 in 1920-21. 
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186. Schemes for expansion of primary education on the lines suggest- 
ed by Mr. Biss received attention of {he Hooghly District Board, but only 
a small number of Union Boards reported to have been in earnest in 
the mafter by raising the required sum either by taxation or local contri- 
bution. In Birbhum Mr. Biss explained before a conference of presidents, 
vice-presidents and secretaries of Union Boards the usefulness, the neces- 
sity, and the probable expenditure on free primary education under his 

scheme. Several union schools under this scheme were established in the 

» 

Mymensingh, Rajshahi and Rangpur districts, and three similar schools 
are reported to have been started in the Benadpur Union under the Noa- 
khali District Board, while the Pabna District Board selected one union 
for the purpose of givin'g effect to the scheme, as an experimental measure. 
The scheme continued to work throughout the year in the Raruli^ Bager- 
hat and Tala Union Boards in the Khulna district. The latter two Union 
Boards succeeded in raising an educational cess, while the former got 
an offer of an annual contribution of Rs. 500 from the local Educational 
Society. Two more Union Boards in the same district have applied for 
the introduction of the scheme within their jurisdictions. It is gratifying 
to find that the opposition at first offered to the scheme in some places 
subsequently subsided and that tbe people are realising its benefits. 

187. The expenditure under these heads* aggregated Rs. 15 -25 lakhs 
against Rs. 13-7 lakhs of the preceding year. Medical relief was pro- 
vided primarily through 344 dispensaries maintained by the Boards and 
282 in receipt of grants-in-aid as against 322 and 249 in 1921-22. 
Twenty-two new dispensaries were established during the year. One 
Ayurvedic subsidized dispensary was opened at Sarankhola in the 
Khulna district and the Berhampore District Board continued its con- 
ti i bulion towards a vsimilar dispensary at Berhampore. The Ayurvedic 
dispensary at Jessore continued to do good work and it is reported that 
this system of treatment was more appreciated by the local people than 
the allopathic system. The Faridpur District Board maintained one 
homeopathic dispensary at Madhukhali. The scheme of subsidizing 
private practitioners and dispensaries with a view to helping them in 
getting established in unhealthy places where medical aid cannot easily 
be procured, received the attention of District Boards. In the Burd- 
wan Division the year marks a new epoch in the establishment of new 
dispensaries' at thana headquarters as also Union Board dispensaries. 

188. Arrangements were made by almost all the District Boards 
lo provide medical relief to the people in the interior of the districts 
during epidemics by engaging doctors who distributed medicines free, 
treated cases, and took measures to prevent the spread of cholera and 
small-pox and other infectious diseases. An outbreak of cholera in 
the Dinajpur district was checked by the use of anti-cholera vaccine. 
In several districts steps were taken to combat kala-azar and the Dis- 
trict Board doctors received training in its treatment. In the flood- 
affected area in Rajshahi, thirty-six centres were opened to provide 
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— medical and sanitary aid to the local people and sixty disinfectors were 
appointed, who medically disinfected all the wells and tanks in the 
affected areas. As a result of this *no epidemic of any kind broke out 
after the flood. 

189. The system of free vaccination was in force in several dis- 
tricts. In some, where vaccination was so long under the Civil Sur- 
geon of the district, it was transferred to the District Boards. In 
Midnapore the vaccination work was carried on by a staff of vaccinators 
under the ITealtli Officer, who reported the general attitude of the people 
towards vaccination to he not very satisfactory. 

Veterinary. 190. Compared with the preceding year, the charges under this 

head increased by Its. 14,000, excluding the expenditure incurred by 
the Darjeeling District Board. The public seem now to have a greater 
faith in the treatment and protective measures of veterinary assistants. 
Much depends on the power of these assistants to convince ignorant 
people of the advantage of scientific treatment. After the last flood 
cattle disease broke out in Rajshalii in an epidemic form all over the 
affected area, but measures were immediately taken to arrest the fur- 
ther progress of the disease. The Birblium District Board, with its 
slender means, could not cope successfully with the large number of 
cattle epidemics that broke out in the district. It is gratifying to notice 
that some Union Boards in the district came forward to assist the Dis- 
trict Board in this matter. The Hooghly District Board reconsidered 
their proposal for abolishing the posts of two of the veterinary assist- 
ants, but in view of their financial stringency they again resolved to 
abolish one of them. 

w«*er supply. 191. The ex]>enditure amounted to Rs. 5*33 lakhs against 
* Its. 5*14 lakhs in 1921-22, and of this amount Rs. 4*6 lakhs were spent 
on original works. The expenditure under this head was mainly in- 
curred on sinking wells and excavating and clearing tanks. The Local 
Boards in the Khulna district have drawn up a revised scheme to remove 
the scarcity of drinking water and a sum of Rs. 40,000 has been taken 
as a loan from Government which will be distributed among the Local 
Boards for the purpose. The problem, however, of removing the 
scarcity of drinking water in the rural tracts of their district intersected 
by rivers and khals full of saline w T ater remains unsolved. It is re- 
ported that, in many places entirely inhabited by raiyats it is difficult 
to secure land for excavation of tanks as the raiyats have no proprietary 
rights in the land, and the zamindar, who is apathetic to the welfare 
of his tenants, refuses to make a gift of lands. The Chairman of the 
Faridpur District Board observes that reinforced concrete wells have 
been very successful in sandy soil, and the people of char lands are 
showing in a remarkable degree their willingness to carry the rings and 
sink them at their own cost, provided the Board can supply them the 
rings. The system of granting loans without interest to enable owners 
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of old insanitary tanks to re-excavate them has also been much appre- 
ciated by the people of this district. The same system has also been 
adopted by the Noakhali District* Board. In Bakarganj a triennial 
programme covering the excavation of 46 new tanks has been drawn up 
and approved by the Board. It is satisfactory to note that Union 
Boards in the districts of Burdwan, Birbhum and Hooghly carried out 
works for the improvement of water supply. 

192. The actual closing balance rose from lls. ITT lakhs to 
IIs. 23 *3 lakhs. There was a heavy balance in the 24-Parganas 
(Its. 3,53,890), Midnapore (Rs. 3,37,290), and Burdwan (Its. 3,85,457). 
The heavy balance at the credit of the 24-Parganas District Board is 
attributed to the unspent .balance under <c Civil Works,” non-payment 
of the interest of the Magralnit drainage loan, and the unspent balance 
of the Government contribution for the Jaboona drainage scheme, 
while those in Midnapore and Burdwan are partly due to* increased 
income from cess and partly to loss expenditure under “ Civil Works.” 
The large balance in Midnapore was also swollen by the Government 
contribution for education. In Mymensingh the balance rose unduly 
from Rs. 50,533 to Rs. 2,22,248. 
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193. At the end of the year there were G4 pilots, including Leadsmen Bengal Flint 
apprentices, on the list against the sanctioned strength of 74. There was 8ervlc0, 
no recruitment of Leadsmen during the year. The system of payment of 

a guaranteed minimum remuneration to the pilots was continued. In 
October 1922, a Committee was appointed by the Government of India 
to consider the reorganisation of the service. The deliberations of the 
Committee had not concluded when the year ended. 

194. The number of vessels piloted was 1,150 inwards with a gross v**s#iipiiotid. 
tonnage of 5,562,606 and 1,172 outwards with a gross tonnage of 5,665,794 

against 1,210 vessels inwards and 1,236 outwards with a gross tonnage of 
5,703,641 and 5,813,635, respectively, for the previous year. No vessel 
was detained at the Sandheads for want of pilots as happened with 5 
vessels in the preceding year. 
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195. The pilotage receipts amounted to Rs. 11,49,919 against 
Its. 11,83,916 and Rs. 13,79,343 for the two preceding years. 

f 

196. Seventy-one preliminary enquiries were held to investigate 
casualties to both sea-going and inland vessels against 64 in the previous 
year. Two eases were referred to Special Courts of Enquiry and one to 
a Departmental Court. 

197. The total number of vessels surveyed during the year was 410 
and the fees realised for the purpose amounted to Rs. 35,135. 


SHIPPING OFFICES, CALCUTTA AND KIDDERFORE. 

198. The revenue of the Shipping Offices .amounted to Rs. 1,23,919 
and the expenditure to Rs. 1,03,258 against Rs. 1,16,104 and Rs. 87,471, 
respectively, for the previous year. 

THE CALCUTTA PORT TRUST. 

199. Trade conditions, which have been generally unfavourable 
during the previous year, showed slight indications of improvement. 
The year started with a small balance on revenue account of Rs. 13,625. 

The total income of the Port Trust during the year amounted to 
Rs. 264*75 lakhs as against Rs. 219*17 lakhs in the previous year. Some 
revision of charges which took effect from the 1st April 1922, gave, on 
a smaller tonnage, a total income from goods of Rs. 123 *04 lakhs as against 
11s. 108*33 lakhs in 1921-22. From vessels the figures were Rs. 48*56 
lakhs as against Rs. 45 *89 lakhs in 1921-22 and from railway earnings 
by enhanced terminal and freight charges Rs. 30*49 lakhs as against 
Rs. 19*76 lakhs for the previous year. The income from rentable lands 
and buildings increased from Rs. 37 *52 lakhs in 1921-22 to Rs. 39 *35 lakhs 
in the year under review. 

The total expenditure of the Trust, including interest and Sinking 
Fund charges, amounted to Rs. 249*47 lakhs, resulting in a surplus of 
income over expenditure of Rs. 15 *42 lakhs. Out of this surplus Rs. 12 
lakhs were transferred to Revenue Reserve Fund, leaving Rs. 3 *42 lakhs 
to be carried forward to 1923-24. 

The total amount available for capital expenditure was Rs. 286*86 
lakhs and the total expenditure amounted to Rs. 211 *89 lakhs, leaving a 
closing balance of Rs. 74 *97 lakhs. 

Satisfactory progress was made in the construction of the King 
George's Docks, which was commenced about the end of the year 1919-20. 
The Docks will be one of the largest port engineering works in the world. 
The actual construction work consisted almost entirely of excavation and 
reclamation and the building and sinking of monoliths for the Entrance 
and Wet Docks Berths, which are to be completed by the financial year 
1927-28. 
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200. The number of inward bpund vessels inspected in the port inspection of 
was 8$7 and that of outward bound vessels 1,1 IT, while the numbers Val,e,, « 
of crew and passengers were : — 

Inward. Outward. 

Crew . . 83,296 102,785 

Passengers . . 99,655 122,951 


201. Thirteen* deaths of European seamen were reported to have Health of 

occurred in hospitals, while there were 202 cases of venereal disease. Seamen— 

Europeans aitl 

The total number of deaths among the Asiatic population of Asiatics, 
the port was 122, of 'which 78 were from accident, one from heart 
failure and 37 from other causes. 

There was no serious outbreak of infectious disease. Several infectious 
cases of small-pox, measles and cholera occurred and were promptly D,,ea,t ‘ 
dealt with. 


HEALTH OF THE PORT OF CHITTAGONG. 

202. The total number of ships inspected was 329 against 541 in inspection of 
the previous year and the numbers of crew and passengers were: — vessels. 

Inward. Outward . 

Crew .. 18,166 6,286 

Passengers .. 66,984 11.358 

Only a few cases of small-pox and cholera occurred. They were all infectious 
removed to hospital and precautions taken. Diseases. 


HOWRAH BRIDGE. 

203. The year under review opened with a deficit on Revenue 
Account of Its. 2,88,463. The income and expenditure of the Bridge 
during the year amounted to Its. 4,46,054 and Its. 4,10,738 against 
Its. 3,67,347 and Its. 4,28,301, respectively, in the previous year. 

The Bridge was opened during the year on 292 occasions, of which 
37 were day openings and 255 night openings. 

The total number of accidents during the year was 35 as compared 
with 21, 16, 37 and 35 in the preceding four years. 

Towards the end of the year a Representative Committee was 
appointed to consider the question of financing the proposed new Howrah 
Bridge of the cantilever type. The Committee did not conclude its 
sittings before the end of the year. 

AGENCY FOR GOVERNMENT CONSIGNMENTS. 

204. The total receipts of "the Agency for the year were Rs. 4,09,020 
and the expenditure Rs. 4,23,891 against Rs. 4,59,462 and Rs. 4,66,608, 
respectively, in the previous year. 

9 a 
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The tonnage dealt with was 29,923, including 253,363 packages. The 
total value of freight bills passed by the Agency was Rs. 2,58,106. 

PORT OF CHITTAGONG. 

205. The number of arrivals during the year was 832, of which 255 
were ocean-going steamers, 553 inland steamers and 24 Indian sailing 
vessels. The corresponding figures for out-going vessels were 827, 256, 
555 and 16. The gross tonnage was 854,346 inwards, and 853,570 out- 
wards. In the previous year the number of arrivals was 813 with a total 
gross tonnage of 677,725, the number of departures being 814 with a total 
gross tonnage of 678,235. 

206. Eour preliminary enquiries were held during the year to inves- 
tigate shipping casualties against 3 in the preceding year. No special 
court of enquiry was held. 

207. Eighty vessels were surveyed at the port of Chittagong during 
the year and the fees realized for the purpose amounted to Rs. 12,009. 


CHITTAGONG SHIPPING OFFICE. 

208. The revenue of the Shipping Office amounted to Rs. 455 and 
the expenditure to Rs. 1,310 against Rs. 245 and 1,024, respectively, in 
the preceding year. 

The number of seamen of all nationalities shipped and dis- 
charged during the year was 250 and 241, respectively, against 160 and 
209 in the previous year. 

CHITTAGONG PORT TRUST. 

209. The ordinary receipts of the Port Trust for the year amounted 
to Rs. 5,43,243, as against Rs. 4,61,452 of the previous year. 

The ordinary expenditure of the Port Trust for the year amounted to 
Rs. 5,38,469 against Rs. 6,41,766 of the preceding year, the decrease being 
mainly due to restricted expenditure on all possible items, particularly on 
the Dredger Karnafuli I. 

The value of the Port Commissioners’ properties as estimated on 31st 
March 1923 stood at Rs. 5,85,121, and the liabilities, excluding loans 
taken from Government, amounted to Rs. 3,044. 

The total value of foreign and coasting sea-borne trade was Rs. 981 *58 
lakhs, which showed an increase of Rs. 211 *36 lakhs over that of the 
preceding year. 


BENGAL STEAM BOILER COMMISSION. 

210. The Report of the Boiler Commission covers the period from 
January to December 1922. 
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During the year under review the Commission held thirteen ordinary 
and three special meetings for the transaction of business. The special 
meetings were held to discuss the Jbyiler Laws Coimniltee’s report and to 
consider the draft regulations under the new Indian Rollers Act. The 
total number of boilers on the register for Calcutta and other places 
within the jurisdiction of the Commission was 0,987 against 0,584 in the 
previous year. Altogether 0,273 boilers were inspected. Two hundred 
and eight boilers were struck off the boiler registers, as they had not been 
presented for survey for over five eonseeutive years, or had been removed 
out of jurisdiction, or condemned as unfit for further service. 

211. The total receipts and expenditure during the year were 
Rs. l,75,8f)6 and Rs. 1,50,405, respectively, as against Rs. 1,50,748 and 
Rs. 1,41,451 during the previous year. 


BENGAL SMOKE NUISANCES COMMISSION. 

212. The Commission held 12 meetings during the year for the trans- 
action of their business. 

213. The number of factories visited for instruction and test was 
3,552 as against 3,122, and the number of observations of smoke emis- 
sion taken was 9,85G against 8,254 during the previous year. 

The average emission of smoke of the controlled grades has risen to 
1*08 minute in the hour from 1 *0 in the previous year and 1*22 in the 
year 1920, the lowest ever attained. The Commissioners are confident that 
had not the Smoke Nuisances Depart men t been handicapped, owing to 
the inadequacy of the inspecting staff, the increase of controlled smoke 
during the years 1921 and 1922 would have been prevented. 

Plans of 89 installations were examined, approved or rejected as 
compared with 41 in the previous year. In addition to lliis, the Commis- 
sion also dealt with many references from owners outside the controlled 
area and from other provinces. 

Approximately 9,100 horse power were connected to the high and low 
tension systems of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation. The appli- 
cation of smokeless gas and electrical appliances plays no small part in 
the conservation of public health and property. 

Ry the joint endeavours of the owners and the department, an 
apparatus for using paddy husk in furnaces as fnel was produced which 
materially reduces the amount of smoke emitted. About half the rice 
mills have been provided with this apparatus, and the department is 
•endeavouring to induce the remaining owners to introduce it. The saving 
in the cost of fuel is so pronounced that the price of machine-cleaned rice 
should be appreciably diminished. 
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CHAPTER IV.— PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 

Agriculture. 

[Report on the operatione of the Department of Agriculture, Bengal, for the 

year 1922-23.] 

214. Mr. G. Evans held charge of the Department till the 16th Octo- 
ber 1922, when he proceeded on leave preparatory to retirement, and 
Mr. R. S. Finlow officiated as Director for the rest of {he year. During* 
the year under report two new Deputy Directorships of Agriculture were 
sanctioned, bringing the total number to 5, i.e., one for each of the five 
divisions of the Presidency. Mr. M. Carbery continued as Agricultural 
Chemist, and Messrs. G. P. Hector and D. I)utt* as First and Second 
Botanists, respectively, throughout the year. 

215. Owing to the abolition of the Sabour Agricultural College, no 
new students were sent there during the closing session 1922-23. Out 
of the 19 students in the second year class 18 passed the final examina- 
tion. There is at present no agricultural college for the united popula- 
tion of 90 millions in the three provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam. The necessity for the establishment of the jwoposed Agri- 
cultural Institute at Dacca lias therefore become much more impera- 
tive. The number of students in the two Secondary Agricultural Schools- 
at Dacca and Chinsura has diminished in the present year, partly 
owing to the enforcement of the condition that students must he directly 
connected with the land ; hut chiefly because, on account of retrenchment 
no Government posts are available for the students who passed out at 
the end of last session. Agricultural classes attached to the Durgapur 
(Chittagong) and Amarpur (Burdwan) H. E. Schools and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Asunsol, are reported to have done good work during 
the year, under the guidance and supervision of departmental officers. 

216. During the year under review Government had under consider- 
ation the report of the Committee appointed to devise ways and means 
for the eradication of water hyacinth, which has become a source of 
serious obstruction to navigation and a danger to crops. The Committee 
were not unanimous about the efficacy of the spray, demonstrations of 
which were given by its inventor, Mr. T, S. Griffith. Pending further 
investigation, the Committee recommended its destruction by fire as the 
only immediate means of ameliorating the situation and suggested legis- 
lation to ensure concerted action for destruction. Legislation has been 
attempted in Burma and has failed, and it is doubtful if it will succeed 
in Bengal. Though the hyacinth is making steady progress, extensive 
damage to crops does not so far appear to have taken place. 

217. The main work in the Fibre Section was, as usual, the evolution 
of improved races of jute, and the distribution of the seed of these to the 
cultivators. The demand for improved seed far exceeds the supply and, 
in January 1923, as much as 1,500 maunds (60 tons) was disposed of in 
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a fortnight. The spinning qualities of the fibre of departmental jute are 
being further investigated in collaboration with the Indian Jute Mills 
Association. Valuable results hav<| been obtained from manurial experi- 
ments in collaboration with the Agricultural Chemist to the Government 
of Bengal and further progress has been made with work on the retting 
of jute, sunn-hemp and other fibres. 

218. Paddy practically monopolized the attention of the First 
Economic Botanist to the Government of Bengal. In the variety tests at 
Dacca, indr as ail' appears to be without a rival and at Chinsura both 
dudshar and indrasail maintained their superiority over the local ruujra 
and other races even in an unfavourable season. No new types of high 
land broadcast aus rice have yet been found io beat kataJctara , which 
has throughout proved a very heavy yielder. The demand for such 
improved varieties is rapidly increasing. 

The Second Economic Botanist to the Government of Bengal was 
in charge of investigations into cotton, deep-water paddy, pulses and 
oilseeds. The discovery, in Eastern and Northern Bengal, of a type of 
cotton, which answers Roxburgh’s description of the Dacca muslin 
cotton, has aroused considerable interest. A cotton survey of Bengal 
is in progress and there are roughly 00,000 acres of cotton in Bengal at 
present. 

Experiments with pulses and oilseeds are making good progress in 
Berhampore, Rangpur and other farms. Investigations into deep-water 
paddy, til , masuri , kite scud and peas are being undertaken with con- 
siderable success. 

219. The long drought in April and May was in many ways disas- 
trous to the sugarcane crop, but it showed the outstanding drought-resist- 
ing capacity, not only of tanna , the race at present accepted by the 
department for distribution to the- cultivators, but also of two of the new 
hybrid races from the Government of India sugarcane breeding station 
at Coimbatore, Madras. It remains to be seen if the Coimbatore canes 
are capable of resisting disease like tanna . Several other new varieties 
have also been received from Demarara, Java, etc., for trial in the current 
year. The demand for setts of tanna canes continues undiminished. 
More than usually interesting results have been obtained in manurial 
experiments with sugarcane. Work on the dale palm has been rec om- 
menced after a considerable interval. 

A comprehensive general investigation into tobacco is in progress. 
New kinds, such as Virginia, Manila and Havana are being tried as fillers 
for the Sumatra wrapper grown at Rangpur. Gioundnut cake and fish 
manure are both found to be good fertilizers for tobacco. The number 
of requests for analyses of soil, manures, etc., is rapidly increasing. 

220. The Entomological Assistant has continued his work on mango 
weevil, and it is now satisfactorily established that the mango fly in 
Eastern^ Bengal can be largely avoided by keeping the ground near the 
trees clear of jungle and by bagging the fruit. 
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DiSTRiBU- 221. The investigations of the Mycological Assistant into the fungus 

* diseases of paddy, jute, sugarcane, barley, brinjal, areca palm, tobacco 

(t) Mycology, and cotton met with considerable success. lie also worked on the budrot 
of the palmyra palm iti the districts of Hooglily and Burdwan. 


222. There arc at present two distinct lines of work at the Kangpur 
Cattle Farm. In one herd desi cows are being crossed by Ilissar bulls 
with a view to creating a hybrid race; while in the other an attempt is 
being made to improve (lie desi herd from within. Steady progress has 
been made in both these directions towards the evolution of an animal 
which will he useful both for milk production and for draught purposes. 
Careful work is also being done with the object of amplifying the fodder 
supply of the province. 


Retrenchment. 223. The Retrenchment Committee proposed a wholesale reduction 
of the propaganda staff of the department under an apparent misappre- 
hension of some of the evidence placed before them. A modified accep- 
tance of their recommendations lias afforded an opportunity to return to 
the original polity of Government, which is that the expansion of the 
propaganda stall* shall take place at the same rate as the establishment 
of district farms. The latter are regarded as the essential basis of agri- 
cultural activity in any tract. District farms are in future to be estab- 
lished at the rate of two in each year. Berhampore and Faridpur are 
to he completed in the current year and Dinajpur and Jalpaiguri in 
the year 1924-25. 


Public interest 
fit work of 
Agriculture 
Department. 


224. There is a gratifying increase of public interest in the work 
of the Agricultural Department, and several agricultural associations, 
?.r., in Birbhum, Bankimi, Nadia, Pahna and Manikganj are now doing 
excellent work. Private farms are also being established and small 
co-operative farms are being tried in the Pabna district. Collaboration 
with the Co-operative Department shows every indication of yielding 
valuable results. 


floods in North 225. To repair flood damage the Agricultural Department, collabo- 
Bongai. rating with the respective Collectors and their staff, distributed on loan 
4,000 maunds of rabi seeds in the districts of Rajsliahi and Bogra. 
Attempts are being made to classify the sources of supply and to orga- 
nise centres of distribution in anticipation of similai disasters in the 
future. 

sericulture. 220. Mr. P. C. Chaudhuri, Deputy Director of Sericulture, Bengal, 

assisted by two Superintendents, was in charge of seed cocoon production 
during the year. Miss Cleghorn also continued her work at Alipore. 
The total receipts from the nurseries amounted to Rs. 61,188-1-9 against 
„ Rs. 79,381 and the expenditure to Rs. 1,81,253-12-2 against Rs. 1,62,460 

of the previous year. The falling off in receipts is attributed to the short- 
age in cocoon production resulting from abnormal weather conditions, 
such as drought, flood, etc., as w r ell as to the heavy budget curtailment 
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which necessitated abandonment of a portion of the programme. Never- 
theless, there was a marked advance in placing the work of this section 
on a SQjLinder basis than before. It $as now been definitely decided that 
under the present circumstances hybridisation should be abandoned as 
not likely to produce good results. Results of manurial experiments in- 
dicate that the yield of leaf is capable of a large increase. Formalin, 
which is at present used as a disinfectant, is being tentatively replaced 
by a substance called 41 E. 0.,” invented by Mr. Hutchinson, Imperial 
Bacteriologist, Pufoa. “ E. C.” has been found to be far more powerful 
and also less costly than Formalin. The question of multiplication and 
distribution of disease-free seeds is still the main item in the policy of 
the Seri cultural Department, and the encouragement of selected rearers 
to produce seeds under departmental supervision is so far shown to he 
sound. Steps have been taken to reconstitute the present Silk Commit- 
tee by the inclusion of representatives of rearers and reelers. The two 
serieultural schools at Rajshahi and Berhampore and the primary 
schools attached to the Government Nurseries at Piasbari, Amriti, are 
reported to he making good progress. 


Industries. 

[Report of the Department of Industries, Bengal, for the year 1922.] 

227. Dr. 1). B. Meek held chaige of the department for a small 
part of the year. He was on leave for about eight months and during 
his absence Mr. A. T. Weston, Deputy Director of Industries, acted as 
the Director of Industries, Bengal. 

228. As a result of the appointment of an expert staff it was found 
possible to undertake some research work during the year, apart from 
that done at the Calcutta Research Tannery. Some fruitful experi- 
ments were carried out on various woods used in the match industry 
under the supervision of the Industrial Chemist. The Industrial 
Engineer, after several experiments, succeeded in devising a suitable 
hammer, which, as a labour- and time-saving appliance, will go a great 
way in assisting the brass and bell-metal industries of the province. 
Efforts were being made to design a labour-saving cutting instrument 
for the conch-shell industry. 

229. Investigations into the commercial utility of the tanning 
materials in the Sundarbans and economic methods of their utilisation 
were continued. The investigation into the tanning properties of the 
sundri-bark and the manufacture of sole-leather from buffalo hides with 
babul , goran and myrabolans were completed. Considerable progress 
was made with the investigation into the use of Indian oils in the manu- 
facture of fat-liquors. Experiments in regard to the manufacture of 
glace-kid by the double-bath process of chrome-tanning and the improve- 
ment of the quality of chrome upper leather or box-side, manufactured 
from Indian cow hides, were continued. 
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230. Mr. A. P. Ghose, a match manufacturing expert, carried out 
a survey of the technical and commercial aspects of the match industry 
in Bengal during the year under feport. A survey of cottage* indus- 
tries, which is nearing completion, will, it is hoped, be a guide to the 
department in regard to future development. 

231. A scheme for the establishment of a eigar factory at Rangpur 
could not he given effect to owing to financial stringency. Steps were 
being taken for the improvement of the cutlery industry at Ivanchan- 
nagar (Burdwan) and of the potters’ industry at Rupnarainpur 
(Burdwan). A draft Bill for State Aid to Industry is under considera- 
tion, and is expected to bo introduced in the Legislative Council in 
1924. Demonstrations of improved methods, of spinning, weaving and 
dyeing and also of tanning by tlie ordinary and special staffs con- 
tinued to be a successful feature of the department’s work. As a gene- 
ral result of tanning demonstrations the modern improved process of 
chrome-tanning has been adopted by many cottage tanners who were 
hitherto accustomed to vegetable tannage. 

232. The number of technical schools shows an increase during 
the year. An effort is being made to encourage private technical schools 
to revise their prospectuses and, as far as possible, to teach up to the 
requirements of the London City and Guilds Institute. During the last 
few years many applications have been received from Bengal candidates 
to sit for the London Examinations and the percentage of passes, especi- 
ally from some of the older institutions, has been satisfactory. 

233. Including some pupils from Bihar and Orissa there were 141 
pupils in the artisan classes during the year under report. Of these, 
80 passed out and are, as far as is known, engaged in weaving on fly- 
shuttle looms. The popularity of the Institute is evidenced by the fact 
that 400 applications for admission to the higher classes from qualified 
candidates were received during the yea] 1 . But, owing to lack of space, 
only 35 students could he admitted. Apart from lack of accommodation, 
difficulties arise from the scattered condition of the buildings, some of 
which are situated at a considerable distance from each other, which 
makes supervision difficult ami results in loss of time. 

Mensuration, Practical Mathematics and Machine Drawing were 
added to the curriculum of the first year class and towards the end of 
the year a weaving class for women was opened as an experimental 
measure, which affords instruction to the women in the higher as well 
as in the artisan classes of the Institute. The practical classes are con- 
ducted at the hostel rented by the Y.W.C.A. for the residence of the 
female students, of which Miss Wilson has charge. Twelve applications 
for admission were received, including two for the higher classes. 

During the year Rs. 2,770 was advanced as loans to the ex-students 
of the Institute and of its outlying centres. This policy has proved 
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very successful and repayment lias so far been regular. A carpenter 
and a mechanic were added to the staff and the total direct expenditure 
on theoschool and outlying centres vsfes Rs. 82,766. 

234. Tie success achieved by the peripatetic weaving centres was 
very satisfactory and Government 1 ave sanctioned an increase of the 
number of students attending each centre at a time from five to ten. 
There were 235 students on the rolls in the district and peripatetic weav- 
ing schools on lhe # 31si December 1922, and a similar number were passed 
out to spread the use of shuttle looms in the district. District weaving 
schools have been established at Tang ail, Alai da. Rank ura, Raima, 
Begumganj (Noakhali), Zorwarganj (Chittagong) and peripatetic schools 
are working in Tangaif, B^nkura, Nadia, Khulna, Dacca, Malda, Pabna 
and Birbhum. There is a growing demand for the supply of Dobby and 
Jacquard machines, especially in the districts where fine weaving is 
done. 

235. A sum of Rs. 71,000 was allotted tor the construction of the 
building and erection of the compound walls of the school during the 
year. The ground floor of the building is approaching completion and 
a strong governing body of 14 members has been appointed. 

236. About 80 candidates applied for admission to the first year 
class, and 34 were admitted, of whom three have passed the Intermediate 
Examination of the Calcutta University in Arts or Scienpe and 28 were 
Matriculates. There were 22 admissions, including two Amin students 
from Rangpur, to the second year class. The total direct expenditure 
on the school was Rs. 16,394. For lack of funds the construction of 
permanent buildings had to be postponed. 

231. The technical school for the training of apprentices from the 
Eastern Bengal Railway was opened on the 1st February 1922. The 
selection of apprentices is made on the results of a test examination con- 
ducted by the Board of Control for apprenticeship training. Of the 
sanctioned staff of one Head Master, one first Assistant Master, one 
Second Assistant A1 aster, one "Workshop Instructor and one Mechanical 
Draughtsman, only the first Assistant Master was appointed during the 
year. The number of students on the roll is 21. Direct expenditure 
borne by Government was Rs. 4,750, in addition to Rs. 5,339 paid for 
furniture and equipment. The cost of maintenance is borne by the 
Bengal Government, who have also built a hostel for Indian apprentices, 
where at present the classes are being held. Anglo-Indian apprentices 
are accommodated at the hostels which were formerly built for them 
by the Eastern Bengal Railway. Stipends to apprentices, amounting to 
Rs. 52,636, were paid by the Railway. The school is managed by a 
local committee. 

238. The number of students attending the mining lecture centres 
at Raniganj , Jamuria and Deshargarli rose from 167 to 198. A course of 
elementary lectures in Bengali was delivered by a Special Instructor 
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at Ivalipari, Toposi and Mu^ma. The appointment of a whole-time 
instructor has been sanctioned and the preparation of a manual of coal 
mining has been completed. Lecturk halls required for the introduction 
of the improved scheme are under con si ruction at Raniganj and 
Situ ram pur. 

239. A number of tentative model schemes for practical training 
suitable to various types of workshops have been adopted by the Board. 
It is hoped to secure the co-operation of workshop authorities, so that 
practical training under commercial conditions may be combined with 
theoretical instruction. Out of 125 candidates who appeared at the 
admission examinations 73 were successful and 33 were accepted by 
firms co-operating with the Board. 

2 10. The overseer examination in the old course in Civil Engineer- 
ing was held at two centres, viz., Dacca and Bankipur, in March and 
the lower subordinate examination at Sibpur also. The control of the 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering classes at the Bengal Engineer- 
ing College has been transferred from the Joint Technical Examination 
Board to the Board of Control for Appientieeship Training. The total 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 7,354, 3 he examination fees collected 

from candidates amounted to Rs. 7,0G0. 

241. Eifty-six candidates for examination in textile subjects sat 
for the annual technological examination of the City and Guilds London 
Institute at the Scrarapore Weaving Institute. Eighty-one candidates 
appeared in non-textile subjects at the Government Commercial Insti- 
tute, Calcutta. Twenty-five out of 30 candidates were successful in 
special examinations in needlework and plain cookery held at Kurseong 
and Darjeeling. The cost of the examination was Rs. 1,116 and the fees 
collected Rs. 1,240. 

242. At the Amin examination 51 candidates passed out of 76. 
The cost of the examination was Rs. 858 and the fees collected Rs. 760. 
All the 13 candidates at the second year survey final examination of the 
Mainamati School were successful. The fees collected were Rs. 260 as 
against an expenditure of Rs. 226. 

An annual grant of Rs. 10,000 has been sanctioned by Government 
for the Jamshedpur Technical Institute, provided that five vacancies 
are reserved for students from Bengal. Sixty non-Govemment Technical, 
Industrial and Commercial Schools are in receipt of grants-in-aid and 
the expenditure on them, including maintenance, building and equip- 
ment grants was Rs. 1,38,900. 

243. The expenditure on scholarships and stipends was Rs. 22,310. 
No State technical scholarship was awarded during the year. 

244. Many new proposals for the establishment and improvement 
of industrial and technical schools had to be postponed owing to finan- 
cial stringency. The total number of institutions, public and private. 
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on the 31st December 1922, was .117 and that of pupils attending them oistribu- 
was 5,899. The total expenditure on technical and industrial inst-i- TI0W ' 
tutioiys during the year was 11s. ^14,521 distributed as follows: — 


1. Provincial revenues 

2. District funds 

3. Municipal 

4. Fees 

5. Other private sources 


3,34,571 

81,498 

11,404 

1,02,106 

1,84,822 


During the year under report the state of discipline at the institu- 
tions under the department has been satisfactory. 


Fisheries. 


[Report# of the Department of Fisheries for the year ending 31st March 1923.] 

245. The activities of the Fishery Department were of necessity res- 
tricted during the year both by the need of economy and by tbe shortage 
of staff. The Director of Agriculture continued to be in charge of the 
department in addition to his own duties. The Retrenchment, Com- 
mittee’s recommendation for the temporary abolition of the Fishery 
Department was accepted by Government and effect has since been given 
to the decision. 

The problem of breeding carp in confined waters received considerable 
attention. Important work under this head was the confirmation of the 
previous observation that the carp breeds in certain bundhs in Western 
Bengal and Chota Nagpur. Investigation into the habits of the 
hilsa was continued. The jatha fish, which is abundant in Eastern 
Bengal rivers, in the early part of the year, has been identified by 
Mr. C. Tate Ilegau of the British Museum, as the young of the hilsa . 
This observation is a further step in the elucidation of the life history 
of the hilsa , and brings us nearer the possibility of artificial hilsa culture. 

The persistent propaganda of the small available staff has removed, 
to an encouraging extent, the apathy and conservatism of the fishing 
community, who are now realizing the advantages of primary education 
for their children. The same applies to the organisation of Co-operative 
Societies for the leasing of fisheries. The chief obstacle in the way of 
progress in this direction is not excessive conservatism, so much as the 
lack of means. 

In regard to primary schools, satisfactory progress has been made in 
the Dacca Division, where there are 10 Fishery Schools. There are also 
two schools in the Faridpur district. The development of Fishery 
Co-operative Societies was steady, five new societies being registered 
during the year as against two in the preceding year. 

The Fishery Survey was continued and the information gathered will 
be of considerable use when the work is again taken up. There is, no 
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doubt, that the large bhils of Eastern Bengal, which are one of the chief 
sources of fish supply, are in process of being silted up. As a result of 
this the bhil fisheries are gradually (deteriorating. <■ 

Two Fishery Companies, established in the Madaripur subdivision of 
the Faridpur district, have passed the first year of their existence and 
they are reported to be doing well. A few others established before or 
during the year are still in process of organisation. 

Statistics of fish imported into Calcutta show imports of 435,194 
maunds as compared with 417,084 maunds in the preceding year. The 
supply is still far short of the demand. 


Weather and Crop9. 


[Season and Crop Report of Bengal for tho yoar 1922-23 ; Crop Forecasts of Bengal 
for the year 1922-23 ; Agricultural Statistics of India, Volume I.] 


240. The outstanding feature of the season was the unusually long 
spell of drought which prevailed from November 1921, to the end of 
May 1922. Such prolonged drought had not occurred in the Presidency 
during the past decade, and the drought in April and May was unprece- 
dented in East Bengal. During the month of March rainfall was scanty, 
and preparatory tillage proceeded very slowly till the second week of 
April, when a fair amount of rain somewhat facilitated operations. The 
monsoon set in early in June, rainfall in July and August was unevenly 
distributed, and floods caused damage to the lowland crops, especially 
in parts of West Bengal. Highland crops, on the other hand, fared 
well. Towards the end of September and in tlie early part of October, 
rainfall was abnormally heavy in parts of North Bengal and Faridpur, 
causing considerable damage to tlie standing crops in the lowland tracts. 
Afterwards drought prevailed till the third week of November, when 
scattered showers encouraged flowering of late paddy. The preparatory 
operations for the spring crops commenced under favourable conditions; 
hut complete absence of rain up till the early part of February adversely 
affected their growth. Tlie rainfall in the middle of February benefited 
the late sown crops. On the whole the season was good for the winter 
rice crop and fair only for other crops. 


247. The total cropped area was returned at 27,749,600 acres against 
28,161,000 acres for the previous year. The figures for the principal 
crops are shown in the following table : — 


Name of crops. 

Normal area in 
acres. 

Area cultivated 
during 1921-22. 

Rico 

22,919,400 

21,832,300 

Other food grains including pulses 

1,750,000 

1,609,800 

and marua. 

Jute 

2,310,300 

1,316,000 

Oilseeds . . 

1,493,300 

1,267,000 

Tobacco . . 

249,200 

298,100 

Sugarcane 

239,100 

220,900 

* Revised to 1,560,000 acres, inclusive of Cooch'Behar. 


Area cultivated 
during 1922-23. 

21,773,300 

1,476,000 

1,196,600* 

1,061,600 

298.600 

200.600 
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248. The weather at the outset was unfavourable, owing to unusually 
prolonged drought. Consequently sowings finished as late as June. 
The rainfall in July and August Iras unevenly distributed, with the 
result that floods caused considerable damage to lowland crops, especially 
to ripe paddy in parts of North and East Bengal. Highland crops, oil 
the other hand, fared well. On the whole, a fair crop was reaped for 
the province. The outturn of the different bhadoi crops of the province 
was returned at 78 per cent, of the normal against 85 per cent, of the 
previous year. 

249. The exceptionally dry weather during ilie early part of the 
year hampered sowing operations and seriously interfered with the growth 
of the early sown crop. • In June seasonable rain fell and weeding opera- 
tions were carried on satisfactorily in the dcshi districts. The late sown 
crop fared well, especially on the highlands of East and North Bengal. 
The rise of rivers towards the latter part of the month adversely affected 
the crop in certain lowlying areas and caused premature harvesting in 
those tracts. In the East Bengal good rainfall during the month facili- 
tated steeping and washing. The area and outturn of jute were estimated 
at 1,550,000 acres and 4,798,279 bales, inclusive of Cooch Behar. 

250. The prolonged drought delayed preparatory tillage and sowing 
of broadcast paddy. The setting in of the monsoon early in June pro- 
duced favourable conditions for the broadcast variety and facilitated 
operations with regard to transplanted paddy. The rainfall in the months 
of July and August caused some damage to the lowland crops in parts 
of West Bengal. The highland crops, on the other hand, generally 
fared well. Towards the end of September and in the early part of 
October rainfall was abnormally heavy, especially in parts of North 
Bengal and Faridpur, causing floods and considerable damage in a num- 
ber of districts, of which Faridpur, Rajshahi, Bogra, Babna, Nadia and 
Jessore were the worst sufferers. In the subsequent dry weather the 
crop in these tracts recovered somewhat. Scattered showers in November 
helped the flowering of the late sown paddy. On the whole, a satisfac- 
tory crop for the broadcast variety and a good one for the transplanted 
variety was reaped for the province. The provincial outturn was esti- 
mated at 98 per cent, of the normal against 100 per cent, of the previous 
year. 

251. The crop suffered in consequence of drought at the outset, 
especially that portion of it which was not commanded by irrigation. 
In the beginning of the monsoon period it recovered to a considerable 
extent, but subsequent heavy rainfall and floods caused damage, especi- 
ally in North Bengal; also in Faridpur, Bakarganj, Bankura, Midnapore, 
Hooghly and Howrah. The outturn for the province worked out at 79 per 
cent, of the normal against 82 per cent, of the previous year. 

252. The weather was generally favourable for preparatory tillage 
and sowings were done at the usual time. But thereafter continued 
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absence of rain and consequent insufficiency of soil-moisture interfered 
with the growth of the crops and thus reduced the outturn in many dis- 
tricts. The rainfall in the middle (bf February caused damage in some 
West Bengal districts, but proved generally favourable to late sown crops, 
especially summer paddy. The season, on the whole, was unfavourable 
for the early crops and fairly favourable for the late ones. The outturn 
of the different spring crops for the province as a whole worked out to 
79 per cent, of the normal against 77 per cent, last year. 

253. The early crop suffered at the outset from drought, but 
recovered somewhat in the subsequent favourable weather. A fair out- 
turn was obtained. 

Tlie prospects of the late crop were not good owing to stunted growth 
caused by the heavy rains and floods in July and August. The total 
outturn of cotton (both early and late), exclusive of Tripura State, was 
estimated at 15,761 bales this year against 12,264 bales (revised) last 
year. 

254. Owing to the good harvest the price of rice, during the early 
part of the year, was somewhat lower than in the previous year. Later 
on a tendency to rise was evident, but the influx of new autumn rice into 
the market exercised a steadying effect. The prices of wheat and other 
food-grains remained moderate. After being depressed for years, the 
jute market improved enormously and the small crop in the year, under 
review, in spite of restricted demand, kept prices of raw fibre at a record 
level. 


Co-operative Societies. 

[Report on the working of Co-operative Societies in Bengal for the year 1922*23.] 

255. Rai J. M. Mitra Bahadur held the post of the Registrar through- 
out the year and Mr. M. Thorp, i.e.s., that of the Deputy Registrar. . 

256. The total number of societies of all classes rose from 6,679 to 
7,820 or by 17*1 per cent, against an increase of 4*9 per cent, in the 
preceding year, while the total membership rose from 260*142 to 
292,981 or by 12 *6 per cent, against 7*4 per cent, in the preceding year. 
Tlie total working capital rose from 3*68 crores to 4*33 crores or an 
increase of 17*6 per cent, as against 10 ;6 per cent, in the preceding year. 
The more rapid expansion during the year under report may be attributed 
to improved economic conditions. 

257. The Provincial Co-operative Bank, as the Federation is now 
called, had a year of greater prosperity and its membership increased 
from 77 to 89 and the working capital from Rs. 25,41,391 to Rs. 34,73,386, 
reserve fund from Rs. 37,167 to Rs. 66,238 and share capital from 
Rs. 3,14,925 to Rs. 3,59,900. Deposits during the year from the public 
were Rs. 87,29,542 against Rs. 38,30,130. The fluid resources of the 
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Bank were more than sufficient and its financial position quite strong, 
llaja liisliee Case Law, c.i.e., retired from the post of the Chairman of 
the Bank and was succeeded by Mj*. S. R. Das. 

258. There was a marked increase during the year in the number of 
central banks, which rose from TO to 82, excluding the Provincial Bank, 
tlie Central Anti-Malarial Society, the Calcutta Milk Union and five 
industrial unions. The new central banks were started in order to make 
the areas of these societies as compact as possible, so as to decentralise 
finance and supervision. The tendency towards converting mixed type 
central banks into pure type institutions was more marked and steps 
were taken in this direction during the year under report. The number 
of affiliated societies, the working capital, deposits from non-members and 
the reserve and other funds all showed a fair increase. The proportion 
of share capital })lvs reserve fund to the working capital of central banks 
was 17*9 per cent, against 18:1 per cent, in the preceding year and 17:8 
in the year before. The proportion of t life fluid resources of these banks 
was 52*2 per cent, and their financial position as a whole was thus quite 
sound. 

259. The preponderance of agricultural credit societies still con- 
tinues but there was a slight reduction in their relative strength which 
was 89 *6 per cent, of the total number in the year under report as against 
90 per cent, in the preceding year. 

260. The number of agricultural purchase and purchase and sale 
societies increased from 15 to 21. Tt is satisfactory to note that these 
societies taken together worked at a profit of Rs. 5,910 during the year 
against a loss of Rs. 326 in the preceding year. Four societies were 
organised during the year in Midnapme and two in the 24-Parganas for 
the sale of paddy. The co-operative organisation for the joint sale of 
members’ agricultural produce is fraught with immense possibilities, 
though the societies have to surmount considerable difficulties before 
they can attain an assured position and the central hanks naturally do 
not want to take upon themselves the financial responsibility for ventures 
of this kind until the struggles of small societies have indicated the 
frequent causes of failure and chalked a clear line of advance out of these 
difficulties. The Kazipur Sale and Supply Society started co-operative 
sale of jute. 

261. The co-operative irrigation movement made very great pro- 
gress during the year and the number of societies increased from 29 to 
114, total membership from 1,318 to 4,689 and the working capital from 
Rs. 42,626 to Rs. 77,658. Of the schemes completed, the Amjhore and 
Rukmini Khal jirojeets, which were stieam schemes, deserve special men- 
tion. In the first scheme, which will irrigate an area of 2,100 bighas, a 
masonry weir has been constructed across the Amjhore Khal and irriga- 
tion channels extending to 4 miles in length have been excavated. The 
other scheme was for the construction of a masonry weir across Rukmini 
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Khal and the excavation of long and deep irrigation channels. These 
channeK have been excavated and it is now possible to lead water from 
the stream to the fields of membersf within a radius of about a n?ile and 
a half. The Sallmndh scheme, which is another big project, could not 
be completed during the year as t he plan and estimate had to be consi- 
derably revised and a fresh contract entered into for execution. 

262. The number of milk societies increased from 47 to 52, and 
although there was a slight falling oft in the membership during the 
year owing to the adoption of disciplinary action against recalcitrant 
and disloyal members who were expelled from the society, there has been 
an accession since the close of the year. These societies and the Union 
to which they are aililiated have now succeeded* in obtaining an assured 
position through their excellent management. The supply obtained 
maintained its high reputation for its quality. The Union is now en- 
gaged in making an experiment in pasteurising milk with modern appli- 
ances wheh may load to gieat development. 

203. The membership of Naognon Ganja Cultivators’ Co-operative 
Society increased from 3,021 to 3,221, the share capital from Us. 30,830 
to Rs. 33,710. The profit of the Society was Rs. 3,40,897. 

The society continued to prosper in spite of the effects of the flood 
of September 1923. 

204. The tcflnl membership of credit societies rose from 52,311 to 
62,070, the share capital from 19 lakhs to 22A lakhs, the non-members’ 
deposits from 18A lakhs to about 27 lakhs and the total working capital 
from 67 lakhs to S3 lakhs. 

The stores movement again showed few signs of progress and had in 
fact numerous instances of failures. 

The Dacca Conchshell Workers’ Society had a prosperous year and 
its profit rose from Rs. 481 to Rs. 18,024. The success achieved by this 
society was considerably discounted by the fact that a capitalistic spirit 
had come into existence with the result that a large number of bona fide 
conchshell workers, who had been kept out of membership, were unable 
to obtain supplies of eonchshells for their legitimate requirements at a 
reasonable price. Enquiries were held dining the year into the working 
of the society and proposals were considered for reorganising on a proper 
basis the co-operative supply of eonchshells to all bona fide workers. 

The number of fishermen’s societies rose from 49 to 54. Their 
membership rose from 754 to 1,098, and the total working capital from 
Rs. 37,642 to Rs. 49,018. These societies generally worked well and 
there has already been some improvement in the condition of the co- 
operative fishermen. An attempt is being made to introduce methods of 
co-operative disposal, and the importance of fishery societies as the only 
means of educating the fishermen and improving the industry is now 
recognised. 
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The co-operative organisation of weavers received some impetus 
during the year from the formation of four industrial unions on the lines 
of the Bankura Industrial Union and the number of weavers’ societies 
increased from 120 to 142. Th<| question of introduction of cheap 
electric power to large weaving centres in rural areas is being explored. 

The co-operative organisation of silk leelers was taken up during 
the year and a society was started which was financed by the Malda 
Central Bank. 

There was liajrdly any improvement in the working of the two zamin- 
dari' societies. 

The number of registered anti-malarial societies ?ose from 8 to 13, 
all of which were affiliated to the Central Anti-Malarial Society. 

2G5. The Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society continued to 
bring out tegularly its two poi iodicals — the lien (/til, Bihar and Orissa. 
Co-opcrati re Journal and the Bhandar, while it also published a number 
of pamphlets and reprints of interesting lectures. The leorganisation 
of (he society engaged attention during the year, and proposals for the 
formation of divisional Hoards with a view to bringing representatives 
of village societies in direct touch with the activities of the society and 
to fostering the development of village leadership were mooted during 
the year. 

The Information Bureau attached to the Department issued to all 
industrial and other societies weekly bulletins of prices obtaining in 1 lie 
Calcutta market, while the Department's museum attached to the Bureau 
was of great assistance to the industrial societies in arranging for the 
supply of their requirements and obtaining orders for them. 

Horticulture. 

[Annual Report of the Royal Botanic Garden and other Gardens in Calcutta 
and of the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling, for the year 1922-23.] 

2GG. During the year the season was favourable for botanical opera- 
tions. The early rains in June prevented serious results from the pro- 
longed period of drought experienced during the latter part of the hot 
weather. Rainfall during the year was in excess of the average and the 
garden lakes were well filled towards the end of the rainy season, so that 
very little pumping was necessary throughout the dry cold weather 
months. The display of annuals was quite up to the standard as was 
also the orchid house at the end of the cold and beginning of the hot 
weather. 

267. Over 55,000 plants and nearly 9,000 shrubs and 2, GOO palms 
were distributed and over 5,000 plants were received, chiefly gladiolus 
bulbs and orchids. Three hundred packets and 8G lbs. of seeds were 
distributed. The usual consignments of mahogany seed were received 
from Kew. 
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268. The work in tliese gardens was mostly of a routine nature, but 

the renovation of the roads in Dalliousie Square was carried out at a 
considerable additional expenditure! over the normal. ♦, 

269. The distribution of seeds and plants during the year under 
report was the highest in the history of the garden. In spite of pressing 
financial difficulties the injury to the garden, referred to in the last year’s 
report, is gradually being made good. 

Cinchona Plantations and Factory. 

[Report- of the Government Chinchona Plantations and Factory for the 
year 1922-23.J 

270. The total area under a *‘ull complement of cinchona on the 
Mungpoo and Munsoug plantations was 3,026 acres as compared with 
3,128 acres in 1921-22. During the year the cultural conditions of 
both plantations were satisfactory. 

271. Five hundred and sixty-five thousand one hundred and thirty- 
five lbs. of mixed plantation hark were worked up in the Quinine Fac- 
tory against 510,160 lbs. in 1921-22, exeluding Java bark purchased for 
the Government of India, which was also worked up during the year. 
The total quantity of quinine sulphate produced, including the product 
of the bark purchased in Java, amounted to 43,636 lbs. against 44,254 lbs. 
in the previous year. In addition 8,294 lbs. of cinchona febrifuge and 
small quantities of other quinine salts were also manufactured. 

The total provincial quinine sulphate reserve stood at 31,685 IDs. 
9 oz. at the end of the year 1922-23. The value of the stock of all sorts 
on the 31st March 1923 was Rs. 7,19,373-12-6, of which quinine sul- 
phate worth Rs. 6,33,711-4-0 formed the chief item. 

Forests. 

[Forest Administration Report for the year 1922-23. Statistics of British India, 

Part IV (6) — P'inance and Revenue.] 

272. There was a change in the area of the different classes of 
forests under the Forest Department, due mainly to the increase of 
17 square miles under reserved forests in the Jalpaiguri, Buxa and Cox’s 
Bazar Divisions and a decrease of 4 square miles under protected forests 
in the Jalpaiguri Division. 

273. Satisfactory progress was made in the preparation of the 
working plans. No new working plan was sanctioned during the year, 
but the working plans for Chittagong, Chittagong Hill Tracts and Cox’s 
Bazar Divisions were completed. Considerable progress was made in 
the working plan of the Kalimpong Division. 

274. Owing to financial stringency practically no new works could 
be taken up. Only 14 miles of roads, bridle paths and other paths were 
completed during the year. The total expenditure on communications 
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amounted to Rs. 6,002 against Rs. 29,374 spent during the preceding 
year. Old roads and paths to the extent of 1,260 miles were repaired 
at a cost of Rs. 27,918 against Rs. 42,819 spent on the repairs of 1,262 
miles iu the previous year. Rupees 29.857 was spent on the repair of 
existing buildings and Rs. 29,589 on the construction of new buildings. 

275. The area in which measures for fire protection were tried 
was increased by 6,964 acres in the Buxa Forest Division. The pro- 
tective measures Adopted were on the same lines as in previous years. 
The percentage of successful protection was 97*6 as compared with 95 
in 1921-22. The cost of protection per square mile was Rs. 8*7 as 
compared with Rs. 7 iu the previous year. The increase in the cost of 
protection was due to comparatively prolonged drought which necessi- 
tated a more expensive staff. 

The principal fires took place in the Dux a Division covering an area 
of 6,233 acres. 

276. There was no reduction Iu the area open to grazing, which 
amounted to 45 per cent, of the total forest area. The number of cattle 
impounded for illicit glazing was 4,779 against 3,715 in the previous 
year. The question of buffalo grazing in t lie Cox’s Huzar Division 
received the special attention of the Forest Department and the local 
officers. 

277. Departmental work for extraction of timber increased slightly 
specially in the lvurseong Forest Division. In addition to the usual 
demand for departmental buildings and bridges and lor the supply of 
specimens, large quantities of timber were supplied to the Eastern 
Bengal and Bengal Duurs Railways. Logs of timber extracted from 
the neighbouring forest blocks and sawn at the departmental saw mill 
at Sukna were supplied for box planking to local tea gardens. The 
total outturn of timber of different kinds in all the forests amounted 
to 9-40 millions of cubic feet as against 7-75 millions of cubic feet in 
the previous year. The departmental depot opened at Darjeeling during 
the previous year for t lie continuous supply of charcoal worked satis- 
factorily. The Buxa Timber and Trading Oo., Ltd., which was granted 
a license for the extraction of timber from the Buxa Forest Division, 
and which completed their royalty-free period during the previous year, 
have since the close of the year under leview gone* into- liquidation, but 
the Government revenue has been safeguarded. Messrs. Andrew Yule 
& Co., Ltd., extracted bamboos from the Kasalong reserve in the Chitta- 
gong ITill Tracts Forest Division in accordance with the terms of their 
agreement for the manufacture of paper-pulp and paid the minimum 
royalty laid down in agreement. Departmental kheddah operations 
conducted jointly with the Bhutan Darbar in the Bengal Bhutan Mahal 
in the Jalpaiguri district, resulted in a net profit of Rs. 27,738 to the 
Forest Department. 
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The Forest Engineer appointed in 1921-22 suggested improved 
methods of extraction which promise to be very remunerative.* The 
Burma Oil Co. continued to prospect for mineral oil in the Cox’s Bazar 
Division. A match expert made an extensive tour in all the Forest Divi- 
sions in order to ascertain the species of wood suitable for match manu- 
facture and the quantity available. 

278. The number of persons killed by tigers in, the Sundarbans- 
during the year was 25 compared with 21 in the previous year, and an 
average of 14 during the five proceeding years. The number of tigers 
killed in the Sundarbans was 83. 

279. The financial results of the year were distinctly satisfactory 
The total forest revenue amounted to Rs. 23 1 1 lakhs as against Rs. 18 4)8 
lakhs in the previous year. The net-income of the Department amounted 
to Rs. 10-79 lakhs as against Rs. 8*10 lakhs in 1921-22. The creditable 
feature of the administration during the year is that while the expen- 
diture decreased by nearly Rs. 57,000 the levenue increased by more than 
Rs. 4 lakhs. 


Manufacture and Mines. 

[Stilt istical Abstract for British India. | 

280. The area under jute increased by about 10 per cent, and the 
estimated outturn to by 32 per cent, as compared with the year 1921-22. 
There were 81 jute mills at work, employing on an average 810,887 
operatives daily — an increase of 82,149 over* those of the previous year. 
The number of looms and spindles at work in the jute mills were 40,957 
and 991,741, respectively, as against 42,529 and 890,8.15, respectively, 
in 1921-22. The authorized capital in rupees, sterling and dollars was 
Rs. 20,03,70,000, £2,125,000 and 17,800,000, respectively. 

281. Twelve cotton mills wore at work, employing on an average 
12,738 persons daily as against 12,813 persons in 1921-22. The number 
of looms and spindles was 2,550 and 322,290, respectively, as compared 
with 3,002 and 341,050 in the year 1921-22. The authorized capital 
was Rs. 1,87,00,000. 

282. The area under tea in 1922 was 185,400 acres (including 
figures for Tripura State) as against 182,200 acres in the previous year. 
The quantity of tea manufactured was 71,834,938 lbs. in 1922. The 
number of tea plantations totalled 375, employing on an average 133,592 
permanent and 5,022 temporary hands daily. 

283. There was only one silk mill under operation of the Indian 
Factories Act which gave employment to 147 operatives daily on an 
average. As a cottage industry, silk weaving was carried on by over 
2,500 families in the districts of Birbhum, Bankura, Burdwan, Midna- 
pore, Murshidabad, Rajshahi, Bogra and Malda in Bengal during the 
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year under report. The total production of seed (cocoons) during* 1922- 
23 may be taken to be 24,000 Italians of disease-free seed raised by the 
Government nurseries and the selected rearers attached to the nurseries. 

284. The acreage under sugar crops decreased from 276,000 to 
261,600 in 1922-23. The Cossipore Sugar Works, which is the only 
regular sugar factory in the province, coming* under the operation of 
the Factories Act, employed on an average 620 persons daily. Sugar- 
making was carried on as a cottage industry in the 24-Parganas, Jessore, 
Khulna and Howrah districts, and gave occupation to a large number of 
persons. 

285. The number of coal mines woiked under the Act during the 

year was 283 as against 268 in 1921, while the daily average number 
of persons employed decreased from 45,813 in 1921 to 44.893 in 1922. 
The total outturn of t lie collieries rose from 4,259,642 tons in 1921 to 
the satisfactory figure of 4,328,986 tons in spite of a prolonged strike on 
the East Indian Railway, which caused very considerable dislocation of 
the coal trade at the beginning of the year. The strike was settled 
towards the end of April, but if was several months befoie conditions 
became normal. During i he monsoon the output was also handicapped 
by the flooding of many mines and several disastrous tires due to spon- 
taneous combustion occurred in the coal fields, involving stoppage of 
output for the areas ail'eeted. There was no serious epidemic disease and 
the general health of the labour force in the coal fields during the year 
was good. ^ 

286. There were three paper mill** at work, employing on an aver- 
age 4,322 persons daily. These in ills produced 19,612 tons of paper 
valued at Rs. 1,15,13,169 during the year. 

287. Two woollen mills were at work during the year, employing 
on an average 337 persons daily. The number of looms and spindles 
was 32 and 2,168, respectively. These mills produced 293,851 lbs. of 
blankets valued approximately at Rs. 3,66,593. One of these woollen 
mills is a Government concern, viz., the Dacca Jail. 

288. The quantity of refined saltpetre produced during the year 
was 1,742 inaunds as compared with 4,399 maunds in the previous year. 
The decrease in the production was partly due to the absence of orders 
from foreign countries and partly to the closure of two refineries. The 
quantity of salt educed in the process of refinement was 85 maunds as 
compared with 288 inaunds in 1921-22. 

MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES IN EACH DIVISION. 

289. Four small engineering firms of Calcutta have made match- 
making machinery suitable for the purposes of a cottage industry and 
three others have placed electric fans on the market. A. condiment 
factory and a lozenge factory commenced work near Dum-Dum. 
Hosiery goods began to be produced on a large scale from a Tollygunge 
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factory, started under good auspices. The big tanneries of Messrs. 
Chari & Co. at Kanchrapara were nearing completion. The date sugar 
season commenced late in Jessore district and the outlook of the 
industry is not bright. The establishment of small weaving factories, 
both for cotton and silk, was an interesting development in Murshida- 
bad. 

The textile industries steadfastly grew in volume, though the pre- 
ceding year was not a particularly prosperous one for many of them. 
The metallurgical industries also showed a tendency towards expan- 
sion, though an enterprise for high class steel manufacture, which 
selected Panchra (Birbhum) for its factory site, had to be closed down 
practically at its inception, on account of financial difficulties. The oil- 
milling and rice-liusking industries had a prosperous year. Among the 
cottage industries, the brass and bell-metal wares manufacture and silk 
weaving showed signs of decline but cotton weaving improved again. 

The principal industries of this division were cotton weaving, conch 
shell, bracelet making and mother-of-pearl button making. The adop- 
tion of fly-shuttle looms and Hattersley looms by the weavers was much 
in evidence. The conchshell industry was helped by the Industries 
Department in getting Ramnad and Tuticorin shells direct from Madras 
without the help of middlemen. The button-making industry did not 
thrive for want of suitable markets. Among the minor industries of 
this division may be mentioned manufacture of bell-metal ware, horn 
buttons, pen-holders, drain shutters, curtain pullers and water-proof 
cloth. The Jcmitha needlework of Faridpur and gunny cloth weaving 
of Bakarganj continued to receive the attention of the Department of 
Industries. The oil mills and coir industries of Bakarganj did well. 

The jute baling industry prospered and rice mills did fairly good 
work. Two new rice mills were started during the year — one in the 
district, of Malda and the other in Dinajpur. The hosiery industry of 
Palma and the mango-canning industry of Malda also prospered. The 
Buxa Timber Trading Company's tanning extract factory at Rajabhat- 
khawa and the Eajsluihi Tannery at Bogra commenced operations during 
the year. The former has been manufacturing solid tanning extratit 
and the latter has been tanning several hundred hides for upper and sole 
leather per day. Cotton weaving, the most important cottage industry, 
developed considerably, while the brass and bell-metal industry suffered 
heavily on account of dull markets. Silk and viatica weaving flourished, 
but silk reeling declined owing to failure of the crop. Katari cloth 
weaving of Malda improved owing to favourable market demands. 
Match-making was started in Malda, Pabna and Rangpur and a shell- 
button factory in Malda. 

The movement for the production of khaddar gave an impetus to the 
weaving industry and small weaving factories sprang up in many places 
in the division. No sailing ships were built at Chittagong during the 
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year. Rope-making industry at Chittagong, jute-weaving at Tippora 
and Noakhali, manufacture of cane and bamboo articles and manufac- 
ture 0 $ buttons in Tippera were continued during the year. The um- 
brella handle-making industry of Chittagong and Tippera districts im- 
proved. Some 21 small factories for the manufacture of matches with 
hand machines were started during the year. Oil mills of Chittagong 
and Tippera and rice mills of Barisal, brass-ware industry in Tippera and 
Chittagong, hukka, iialcha , pen-holder industries of Comilla, fishing net 
industry of Chittagong, and bamboo mats and sital pat is of Chittagong 
prospered. A new ginning factory was established at Chittagong. 

Working of the Indian Factories Act, 1911 (XII of 1911). 

[Annual report on the working of the Indian Factories Act in Bengal for the 

year 1922.] 

290. The most important event of the year 1922 was the amend- 
ment of the Indian Factories Act, 1911. The revised Act came into 
force on the 1st duly 1922, but it was not possible to enforce all the new 
provisions at once. The amended Act represents an endeavour to im- 
prove (lie conditions of labour, but the labour in many concerns did not 
appreciate some of the new provisions • for instance, in some factories 
the workers flatly refused to accept the increased rest period provided in 
section 21, unless the working hours were reduced by a corresponding 
period, /.e., they had no objection to taking one hour’s rest in the middle 
of the day in place of the half-hour given under the old Act, provided 
they were not required to start work earlier in t lie morning or to continue 
work later at night. 

291. The number of factories at the close of the year in Bengal 
was 975 against 720 in the preceding year, the number of new factories 
brought under the operation of the Aci being 271 as compared with 51 in 
the year 1921. The daily average number of operatives employed dur- 
ing the year also increased from 465,412 in 1921 to 517,080. About 
442 factories remained uninspected during the year owing to the absence 
of two of the senior inspectors on leave for a considerable portion of the 
year. An inc/l'ase in the stall* is under contemplation. Twenty thou- 
sand six bundled and twenty-nine children were certified under section 
7 of the Act by the several Certifying Surgeons of Factories. 

292. During the year the progress in respect of the betterment of 
conditions in factories was maintained. New or additional septic tank 
installations were erected in eight factories. The hand service latrines 
provided in places where there are no underground sewers, however, 
proved insanitary in many cases, a condition due partly to the unsatis- 
factory conservancy arrangements of the municipalities concerned. 
The ventilation and lighting arrangements of factories were generally 
good, except in certain printing presses in Calcutta. These presses are 
being brought under the Act. The supply of drinking water was also 
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generally satisfactory, and the progress made in the installation of tube 
wells, especially in factories situated outside the Calcutta industrial 
area, is hound to give good results. The employers continued to devote 
attention and money towards improving living accommodation fo^ their 
employees. Eleven textile factories erected new additional cooly lines. 
The accommodation provided for the tea garden coolies was also reported 
to he satisfactory. The general health of the operatives was fairly 
good. 

293. There was no noticeable change in the rates of wages, and 
beyond temporary shortage due to strikes or sickness no marked shortage 
of labour was felt in any industry, with the exception of some engineer- 
ing works, in which there has for some years been a shortage of both 
skilled and unskilled labour. The strikes which occurred were mostly 
of a temporary nature and labour conditions were more settled than 
during the year 1921. 

294. The total number of accidents reported during the year was 
.1 ,(>09 or 191 more than the previous year* of these (>0 were fatal, (>06 
serious and 943 minor. The increase was attributed to a large number* 
of new factories being brought under the operation of the Act. The 
percentage of accidents on the total number of operatives was, however, 
only 0*31, and the problem of the efficient fencing of machinery and of 
the provision of satisfactory intei locking arrangements between the 
dangerous parts of the machines and the starting gears, and other safety 
devices, continued to receive attention from the inspecting staff. 

295. Ton prosecutions were instituted, in all of which convictions 
were secured. 

T rade. 

[Report on the Maritime Trade of Bengal for 1922-23. Annual Statement of the Sea- 
borne Trade and Navigation of the Bengal Presidency. Annual Statement of the 
Sea-borne Trade of British India with the British Empire and Foreign Countries. 
Annual Statement of Coasting Trade and Navigation of British India. Statistics 
of British India, Volume I —Commercial Statistics. Review of tho Trade of India, 
1022-23.] 

I.— FOREIGN SEA-BORNE TRADE. 

[Report on the Maritime trade of Bengal for 1922*23.] 

296. After the unrelieved depression of 1921-22 it is satisfactory to 
note that the trade of Bengal showed some recovery in the year under 
review. The dead-weight of unsold or rejected stocks was lifted and in 
spite of the unusually heavy imports of gold and silver, the adverse 
balance of trade was turned to a favourable one. In this result the abun- 
dant harvests of the year and the general fall in the local prices of food- 
stuffs had their share. Unfortunately, the unsettled state of the Euro- 
pean exchange showed^no prospect of stability and prevented a large 
increase of the demand for India’s surplus food products and raw* 
materials. 
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297. The total trade of Bengal, foreign and coasting, excluding 
treasure, was just over 244 (Tores, against 239 (Tores of Ihe previous year, 
made up as follows : — 


Foreign Trade (Private and Government). 



1921-22. 

1022-23. 

• 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Imports — 

Private 

Government 

• 

1,02,72,94,(51)4 

3,22,43,228 

83,51,98,201 

1,99,70,541 


1,05,95,37,892 

85,51, 74,802 

Exports — 

Private 

Government 

90,40,11,089 

97,15,820 

1,19,08,97,090 

73,22,850 


91,43,20,909 

1,19,82,20,54(5 


Coasting Trade (Private and Government). 

Imports — 21 (Tores 50 lakhs against 23 orores 80 lakhs of the previous year. 

Exports —17 crorcs 12 lakhs against 18 crores 09 lakhs of the previous year. 

It will be noticed that the value of imports fell by nearly 19 per cent, 
while that of exports increased by 31 per cent. The fall in value did noi, 
however, represent a decline in the volume of trade as much as a reduc- 
tion in price. Indeed in regard to large classes of goods, c //., cement, 
kerosene, aniline dyes, iron and steel, there was an increase in quantity 
but a decrease in value. Among tbe articles of which the value showed 
a decrease ihe most important were machinery, sugar, railway materials, 
grains, pulse, metals, instruments, motor cars, timber and mulches. As 
regards exports, both jute manufactures and raw jute showed an improve- 
ment, while there was a considerable decrease in the expoits of raw 
cotton, raw hides and skins, indigo and cotton twist and yarn. 

In the coasting trade the value of imports and exports each dropped 
by nearly 2 crores. 

The United Kingdom’s share of the import trade increased from 03 
to 70 per cent. Those of Japan, Germany, Straits Settlements and 
Belgium showed a slight improvement. In the export trade the United 
Kingdom claimed 28 per cent., the United States 26, Germany 6 and 
Japan 3 per cent. 

A further noticeable feature of the year’s trade was the increase in 
the imports of treasure in the case of both gold and silver which rose, 
respectively, in value from 21*54 lakhs to 62*09 lakhs and from 47*63 
lakhs to 244*73. The whole of this treasure was imported on private 
account. Exports of treasure were unimportant. 
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Of the total imports from foreign eoiln tries of Rs. 85,51,74,802, 
the port of Calcutta, absorbed Rs. <84,04,89,000, and of the total 
exports to foreign countries of Rs. 1,19,82,20,546. Calcutta claimed 
Rs. 1,14,18,14,000. 

298. The following table shows the comparative importance of the 
principal articles in the import trade of Calcutta. Articles which form 
less than 50 per cent, of the total imports have been omitted from the 
list : — 



Average 



Percentage 


value for the 



of proportion 


5 years 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

to total im« 


ending 



ports ot mer- 


1018-10. 



chan disc. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Cotton goods 

23,41,65,534 

27,19,20,428 

33,66,41,420 

40-73 

Metals and ores 

5,61,18,068 

10,53,85,403 

8,95,68,055 

10-84 

Machinery and mill work 

2,18,40,587 

14,96,26,513 

7,85,93,790 

9-51 

Sugar 

6,65,35,377 

12,44,53,420 

5,54,67,832 

6-71 

Railway plant and rolling stock 

1,35,60,440 

8,70,71,313 

4,41,56,374 

5-34 

Oils 

Hardware, excluding cutlery 

1,93,18,552 

2,07,62,377 

2,49,07,383 

3-02 

and electroplated ware 

1,11,35,247 

2,12,61,002 

1,50,02,461 

1 • 83 

Salt 

Instruments, apparatus and 

1,41,83,967 

1,13,47,066 

1,10,95,246 

1-45 

appliances 

Liquors, including methylated 

68,11,145 

2,13,09,150 

-r 

o' 

GO 

1*43 

and perfumed spirits 

70,33,279 

1,05,60,617 

98,11,584 

1-19 

Spices 

76,06,438 

77,63,021 

06,30,910 

1-17 

Glass and glassware 

46,72,505 

72,04,548 

83,33,742 

1-01 

Postal articles not specified 

42,42,061 

80,45,445 

80,40,170 

•97 

Provisions and oilman’s stores . 
Chemicals and chemical pre- 

65,60,300 

78,95,272 

77,55,805 

•94 

parations 

74,62,105 

77,97,574 

76,00,210 

•93 

Tobacco 

45,41,756 

48,95,422 

73,38,462 

•89 

Taper and pasteboard 

60,13,840 

65,92,355 

66,04,906 

•81 

Rubber 

Motor ears, motor cycles and 

42,36,005 

61,37,946 

66,75,511 

•81 

parts thereof 

Building and engineering ma- 

38,95,236 

91,33,633 

65,67,737 

•79 

terials 

Drugs and medicines (excluding 

42,73,767 

85,82,003 

64,97,315 

*78 

chemicals and narcotics) 

44,40,657 

-55,27,004 

64,57,563 

•66 

Paints and painter’s materials 

40,05,286 

49,06,124 

46,41,423 

•56 

Matches 

42,65,035 

61,87,326 

45,76,336 

•55 

Tea-chests, entire or in section 

69,74,637 

43,56,104 

40,96,369 

•50 
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The important articles are separately dealt with in detail in the follow, 
ing paragraphs : — 

t 1 

299. Imports of cotton piece-goods showed a further advance from 
652 million yards in 1921-22 to 962 million yards in the year under 
report, in spite of the low prices offered for finished goods. The quantity 
of grey goods rose from 478 million yards, worth Its. 1064 lakhs, to 720 
million yards, worth Its. 22,40 lakhs. The trade in white goods advanced 
from 187 millioiuyards to 148 million yards, though the value fell from 
Rs. 515 lakhs to Its. 492 lakhs. There was also an increase in the imports 
of coloured piece-goods from 87 million yards to 64 million yards. The 
United Kingdom occupied the commanding position she has always held 
in the piece-goods trade, her share being 98 per cent, in grey, 98 per cent, 
in white, and 92 per cent, in coloured goods. 

Impoits of twist and yarn increased by 1 million lbs. to 15 million lbs., 
but the value dropped from Rs. 272 lakhs to Rs. 286 lakhs. The share of 
the United Kingdom in this trade, however, suffered at the expense of 
cheaper products from Japan, which supplied 8 million lbs. valued at 
Rs. 94 lakhs against 6 million lbs. valued at Rs. 1,18 lakhs from the 
Uni led Kingdom. 

Imports of handkerchiefs and shawls rose from Rs. 3*6 lakhs to 
Rs. 5 *4 lakhs, practically the whole being supplied from the United 
Kingdom. The trade in hosiery slightly improved, rising from Rs. 27 *7 
laklis, jo Rs. 84*6 lakhs, though it was much below the pre-war average. 

300. Imports of metals showed an increase to 256,890 tons from 
229,508 tons in 1921-1922, but there w T as a great reduction in value. The 
principal features were the large quantities of bars, rods, angles, beams 
and pillars imported, which might be attributed partly to recent indus- 
trial developments and partly to the activity in building stimulated by a 
fall in prices. Fifty-nine per cent, of wrought-iron and steel came from 
the United Kingdom. The imports of un wrought iron in the shape of 
pig iron showed a considerable fall owing to the improved quality and 
cheaper cost of pig iron produced in India. Of other metals there was 
an increase in the imports of galvanized sheets and plates, brass, copper, 
german silver, zinc, aluminium and quicksilver. Lead and tin were the 
only metals which showed a decrease. 

e301. Imports of machinery and millwork decreased in value from 
Rs. 14,96 lakhs to Rs. 7,86 lakhs or by 47 per cent., due chiefly to the dull- 
ness of trade arising from the general unsettled economic and political 
conditions prevailing during the year. Machinery for jute mills and 
electric machinery, which generally form the largest items of imports, 
showed a decrease in value amounting to 60 and 50 per cent., respectively. 
A similar decline occurred in respect of belting, boilers and prime movers. 
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The value of cotton mill machinery, however, advanced by Rs. 1 lakh to 
Its. 75 '79 lakhs and that of sewing and knitting machines and of tea 
machinery increased by 46 and 54 j]er cent. } respectively. 

302. Imports of refined sugar showed a heavy decrease both in quan- 
tity and value. Java and Mauritius supplied as usual more than 99 per 
cent, of the whole. India’s purchase of Java sugar was smaller during 
the year, due to the fact that Java was able to obtain higher prices else- 
where and also that India had large stocks in hand from the previous 
year. On the other hand imports from Mauritius advanced remarkably 
from 308 tons to 8,598 tons, the reason for this being mainly the freeing 
of supplies for India owing to non-purchase of the entire Mauriiius crop 
by the Royal Commissioner**. Imports of unrefined sugar fell from 453 
tons to 60 tons and of molasses (mostly from Java) from 58,34)9 tons to 
58,010 tons. It is satisfactory to note that the acreage under sugarcane 
in India has shown a further increase of 14 per cent. 

303. The total value of railway material imported fell by 51 per 
cent. Imports on private account decreased by 49 per cent, and imports 
on Government account by 70 per cent. Ninety-five per cent, of the total 
imports were supplied by the United Kingdom. 

304. Imports of mineral oil from foreign countries and Burma 
showed an increase of over 3,000,000 gallons. Imports of kerosene oil 
from foreign countries increased from 19,004,045 gallons to 19,685,932 
gallons, but decreased in value from Rs. 129 lakhs to Rs. 124 lakhs. Tn 
the case of lubricating and batching oils also there was an increase in 
volume and a decrease in value. Imports of other kinds of mineral oils 
decreased by 9 per cent, in volume and 35 per cent, in value. 

305. Imports of hardware declined in value from Rs. 213 lakhs to 
Rs. 151 lakhs, the shares both of the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America in this trade suffering at the expense of Germany, 
whose supplies increased from Rs. 10 lakhs to Rs. 26 lakhs. 

306. The total imports of foreign salt amounted to 406,700 tons 
against 360,000 tonfc in 1921-22, but there was not a corresponding 

increase in the value and consequently the price of salt in the local 
market was easier. Aden was the chief source of supply, but Liverpool, 
Port Said, Spain, Germany and Italian East. Africa all sent more salt than 
in the previous year. As usual, prices rose during the six months April 
to September, but fell back to a lower level by the end' of December 
1922, and owing to the overstocking of the market, a further drop was 
registered in March 1923, the quotation for Aden salt being Its. 108 
per hundred maunds ex-duty in June, Its. 112 in September, Rs. 95 in 
December 1922, and Rs. 90 in March 1923. 
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307. The total import of liquors increased in quantity, but decreased 
in value. The imports of ale, beer and porter from the Tinted King- 
dom «was GO per cent, of the total. ••Germany more than doubled her sup- 
plies, and replaced supplies from Japan and the Netherlands by cheap 
German beer. 

The quantity of brandy imported decreased, but larger quantities of 
rum were imported from Java, praeiieally all of which was either bonded 
or denatmed oh arrival. Impoils of sparkling wines fiom France 
increased, but those from England deei eased Imports of port wine 
from England, however, increased from 7,795 to 13, GOO gallons. No 
direct imports from Portugal were made. The imports of Italian 
vermouth rose from 4,405 gallons in 1921-1922 to 10,106 gallons, but 
those of French vermouth fell from 17,301 to 15,985 gallons. 

308. There has been some recovery in the importation of motor cars 
which showed an increase in number but a decrease in value. This 
result was due chiefly to the fall in Amoiionn exchange and to the reduc- 
tion in the price of American and Canadian cars. There is some 
amount of truth in the contention that the high rate of duty has 
seriously affected the number of British cars imported, but it should not 
be forgotten that as a result of the high factory cost and engineering 
trade disputes many factories in Great Britain were turning out only 
about 10 per cent, of their capacity in the early pail of 1922. 

309. The increased demand of the second half of 1921-22 was main- 
tained throughout the year, resulting in an increase of 04 per cent, in 
quantity and 49 percent, in value. I lie cheaper American brands were 
apparently seriously affected by the high rate of duty and by the increased 
output from local factories which was reflected in a considerable fall 
in imports from Ihe United Stales. The United Kingdom, however, sup- 
plied cigarettes valued at Its. 56 lakhs against Its. 33*80 lakhs of the 
previous year. 

310. Idle total imports showed a net increase, the most notable 
increase being in glass beads and false pearls. Japan was the largest 
suppliex, followed by Czeclio-Slovakia. Italy and Germany. 

311. The value of the import trade of Chittagong with foieign coun- 
tries declined from Its. 118 lakhs to Its. 87 lakhs. The large number of 
locomotives imported in the year 1921-22 resulted in the reduced 
receipts of railway materials valued at Its. 13 lakhs as compared with 
Its. 61 lakhs it; the preceding year. Other articles advanced from Its. 57 
lakhs to Its. 74 lakhs, improvements occurring chiefly in the imports of 
salt, metals and tea-chests. The only items showing a'nof iceahle decrease 
were machinery, cotton goods and hardware. 
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EXPORT OF MERCHANDISE. 

312. The following table shows the value and comparative import- 
ance of the principal articles in the export trade of Calcutta: — ' ^ 




Average for the 
5 years ending 
1918-19. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

Percentage 
of proportion 
to total 
merchandise 
exported. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



Jute manufactures 


40,07,13,885 

29,91,54,374 

40,27,66,444 

35 

87 

Jute, raw 


12,03,33,005 

13,71,08,939 

21,46,79,144 

19 

12 

Tea . . 


12,55,10,014 

13,13,63,816 

15,02,78,221 

13 

38 

Lae 


2,53,02,083 

7,90,80,520 

10,25,38,323 

9 

13 

Grain, pulse and flour 


2,40,38,422 

94,11,734 

4,97,76,109 

4 

43 

Seeds . . 


2,25,23,002 

3,05,79,483 

4,47,11,988 

3 

98 

Hides and skins, raw 


5,13,57,321 

3,82,05,215 

3,45,20,811 

3 

07 

Opium 


2,17,08,364 

2,05,38,975 

2,44,87,383 

2 

18 

Cotton, raw 


90,21,005 

3,68,60,209 

2,08,22,293 

1 

85 

Metals and ores 


80,26,148 

1,14,78,740 

1,70,08,561 

1 

59 

Postal articles 


10,37,088 

1,45,20,681 

61,83,387 


55 

Mica 


50,51,981 

55,47,242 

58,60,926 


52 

Oil -cakes 


17,03,993 

33,22,454 

54,71,180 


49 

Dyeing and tanning substances 

27,75,338 

38,40,172 

53,33,154 


48 

Woollen manufactures 


9,53,059 

28,70,702 

45,47,147 


41 

Manuros 


23,13,450 

53,31,465 

41,43,246 


37 

Hemp, raw 


49,91,954 

26,93,313 

36,67,678 


33 

Saltpetre 


60,99,540 

38,57,198 

33,51,523 


30 

Provisions and oilman 

s stores 

22,19,575 

25,25,961 

27,86,581 


25 

Oils . . 

. . 

54,21,488 

15,61,263 

18,49,695 


17 

Spices . . 

. . 

6,88,960 

17,60,430 

15,77,635 


14 

Apparel (excluding 

hosiery, 






boots, etc.) 


6,88,378 

12,56,394 

14,92,062 


13 

Coal, coke and patent 

fuel 

48,10,018 

15,07,513 

14,77,589 


13 

Tobacco 


11,81,170 

4,90,362 

13,62,707 


12 

Silk, raw 


8,70,850 

6,84,407 

10,17,107 


09 

Indigo 


85,21,279 

32,71,327 

9,70,590 


09 


The more important articles of export are noticed below: — 

313. There was considerable misgiving at the beginning of the year 
that the threatened shortage of raw material would seriously affect the 
volume of the jute exports. Calcutta prices for “ First Marks ” went up 
to Rs. 91 per bale owing to the continued drought in April and May. The 
setting in of the monsoons, however, relieved the anxiety and prices fell 
to Rs. 74 in August. They firmed up to Rs. 84 in September when, as a 
result of the final forecast, prices gave way slowly, closing at Rs. 74 in 
March 1923. London prices rose and fell in sympathy and the year 
generally enabled the trade to recover from the depression into which it 
had fallen. The unsettled political condition of Europe, however, makes 
the future still uncertain. 

The export of raw jute from Calcutta rose from 2 *56 million bales to 
3 *10 million bales or by 21 per cent, and in consequence of the good prices 
obtained the value rose from Rs. 13*71 lakhs to Rs. 21 *47 lakhs or by 
57 per cent. Germany, hampered by the depreciation of the mark, was 
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obliged to reduce her purchases, though she still managed to secure the 
largest share. Shipments to the Ignited Kingdom, despite unemployment 
and short-time prevailing in Dundee, made a remarkable recovery. The 
purchases of the United States, France, Italy, Spain, Belgium, ChinUj 
Argentine and Brazil also showed an increase, but there was a falling off 
in shipments to Japan and the Netherlands. Shipments of gunny cloth 
rose from 1,120 million yards valued at Rs. 15-92 lakhs to 1,251 million 
yards valued at Rs. 21 *24 lakhs. There was an appreciable increase in 
the shipments to. the United States, Canada, China and Australia, but 
the other leading markets, including the United Kingdom and Argentine, 
showed a decrease. Nothing was taken by France, which was once a 
good customer. 

The number of gunny bags shipped fell, but the value rose. Austra- 
lia was the best customer in this. 

314. The recovery made by the tea trade in 1921-22 from the great 
depression of the year 1920-21 was maintained throughout the year under 
report, the most favourable feature being the advancement in the price 
of common teas. The steady low value of the rupee and a reduction in 
freight rates were favourable factors in the revival of the trade. Al- 
though the total quantity exported from Calcutta fell by 16 per cent., 
tlie value advanced by 14 per cent, from Rs. 13,14 lakhs to Rs. 15,03 
lakhs, the highest on record. Exports from Chittagong expanded from 
57 million lbs. to 04 million lbs. Russia, once a good purchaser, lias 
dropped out of the market altogether. The bulk of the export, viz., 
about 80 per cent., went to the United Kingdom. Shipments from 
Calcutta to other countries are of little impoitance, but it is interesting 
to note that Canada doubled her pre-war consumption. Exports to 
South America showed a gratifying recovery, but those to Austialia 
were seriously affected by competition with cheaper teas from Java. 

315. The exports of lac increased by 9 per cent, in quantity and 
by 30 per cent, in value. The United States took the hulk of the ship- 
ments of button lac and shellac, Italy and Australia being the other chief 
purchasers. 

316. Both the quantity of hides and skins exported as well as their 
value showed a decline, the tonnage contracting by 8 per cent, and the 
value by 10 per cent. In spite of her financial difficulties Germany main- 
tained the lead which she recovered in the previous year and secured more 
than half the tonnage shipped. Italy, the next best customer, and Nor- 
way, Sweden and Austria Hungary and the United States also increased 
their purchases, but the shipments to the United Kingdom fell still fur- 
ther to 791 tons, which is only one-tenth of the quantity she took three 
years ago-. The export of raw skins also vshowed a marked decline, 
due -chiefly to the smaller demand for goat skins from the United States. 

317. In consequence of the great expansion in the production of iron 
and steel in the United Kingdom, Belgium and France, exports of man- 
ganese ore made a substantial recovery. Belgium, the United Kingdom, 

11 
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France and the United States were the best customers. Germany 
dropped out altogether and the Netherlands, Italy and Japan cut down; 
their orders. 

Production of pig iron in 1922 was disappointing, but Japan nearly 
doubled her purchases and the total shipments advanced in value from 
Rs. 53*53 lakhs to Rs. 91 -4G lakhs. 

318. The drastic reduction in prices during the year resulted in 
the value advancing only by G per cent., though the total quantity ship- 
ped expanded by 170 per cent. There was a large increase in the ship- 
ments to the United States and an appreciable increase in those to the 
United Kingdom. The Netherlands took nothing at all, but there were 
noticeable improvements in the purchases made by Germany and Japan. 

319. The exceptional trading of 1921-22 was not repeated and 
exports from Calcutta receded almost to the pre-war level in quantity, 
though better values were well maintained. Tlie bulk of the trade was* 
absorbed by China and there were increased demands from Germany. 
Shipments to Japan were, however, less than in the preceding year, 
owing to freight being cheaper from Bombay. Kapok continued to he 
in good demand, chiefly in the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and 
France. 

320. The total quantity of oilseeds of all kinds exported during 
the year amounted to 104,517 tons valued at Rs. 4,37*40 lakhs, as com- 
pared with 124,807 tons valued at Rs. 2,99*08 lakhs in the preceding 
year. The export of linseed increased from 119,840 tons to 158,400 tons. 
The hulk of the trade (90,780 tons) went to the United Kingdom, the 
oil industry of which recovered during the year from its previous depres- 
sion, owing to 1 unusually large demands for linseed oil from the United 
States. The demands from other countries for Indian linseed also show- 
ed some increase and much better prices were obtained. Calcutta’s trade 
in other seeds was of minor importance. 

In exports of vegetable oil, mustard oil, castor oil and coeoamit oil 
there was an appreciable improvement, Australia, Mauritius and. 
Natal absorbing the bulk of the shipments. 

321. Tho embargo on the export of rice was lifted at the end of 
1921-22, but restrictions on wheat, wheat-flour and other grains and 
pulses were not removed till the end of September 1922. The rice crop 
was again an excellent one and there was a. large surplus for export, 
Arabia, Mauritius, the West Indies and the Bahrein Islands, which 
contain a resident Indian population, were quick to take advantage of 
the removal of the export restrictions, and purchased more than their 
pre-war annual averages. Ceylon, however, took less than a quarter 
of her pre-war consumption, preferring to obtain her requirements from 
Burma; while the supplies to Natal and Aden were smaller than their 
normal requirements. Exports of both wheat and wheat-flour from 
Calcutta were insignificant, but after the removal of the restrictions on 
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the export of pulses, the exports advanced from 14,940 Ions to 
45,704 tons, the Tinted Kingdom taking .13,227 tons, the bulk of the 
remainder being shared by Ceylon, Mauritius, France and the Straits 
Settlements. 

322. The total quantity of coal exported from Calcutta by sea, 
both foreign and coastwise, including bunker coal, amounted to 1,462,300 
tons against 2,175,604 tons in the previous year. The removal of the 
embargo on the export of coal to foreign countries from the 1st January, 
1923, did not result in any appreciable revival during the last three 
months of the year under report, and the only shipments during that 
quarter were 38,527 tons to Ceylon and 500 tons to Kenya Colony. 
During the period of the embargo, the markets for Bengal coal were 
captured by Natal, Wale£ and Japan. African coal is destined to be a 
serious competitor, particularly on the Bombay side and in the Colombo 
market, where prices are more favourable than for the best Bengal 
qualities. 

323. Exports made a gieat recovery from tbe depression into 
which the trade had fallen in the previous year. The quantity advanced 
by 37 per cent, and the value from Bs. 26-93 lakhs to Bs. 36*68 lakhs. 
Belgium, the United States and Germany increased their purchases, but 
shipments to the United Kingdom continued depressed and showed 
a decline. Of the smaller purchasers, France, Egypt, Sweden, Portugal 
and Italy increased and the Netherlands, Greece, Denmark and Spain 
decreased their indents. 

324. Exports of natural indigo decreased from 6,340 cwts. to 2,180 
cwt s. , owing to the smaller prices of synthetic indigo, which has under- 
mined the market in the Far East. 

325. The following table shows the distribution of the import and 
export trade of Calcutta : — 


Imports {Merchandise). 



Average for the 
FIVE YEARS, 1914*15 
TO 1918-19. 

1921*22. 

1922-23. 

... 


Rs. 

(lakhs). 

Per cent. 

Rs. 

(lakhs). 

Per cent. 

Rs. 

(lakhs). 

Per cent. 

United Kingdom 

34,73 

00*7 

04,25 

03*2 

57,53 

G9*G 

British Possessions 

3,50 

0*1 

5,04 

5*5 

3,53 

4*3 

United States 

4,25 

7*4 

8,70 

1,40 

8*0 

5,20 

0*3 

Germany 

30 

* 5 

1*3 

2,22 

2*7 

France 

28 

*5 

55 

•5 

51 

.0 

Belgium . . 

12 

• 2 

1,08 

1*6 

1,04 

1*9 

Italy 

42 

*7 

59 

*0 

00 

.7 

Japan 

5,10 

8*9 

3,51 

3*4 

3,30 

4*00 

Java . . 

0,45 

11-3 

12,48 

12*3 

5,31 

0*42 

South America 

i 1 

*02 





Total (including other coun- 
tries). 

j 57,24 

100 

1,01,54 

100 

82,05 

100 
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Exports {Merchandise). 



Average for the 

FIVE YEARS, 1014-15 
TO 1018-19. 

1021-22. 

1022-23. 


Rs. 

(lakhs). 

Per cent. 

Rs. 

(lakhs). 

Per cent. 

11s. 

(laklis). 

Per cent. 

United Kingdom 

2(3,35 

30*1 

22,06 

25*4 r 

27,41 

24*1 

British Possessions 

14, 1C 

16*2 

11,34 

13 

16,32 

14*4 

United States 

22,2(3 

25*5 

22,31 

25*6 

30,37 

2(3*8 

Germany 

62 

•7 

5,77 

6*6 

7,68 

6*8 

France 

3,03 

3*5 

2,77 

3*2 

3,84 

3*4 

Belgium 

8 

*09 

1,58 

1*8 

2,42 

2*1 

Italy 

2,45 

2*8 

1,24 

1*4 

2,19 

1 * 93 

Japan 

2,26 

2*6 

5,31 

6*1 

3,30 

2*90 

Java 

1,62 

1*8 

1,85 

21 

1,76 

1*55 

South America 

4,74 

5*4 

3,41 

3*9 

4,55 

4*01 

Total (including other coun- 
tries) 

87,35 

100 

86,99 

100 

1,13,44 

100 


The total trade ot the United Kingdom with Calcutta amounted to Rs. 85 
crores as compared with Rs. 86 crores in the year 1921-22, her share 
in the grand total being 43*32 per cent, as against 4G per cent, 
in the preceding year. Although the value of her imports decreased 
by nearly Its. 700 lakhs, owing chiefly to smaller business in 
machinery and railway materials, her share of the total import trade 
of Calc utta improved from G3 to 70 per cent., the value of her contribu- 
tion of cotton goods exceeding that of the previous year by Rs. GOO lakhs. 
Tobacco, umbrellas and fittings, paper and pasteboard, provisions, drugs 
and medicines, boots and shoes, books, metals and iron, liquors, paints, 
building materials, electric instruments and tea-chests were the other 
items of her import which showed improvement. As regards export trade, 
the United Kingdom proved a better market for Indian merchandise and 
the value of her purchases advanced from Rs. 2,200 lakhs to Rs. 2,700 
lakhs, constituting 24 per cent, of the total export*. This improvement 
was due chiefly to the higher prices ruling during the year, which, in 
the case of tea, resulted in an increase in value in spite of a decrease 
in quantity. Shipments of raw jute, linseed, lac and jute manufactures, 
grain and pulses and woollen carpets showed a satisfactory revival. 

The improvement in trade by Germany was phenomenal, her sales 
advancing from Rs. 141 lakhs to Rs. 222 lakhs and her purchases amount- 
ing to Rs. 769 lakhs or Rs. 200 laklis more than in the year 1921-22. 
Under imports marked increases were recorded under metals, hardware, 
glassware, beer, aniline dyes, instruments, chemicals, drugs and medi- 
cines, salt and tovs. Exports to Germany consisted mostly of raw jute 
and raw hides and lac. Import trade with the other European countries 
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was fairly steady. In the export trade, after Germany, France was the 
best customer, followed by Belgium and Italy. In each case, the im- 
provement was due to larger purchases of raw jute. 

Java maintained her leading position in Calcutta’s import trade 
with Asiatic countries, although the value of sugar sent by her decreased. 
Japan sent more cotton yarn and cloth but less cement and matches. 
Both she and China took much less raw cotton and gunny bags, while 
Java decreased her purchases of opium. The United Slates lost ground 
very seriously, the contraction of her business in metals and machinery 
and hardware being particularly marked. 

II. — FRONTIER TRADE. 

[Report on the Frontier Trade of Bengal, 1022-23.] 

326. The total value of the tiade with the adjacent States of Nepal, 
Sikkim, Tibet and Bhutan in the year ended 31st March 1923, remained 
practically unchanged at lls. 198 lakhs as in the preceding year. The 
figure excludes the transactions in treasure, the registration of which 
Avas as usual somewhat defective. There was a small decrease in the value 
of imports, but this was compensated for by a corresponding increase 
in exports, manufactured articles and provisions being responsible for 
this increase. 

327. The principal articles of imports into Bengal were fruits, 
vegetables and nuts, valued at Rs. 77 lakhs, animals (living) Rs. 27 
lakhs, raw wool worth Rs. 20 lakhs, which was received entirely from 
Tibet, provisions, valued at Rs. 8 lakhs, sent by Sikkim and Nepal, 
spices Rs. 4J lakhs supplied mostly by Sikkim, and hides and skins 
worth Rs. 4 lakhs were consigned chiefly from Tibet. 

328. The chief articles which figure in the export trade of Bengal 
are manufactured articles, such as cotton manufactures, chiefly piece- 
goods, metals, silk and woollen piece-goods. The exports of cotton manu- 
factures were valued at Rs. 12 lakhs, of which piece-goods accounted for 
Rs. 10 lakhs. The total value of exports of metals and manufactures 
thereof amounted to Rs. 44 lakhs against Rs. 3 lakhs in the preceding- 
year, Tibet being the chief customer. The total value of exports of 
provisions amounted to Rs. 7^ lakhs as compared with Rs. 4 lakhs in 
1921-22. The exports of grain and pulse, chiefly rice, were valued at 
Rs. 3 lakhs, and Sikkim alone took about a half of the exports. The 
value of oils, chiefly kerosene, exported, amounted to Rs 2| lakhs; 
woollen and silk piece-goods worth about Rs. 24 lakhs and Rs. 2 lakhs, 
respectively, were exported, mainly to Tibet. 

III . — COASTING TRADE. 

[Report on the Maritime Trade of Bengal for 1922-23.] 

329. The good harvests reaped in Bengal during the year 1922 
resulted in decreased demands for Burma rice, and the removal of 
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rest rift ions on ilie exports of rice and pnlse from Calcutta to foreign 
(‘(.un tries put an end to the heavy and, abnormal demands made for these 
foodstuffs by other provinces for shipment to foreign ports. (Wing 
chiefly to these reasons the total value of the coasting trade of Bengal, 
including Government stores, decreased from Its. 42£ crores to Its.- 39 
crores. Imports of private merchandise decreased in value from Jts. 24 
crores to Its. 21 eroies and exports from Its. 18 crores to Its. 16 crores. 
The total value of the trade of Calcutta with other Indian ports declined 
from Its. 37,82 lakhs to Bs. 33,68 lakhs. 

330. The import trade of Calcutta with Indian ports fell from 
Its. 21,89 lakhs to Its. 19,71 lakhs. Cotton goods, including twist and 
yarn (Indian manufacture), continued to be the principal item. While 
there was a falling off in receipts from the Bombay mills, the import- 
from the Tuticorin mills showed a remarkable increase from Its. ft lakhs 
to Its. 64 lakhs. Burma increased her shipment of mineral oil to 60 mil- 
lion gallons, and of stick lac from Bs. 18 lakhs to Its. 56 lakhs, but her 
despatches of rice, for the reasons stated above, decreased from Bs. 283 
lakhs to Bs. 78 lakhs. Tier shipment of teakwood also fell. Imports of 
raw cotton, mostly from Madras and Bombay, advanced from Bs. 44 lakhs 
to Bs. 59 lakhs and spices (chiefly pepper) valued at Bs. 41 lakhs came 
from Madras and Burma. 

331. The total export trade of Calcutta with other Indian ports 
fell from Bs. 15,73 lakhs to Bs. 13,97 lakh 1 -. Jute manufactures, which 
formed the principal article of export, advanced from Bs. 3,00 lakhs to 
Bs. 3,31 lakhs, Burma securing the bulk of this trade. Tea continued 
to be in good demand, specially in Bombay for shipment to the Persian 
Gulf Ports, and advanced from Bs. 47 lakhs to Bs. 79 lakhs. Other items 
showing noteworthy increases were spices from Bs. 49 lakhs to Bs. 75 
lakhs, provisions (chiefly ghi) from Bs. 41 lakhs to Bs. 50 lakhs, oils 
(chiefly linseed and mustard) from Bs. 15 lakhs to Bs. 20 lakhs and til- 
seed from Bs. 6 lakhs to Its. 16 lakhs. There were marked decreases under 
rice from Bs. 2,25 lakhs to Bs. 1,23 lakhs, pulse and gram from Bs. 88 
lakhs to Bs. 49 lakhs, wheat-flour from Bs. 46 lakhs to Bs. 36 lakhs, coal 
and coke from 1,300,000 tons valued at Bs. 1,88 lakhs to 830,048 tons 
valued at Bs. 1,30 lakhs, and Indian cotton twist and yarn from Bs. 38 
lakhs to Bs. 23 lakhs. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 

Buildings and Roads. 

332. The revenue realised during the year amounted to Bs. 9-09 
lakhs, of which Bs. 7 ‘73 lakhs were provincial. 

The expenditure totalled Bs. 119*80 lakhs, including about Bs. 20 
lakhs for Establishment and Tools and Plant, or Bs. 38 *85 lakhs less than 
the previous year. Of this total, Bs. 10*20 lakhs were for Central Works, 
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Us. 10*03, for Provincial Works (Reserved) and Rs. 82 *17, for Provincial distribu- 
Worlts (Transferred). Rs. 8*46 lakhs were expended on contribution 
works and Rs. 2 *92 laklis on grants-in-aid. 

838. A four-storeyed building at the General Post Office at Calcutta central 
and tlie extension of the stationery godown in the Telegraph Store Yard Bul,dini:$ * 
at Alipur were completed. 

334. Rupees* 50 *70 lakhs were expended under the 4 4 Transferred ” 
head, including Rs. *47 lakh for cost of English stores, and Rs. 4 T7 
lakhs under the “ Reserved ” head. 

Education Imildings accounted for Rs. 5 *30 lakli^, buildings in con- 
nection with General Administiation Rs. 7 *02 lakhs, and buildings 
relating to Administration of Justice, Police, Medical, Jails and other 
Civil Works Rs. 42*51 lakhs. 

Of the several buildings completed, the more important were an office 
•of the Bengal Survey Department at Chetla, a two-storeyed Civil Court 
and Reserve Police lines at Burdwan, two pavilions for the accommoda- 
tion of surgical cases and a new kitchen at the Campbell Hospital at 
Sealdah and an Eye Hospital at the Medical College Hospital at Calcutta. 

'The construction of the main block of the Bengal Government Press at 
■Chetla and the Police Hospital at Sibpur were nearly completed. 

335. The total expenditure fell from Rs. 27 *30' lakhs to 25 *65 lakhs, communica- 
•of ‘which about Rs. r 15 lakh was spent under the head “ Arboriculture. M 

The total length of metalled roads in the province rose from 3,140 to 
■3,310 miles and of unmetalled roads from 82,824 to 83,918 miles, exclu- 
sive of the roads maintained by the municipalities. Of these, 2,420 miles 
of metalled and 33,255 miles of unmetalled roads were maintained by 
District and Local funds. 

Two important roads in connection with tip? development of Kalim- 
pong as a hill station were completed. Considerable progress was made 
in the Duars road scheme, and some of the roads on the Calcutta maidan 
were improved by applying a tar macadam surface. 

Other works undertaken by the Department included the construction 
of many new bridges and replacement of old wooden bridges on existing 
roads by permanent masonry or steel structures. 

336. Owing to an impression that State agency in engineering work Rttr«aclmi«at 
is more expensive than private or District Board agency, the Bengal 
Retrenchment Committee made various recommendations, which are 

stated below : — 

(1) Construction of works costing over Rs. 50,000 by architects 

assisted by clerks of works. 

(2) A system for carrying out work under the supervision of archi- 

tects. 
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(3) Construction of buildings costing less than Rs. 50,000 by heads 

of departments, technical ‘advice and supervision in flip muf- 
fasal being given by the District Engineer. 

(4) Repairs in Calcutta to be carried out by the Public ‘"Works- 

Department, petty repairs in the mufassal by heads of depart- 
ments, and other repairs in the mufassal by District Engi- 
neers. 

(5) Repairs to all roads, except a few of provincial importance, to- 

be handed over to district boards to maintain or not as they 
please. 

(6) Committee to be formed to go into the question of routine and 

accounts work in Public Works Department offices, and to 
make recommendations for eliminating all unnecessary work. 

(7) Elimination of infructuous estimating and designing by en- 

titling the Public Works Department to decline such work 
unless funds in the near future can be guaranteed. 

(8) Abolition of the Stores Department. 

(9) Reduction of Public Works Department officers. 

As regards recommendations (1) to (5), the opinions of local officers 
have been invited and the points are still under the consideration of Gov- 
ernment. Regarding (G), a Committee consisting of Messrs. 
B. G. Gwyther, Superintending Engineer, and A. R. Lamb, Assistant 
Accounts Officer, office of the Accountant-General, Bengal, was formed 
to investigate the present system of accounts and routine work in the 
Public Works Department offices. Their recommendations for eliminat- 
ing certain unnecessary work in these offices or adopting a simpler sys- 
tem than obtains at present in the Department are under consideration, 
orders having been issued on some of them. 

Regarding (7), an executive order has been issued by the Public 
Works Department, which will result in a diminution in the number 
of detailed plans and estimates prepared for major works. 

Regarding (S'), it has been decided to retain the subdivision with a 
curtailment of activity in dealing with stores, and a consequent reduc- 
tion of establishment. 

MISCELLANEOUS PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 

337. There was practically no erosion during the year. Protective 
measures were, however, taken, and repairs costing Rs. 2,247 were carried 
out. 

The chav which formed at the west bank and extended from the 
Government brickfield at Barisal increased considerably towards the 
north, south and east. 
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338. There was some surface erosion and protective measures were 
taken # by throwing in cages at a co f tt of Rs. 344. 

• 339. The erosion along the front of the district and the town of 
Noakhali continued during the year, hut the rate was less than in pre- 
vious years. As there is an appreciable danger of the town and civil 
buildings being subjected to a new attack by the river in the course of 
the next few years preparations to construct the new civil buildings at 
Maijdi are being pushed on. 

340. The following other works were completed during the year: — 

(1) Pabrui . — Certain repairs to the revetment of the Ganges bank 
were completed and further work was in progress. 

(2) Sardah . — The lining of the bank of the embayment which 

occurred at the lower end of the Sardah revetment, and 
certain additional protective works were completed. 

(3) Naurahf/anj . — The work of constructing spurs in the bed of the 

river Mahananda was completed. 

341. The following works were in progress at the close of the year — 

# (1) Diversion of the Talaimari embankment No. 55 at Ram pur 

v Boalia. 

(2) Construction of a retired embankment of the river Gliaghat 
and certain extra protective works at Gaihandha. 


Railways. 

342. The following light railways are in ,-ome respects subject to 


the control of the Government of Bengal : — 

(iauge 

Length iri 
aiile®. 


Ft. In. 


(1) Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway 

2 0 

5100 

(2) Bengal Provincial Railway (Tarkeswar to Tn- 
beni) 

2 6 

3327 

(3) Howrah *Amta Light Railway 

2 0 

43-87 

(4) Howrah-Sheakhalla I-ight Railway 

2 0 

19-75 

(5) Baraset-Basirhat Light Railway 

2 6 

52*24 

(6) Jessore-Jbenida Railway 

2 6 

36-75 

Total 


236-88 
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Noakbalf. 


Administration. 


The remaining lines of railway in this Province are under the direct 
control of the Government of India, Railway Department (Railway 
Board). 
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343. In the year under review no new lines of railway were opened 
io traffic in this presidency; tlie mileage open on 3lst March 1923, was 
the same as on 31st March 1922, viz., 3,269*92 miles. 

344. No surveys of proposed lines were sanctioned hy the Govern- 
ment of India during the year. 

345. As a result of the recommendations of the Select Committee 
appointed for the purpose, the Bengal Aerial Ropeways Bill, 1921, was 
withdrawn, and a revised Bill (the Bengal Aerial Ropeways Bill, 1923) 
was submitted, and the sanction of His Excellency the Governor-General 
in Council obtained to certain clauses of it. 

Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot and Company of Calcutta proposed 
the survey of a ropeway from Kalin^ong Road station on the Teesta 
Valley Railway to Yatung in the Cliumbi Valley, but Government were 
not prepared to finance the proposal. 

Mr. J. 0. Shoobridge's schemes for aerial ropeways in the Darjeeling 
district are still in the preliminary stages of consideration. 

340. In response to their representation, the District Board of 
Rajshahi were informed that Government were prepared to consider 
definite proposals from the District Board in so tar as they applied to 
the construction of a light railway from Nat or to Rajshahi (Rampur- 
Boalia) only, and on the distinct understanding that no compensation 
was to he demanded by the proprietors of the light railway on account 
of the possible future construction of the Ishurdi-Rampur-Boalia-Nachoul 
or other broad gauge railways in that area. 

34T. A request was received from the Government of India in the 
Railway Department (Railway Board) for the views of this Government 
on the question of the future management of the East Indian and Great 
Indian Peninsula Railways. After consulting the Commissioners of 
Divisions and other important public bodies in Bengal the Railway 
Board were informed that, in the opinion of this Government, the future 
management of the East Indian Railway should be entrusted to a Com- 
pany domiciled in India. No opinion was expressed as regards the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. 

348. The District Boards of Howrah and Hooghly and the Munici- 
pality of Howrah declined to exercise their right under section 41 of the 
Bengal Tramways Act, III of 1883, to purchase the Howrah- Anita and 
Howrah-Sheakhalla Light Railways, which their agreements entitled 
them to do in 1923. 

349. The attention of the Manager and Engineer, Bengal Provin- 
cial Railways, was drawn to the unsatisfactory financial results of the 
working of the line and its extension from Dasghara to Jamalpurganj 
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and he was informed that, as the Dasghara-Jamalpurganj extension had 
already involved some loss to Government, every endeavour should be 
made to improve matters, failing which it might become necessary for 
Government to consider the exercise of the powers vested in them under 
clause 14 of the contract dated the 1st August 1919, between the Secre- 
tary of State for India and the Railway Company. 

350. In September 1922, heavy floods took place in Northern 
Bengal and serious damage was caused to several sections of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway. Complaints having appeared in the public press to 
the effect that the disaster was due to the insufficiency of waterways in 
the railway embankments? the Government of India in the Railway 
Department (Railway Board) deputed Rai Bahadur llala Ram, c.i.e., 
i.s.o., Chief Engineer, Patiala State (late Chief Engineer, Eastern 
Bengal Railway), to enquire into the matter in its relation to the rail- 
ways and with special reference to the question whether any portion of 
the flooding could he ascribed to insufficient waterways in the Railway 
banks. The report embodying the results of the enquiry shows that the 
flooding was due to the exceptionally heavy rainfall during the year 
in the districts of Raj shall i, Dinajpur, Bogra and Rangpur. To guard 
against future calamities of this sort the Rai Bahadur recommended that 
more waterways should be provided on the following sections: — 

(a) Rantahar-rTumiilganj Section, about 150 feet. 

(b) Santahar-Kahaloo Section, about 480 feet. 

(r) Sara-Rerajganj Line, about 400 feet (effective). 


IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT. 


[Administration Report of Irrigation Works for 1022-23.] 

Canals (Irrigation and Navigation). 

351. The engineering problems that confront the Irrigation Depart- 
ment in Bengal are somewhat peculiar. The province lies for the most 
part below the highflood level of the network of rivers that intersect it and 
the problems relate therefore mainly to operations of a defensive nature, 
such as navigation and protection of land, roads, railways and buildings 
from floods and erosion. The rivers themselves irrigate the land when 
in flood and also deposit silt, which acts both as a fertilizer and in build- 
ing up the land itself, and the problem is mainly one of regulation of 
the water on the land, provision for its drainage and the control of river 
courses. It is only in a minor degree that irrigation for cultivation 
comes within the Department's scope. 
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352. The statements below show the financial effects of the transac- 
tion of t lie Department during 1 the^vear 1922-23 as compared with the 
previous year: — 



1922-23. 

1921-22. 


Capital 

expendi- 

ture. 

Working 

expenses. 

Total. 

Capital 

expendi- 

ture. 

Working 

expenses. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Work 8 for which Capital and 
Revenue accounts are kept . 

1 






Irrigation 

.... 

1,07,874 

1,07,874 

(-) 241 

1,78,896 

1,78,655 

Navigation .. 

30,51,905* 

11,54,912 

42,00,817 

85,05,358* 

10,20,092 

95,91,450 

Total . . 

30,51,905 

13,22,780 

43,74,001 

85,65,117 

12.04,988 

97,70,105 

Works for which neither Capital 
nor Revenue accounts are kept . 







Irrigation 


43,404 

43,464 


36,170 

36,170 

Navigation, embankment 
and drainage works. 


13,03,060 

13,03,000 

.... 

13,61,088 

13,61,088 

Total . . 


14,07,124 

14,07, 124t 


13,97,253 

13,97,258t 

Geand Total . . 

30,51,905 

27,29,910 

57,81,815$ 

85,05,117 

26,02,240 

3,11,67,303$ 


♦Inclusive of the expenditure on the purchase of dredgers. 

tThe large decrease during 1922-23 is due to the curtailment of expen liture on the Grand Trunk 
Canal and dredgers. 

^Exclusive of the expenditure on the four anti-raaiaiial projects in the Jabuna, the Now! Sunthi, the 
Amta and the Arool Bhil projects. 



Results in 1922- 

■ 

Results in 1921- 

>22. 


Receipts. 

Working ex- 
penses. 

Profit ( + ) 
loss (-). 

Receipts, j 

Working ex- 
penses. 

i Profit (+) 
loss (-). 

Works for which both 
Capital and Re- 
venue accounts 

are kepi. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

11s. 

Irrigation (a) 

2,37,854 

1,07,874 

(f) 09,980 

2,32,830 

1,78,89G 

(+) 53,904 

Navigation (6) . . 

8,10,528 

11,54,912 

{ - >3,44,384 

7,65,434 

10,26,092 

(->2,00,638 

Total 

10,48,382 

13,22,786 

(->2,74,404 

9,98,290 

12,04,988 

. - ■■■ 

(->2,06,698 


(а) Midnapore Canal. 

(б) HijUi Tidal Canal, Calcutta and Eastern Canals and the Madaripur Bhil Route. 
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353. The following statement shows the areas irrigated during the 
year as compared with the average of the triennial period ending 
March # 1922: — 
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• 

Midnapore Canal. 

Eden Canal. 


Kharif (In- 
cluding hot 
weather). 

Babi. 

Total. 

Kharif (in- 
cluding hot 
weather). 

Babi. 

Total 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Average of the trien- 
nium ending March 
1922 

86,611 

1,312 

87,923 

21,854 

129 

21,983 

For 1922-23 

80,054 

1,880 

81,940 

21,324 

321 

21,045 


Irritation. 


Embankment and Drainage Works. 

354. The expenditure on embankments and drainage works, inelud- Expenditure, 
ing charges for Establishment, Tools and Plant, was Its. 12,83,217. 

355. The toial length of embankments of all classes maintained by Length of 
Government during the year was 1,313 miles 825 feet as compared with fimbankmcnts - 
1,343 miles 1,376 feet in the preceding year. 

356. A survey was made during the year of the flooded area between surveys and 
Tildanga and Dhulian stations in the Murshidabad district and the instigation*, 
expenditure incurred on it was Its. 1,221. 

The survey of the Saraswati river from Gopalnagar to Tribeni was 
completed and a special survey for the Chetna Escape Project was in 
progress during the year. 

The survey operations of the Dunia and Barunda Basins were com- 
pleted and necessary borings were made near Norghat, Terapakhia and 
Mosagram for testing the subsoil, etc., for the proposed locks and 
sluices. 


357. The Dankuni, Howrah and Itajapur and Burrojola Drainage work* under- 
works were etliciently maintained at a cost of 11 s. 24,993 agaimt taken under the 
Its. 17,052 during the previous financial year and against the average the-^iengai 
of Its. 11,300 which has been fixed for their maintenance. Drainage Act, 

VI Of 1880. 

The maintenance and repairs of the drainage of Berhampore town 
and the Bistupur Bhil were earned out at a cost of Its. 1,529 against 
Its. 3,116 spent in the previous financial year. An expenditure ot 
Us. 1,574 was incurred on the maintenance of the Gobra Nala and the 
removal of obstructions therein against Its. 1,079 in 1921-22. 
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Irrigation. 


Navigation. 
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358. The Arool Bhil, Nowi Sunthi, Jaboona and Amta Drainage 
projects, which were started under the Bengal Sanitary Drainage Act, 
VIII of 1885, were proceeded with ‘under the new Bengal Agricultural 
and Sanitary Improvement Act, 1920, work on these schemes was, how- 
ever, stopped during the year, as it was decided that the schemes should 
be held in abeyance until their financial position was cleared up and 
the schemes regularised under the new Act. The Magrahat Drainage 
Scheme, which was carried out under the Sanitary Drainage Act, was 
efficiently maintained during the year. 


359. The Churrial Drainage "Works were maintained in good con- 
dition during the year at a cost of Rs. 2,731 against Rs. 1,792 of the 
previous year. 

The transactions of the year for each of the above works are briefly 
deseiibed in the following summary, which is divided for convenience 
into Circles of Superintendence: — 

SOUTH-WESTERN CIRCLE. 

Major Irrigation Works (Unproductive). 

M idnapore Canal . 

360. No capital expenditure was incurred on the Canal during the 
year. The total capital outlay (direct charges) to the end of the year 
was Rs. 83,10,888. 

361. The area irrigated from the Canal was 81,940 acres against 
83,012 acres during the previous year. 

The cash realisation on account of water rates during the year was 
Rs. 1,50.463 against a total demand of Rs. 1,61,320, including the 
arrears of the previous year. The amount remitted during the year 
was Rs. 2,270 on account of water rates against Rs. 310 of the previous 
year. The work of assessment and collection was fair. The percentage 
of realisation was 97 *05 per cent, as compared with 97 *5 per cent, in 
1921-22. 

362. The navigation receipts during the year were Rs. 44,904 as 
compared with Rs. 40,704 during the year 1921-22. 

363. The gross revenue and working expenses (direct and indirect) 
of the Midnapore Canal during the year amounted to Rs. 2,37,854 and 
Rs. 1,82,875, respectively, as against. Rs. 2,32,836 and Rs. 1,91,646 in 
the preceding year. The balance of net revenue for tlie year under 
report amounted to Rs. 54,979. 

There was no expenditure during the year on extensions and improve- 
ments, the survey of Ihe river Cossye near the Midnapore Anicut having 
already been completed. The accounts show a credit of Rs. 164 against 
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a debit of Rs. 844 in the preceding year. The expenditure under ihe distridu- 
head “Maintenance and ®epair$ ” was Rs. (33,130 only against T10N * 

Its. 89,503 in the previous year. • 

. Major Navigation Works (Unproductive). 

Hijili Tidal Canal . 

364. There was no outlay chargeable to the Capital Account of the 
Canal during the year. The total capital outlay (direct charges) to ihe 
end of the year amounted to Its. 25,50,805. The gross revenue and 
working expenses (direct and indirect) amounted to Rs. 79,525 and 
Rs. 27,727, respectively, as against Rs. 67,507 and Rs. 27,418 in 1921-22. 

The net balance of revenue for the year was Rs. 51,798 as against 
Rs. 40,089 in the preceding year. The increase is in foliage receipts. 

Minor Irrigation Works. 

Edfii Canal, 

365. The area irrigated from the Canal was 21,645 acres as com- 
pared with 22,144 acres and 23,008 acres in the two preceding years. 

The gross revenue derived during the year was Rs. 31,313 as compared 
with Rs. 31,3>37 of ihe preceding year. The expenditure on working 
expenses amounted to Rs. 43,464 as compared with Rs. 36,170 in the 
preceding year. The principal items of expenditure were (1) construc- 
tion of the sand dam across tlie Damodar river at Jujuty, and (2) cons- 
truction of the sand dam at Jhanpur. 

Minor Navigation Works. 

Orissa, Coast Canal. 

366. This canal lies partly in the Bengal Presidency (54 *5 miles) 
and partly in the Province of Bihar and Orissa, each Government deal- 
ing with the length lying within its territorial limits. The receipts 
and working expenses of the portion in Bengal for the year were 
Rs. 21,387 and Rs. 14,836, respectively, as against Rs. 14,786 and 
Rs. 10,280 in the previous year. 

Gaighatta and Bn.n Khal. 

367. This klial, about 7J miles in length, is a link between the* 
tidal rivers Rupnarain and Damodar and Rs. 2,000 has to he expended 
every year for its silt clearance. To avoid this recurring expenditure 
and the remission of rent consequent on the cessation of boat traffic 
during the silt clearance period, the khal lias been leased out for a period 
of six years from the' 15th June 1921 to 14tli June 1927 at a rental of 
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Rs. 2,000 per annum, on condition that the lessees do all silt clearance 
at their own cost and maintain the khal to a bed level of 4*00 feet, sub- 
ject to the control of the Irrigation ‘Department. iX 


Nadia Rivers . 

368. The approximate total length of the channels comprised in the 
Nadia Rivers Division is 489i miles as follows: — 

Miles. 

(1) Faracca channel from Dhulian on the Ganges to 

Biswanathpur . . . . . . 19 

(2) Bhagirathi from the Bhagirathi entrance at Biswa- 

nathpur to Nadia . . ... . . 139 

(3) Bhairab Jalangi from entrance to Nadia . . 163| 

(4) Mathabhanga from entrance to junction with the 

Hooghly . . . * . . . . 136 

(5) Hooghly from Nadia to Mathabhanga . . 32 

Total . . 489i 


This length has been found by actual survey against 480i miles reported 
in the previous year. 

In addition to the above, a length of 10 miles of the Gorai river from 
the entrance to Kushtia, the river Ganges from Rajmahal to Goalundo, 
a length of 152 miles, and also the inner channel of the Ganges at 
Ram pur Boalia from Patibona to Sarda, a length of 22 miles, remained 
in charge of the Nadia Rivers Division, although they are not included 
in the Nadia Rivers System. 

The receipts and working expenses of the Nadia Rivers during the 
year were Rs. 18,989 and Rs. 64,255, respectively, as against Rs. 13,072 
and Rs. 85,342 in the preceding year. * 

There has been a steady decline in the tollage receipts from the system 
since the construction of the Eastern Bengal and East Indian Railways 
on the two banks of the river Bhagirathi and it has actually been worked 
at a heavy loss. Accordingly it was decided to throw it open to free 
navigation with effect from the 1st September 1923. 

SOUTHERN CIRCLE. 

Minor Navigation Works. 

Calcutta and Eastern Canals . 

369. Under Capital Account of the Canal an expenditure of 
Rs. ( — ) 40,641 (direct) during the year is shown, inclusive of a credit 
of Rs. 64,845 on account of the hire of the dredgers Foyers and Alexandra . 
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The principal items of expenditure are — 

(1) Excavating by hand a cut between Kakrabonia Klial and the 
* Channel Creek to the south of the Doagra Channel along the 

steamer route. 

(2) Demarcating the Government lands along Tolly’s Nala. The 

work was in progress and an expenditure of Rs. 8,108 was 
incurred during the year. The receipts from navigation tolls 
amounted to Rs. 3,95,250 as compared with Rs. 3,87,457 in 
the preceding year. The gross receipts and working expensed 
(direct and indirect) amounted to Rs. 4,22,077 aiul 
Rs. 10,24,037, respectively, against Rs. 4,12,748 and 
Rs. 9,30,939 in 1921-22. The result shows a deficit of 
Rs. 0,01,900 against a deficit of Rs. 5,24,791 in the preced- 
ing year. 


Madaripur Bhil Route. 

370. The expenditure (direct charges) debitable to the capital 
account was Us. 2,30,410, of which Rs. 2,07,150 represents the outlay 
on works. This sum was ehiefiy spent on widening and deepening 
the Madaripur Bhil Route between llaridaspur and Fatteypur, a length 
of 20 miles, to a bed width of 275 feet. The work was in progress from 
previous years, but was stopped during the year for technical reasons 
after a total expenditure of Rs. 15,02,057 had been incurred against the 
sanctioned estimate amounting* to Rs. 38,09,703. 

The total capital outlay (direct charges) to the end of 1922-23 
amounted to Rs. 02,54,797 against the estimate amounting to 
Rs. 01,19,008. The completion report of the original project received 
the approval of the Secretary of State in June 1919. The construction 
estimate had been closed with effect from the 31st March 1917, and the 
remaining works arc being carried out under the rules governing expen- 
diture chargeable to open capital account. 

The receipts and working expenses (direct and indirect) during the 
year were respectively Rs. 3,08,320 and Rs. 1,45,877 against Rs. 2,85,199 
and Rs. 1,09,243 in the year 1921-22. The other original works in 
progress during the year were (1) constructing a high level weir on the 
Madaripur Bhil Route at the 4th mile post and (2) improvement of the 
Goal a Klial. 

371. A sum of Rs. 0,803 was spent during the year for creating a 
spill for the improvement of the Bidyadhari river. The total outlay 
w r as Rs. 0,68,703 against the estimate amounting to Rs. 8,05,510. The 
Bidyadhari river is the only outlet for the sewerage of Calcutta. As 
the river silted up to a great extent, it was decided to improve it by 
dredging, the cost being met by Government and the Corporation of 

12 
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jistrhmj- Calcutta. An expenditure of Its. 3,40,678 was incurred on the dredging 
tion. work during the year against the sanctioned estimate amounting to 
Rs. 10,22,412. 


Grand Trunk Canal Division. 


Grand Trunk 
Canal Project. 


River floods, 
etc. 


372. The estimate for the work was revised during the year to 
allow for the various changes in alignment which have been made since 
the project was sanctioned. The revised estimate stands at 
Its. 2,79.23,122 against the sanctioned estimate amounting to 
Its. 8,09,00,000. An expenditure of Its. 9,25,055 (direct and indirect) 
was inclined during the >ear on the work, exclusive of the expenditure 
of Its. 17,00,018 on account oi the purchase of the dredger Ronald shay. 
The total expenditure up to the end of the year was Its. 1,22,92,523 
(direct), of which Its. GO, 42, 217 was in connection with the purchase of 
the dredger. The work has been held in abeyance on account of financial 
stringency and the staff reduced to a minimum. 

373. The year was noted for floods coming in quick succession in the 
Oossyo river which caused scxeral breaches in the Cossye embankments. 
These, however, were promptly closed. The river Selye also was in 
high Hood and the Chetua Mohanklmli Circuit breached. The rive] 
Kalighya rose to its maximum level. The Bhairab Jalangi spilled over 
both banks, impioving the sanitation of the country and fertility of the 
soil. There were altogether five floods in the Damodar, the highest of 
which occurred on the 24tli September 1922. Flood precautionary 
measures were enforced and due arrangements made to protect the 
banks. The high floods did not affect the crops seriously on the light 
bank of the river. In the Ajai river there was only one low flood which 
occurred on the 15th July 1922. In the Darkessur river there were 
altogether 10 floods, of which those in the last week of June 1922 were 
very strong. In the river Ilupnarain there were eight floods, of which 
those of 24tli June, 5th August and 26th September were of ini portance , 
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CHAPTER V REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

A. — Imperial Revenue and Finance. 

374. The revenue for the year from Imperial heads amounted to 
23*78 erores against 25*83 erores of the previous year. The details 
are shown in the statement below : — 


Major Heads. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

I. — Customs 

14,20,71,700 

15,37,94,635 

1,11,22,809 


II. — Taxes on Income . . 

5,05,22,278 

3,25,20,3 H 

.... 

2,39,95,937 

Ill —Salt 

J ,55.77,501) 

1.8 4,1 1,089 

28,33 520 

IV. — Opium .. 

2,39,32,077 

2,97,10,747 

57,78,070 


X. — Tributes from Indian States 

07,701 

07,701 



XVI. — Interest 

12,22,020 

12,02,017 


19,409 

XX. — Ports and Pilotage 

13,72,303 

13,23,509 


48,734 

XXVI. — Miscellaneous Departments . . 

1,00.001 

80.584 


20,107 

XXVII.- Currency 

12.037* 

11,730 


899 

XXX. — Civil Works 

1,7,2,501 

1,42,977 


9,587 

XXXIII. — Receipts in aid of Superannua- 





tion 

2,09,285 

2 28 279 

18,994 


XXXIV. — Stationery and Printing 


39,323 

39,323 

.... 

XXXV. — Miscellaneous 

9.24,322 

3,19,741 


0,04,581 

XXXIX. — Contributions and assignments 
to the Central Government 


by Provincial Governments. 

3 ,55,05,000 


.... 

1,55,05,000 

XL. — Miscellaneous Adjustments 

between the Central and 



Provincial Governments 

33,420 



i 33,420 

Total Revenue 

25,83,09,043 

23,78,05,339 

2,04,44,304 


The important fluctuations may briefly be explained as follows: — 

Customs . — Increase due to enhancement of tariff rates. 

Income-ta.r . — Trade depression during 11)21-22 accounts for the 
decline in receipts. 

Soil . — Increase due to reduction in the out standings under the Jettei 
of credit system and speculative clearances towards the close of the year 
in the expectation of enhancement of duty. 

Opium * — A larger number of opium chests were sold at the public 
auctions. 

Ports and Pilotage . — Unfavourable trade conditions account for fall 
of receipts. 

Stationery and Printing . — Sale-proceeds of customs publications 
were taken as set-off against the expenditure in the accounts for 1921-22 
for printing work done by provincial presses recoverable from the Central 
Government. 


Miscellaneous . — The large decrease is 
deposits having been declared a source of 


1922-23. 


explained 

provincial 


by unclaimed 
revenue from 
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Contributions and Assignments . — Remission of the contribution of 
Rs. G3 lakhs as well as discontinuance of the assignment and counter- 
assignments on account of income-tax payable by the Provincial and 
Central Governments from 1st April 1922. 

Miscellaneous Adjustments . — Non-adjustment of amounts due in 
the accounts for 1922-23. 

375. Details of expenditure under Imperial heads are shown in the 
statement below: — 


Major Heads. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


Its. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1.— Customs 

19,29,101 

20,75,001 

1,40,440 


2.-— Taxes on Income 

2,87,409 

5,21,712 

2,34,303 


3. — Salt 

3,09,701 

3,24,012 

14,851 


4. — Opium 

70,880 

37.197 

33,683 

19.— Interest on ordinary debt 

8,07,907 

5,08,474 


2,99,493 

20.— Interest on other obligations 

4,97,887 

5,83,752 

7,00,106 

85,865 

23. — Audit 

8,04,003 

98,497 

27. — Ports and Pilotage — A. — Major 

Ports 

10,79,152 

15,09,092 


1,70,060 

28. — Ecclesiastical 

2 03,578 | 
21,905 

2,38,707 


24,811 

29.— Political 

22,915 

1,010 

33.— Public Health 

3,000 | 

3,000 


30.— Aviation 

880 

2,282 

1,396 

.... 

37. — Miscellaneous Departments 

4,39,284 

81,478 

3,57,800 

38.— Currency .. .. . . 

34,102 

30, 1 56 


4,000 

41. — Civil Works 

10,28,728 

10,55,494 

26,706 

44.— Territorial and Political Pensions 

5,98,200 

5,60,677 

" 37,523 

45. — Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions 

1 20,088 

1,85,333 

65,215 

40. — Stationery and Printing 

39,000 

.... 

39,000 

47. — Miscellaneous 

3,82,179 

47,560 

— 

3,31,910 

Total Expenditure 

93,78,790 

85,54,808 


8,23,922 


The principal fluctuations are explained as follows: — 

Customs . — Revision of pay of ministerial establishment. 

Taxes on Income . — Reorganisation of the Income Tax Department. 

Opium . — The actuals of 1921-22 included a special adjustment of 
Rs. 31,000 (in round sum) paid by the Secretary of State in respect of 
a consignment of Benares opium. 

Interest on ordinary Debt . — Adjustment in reduction of expenditure 
on interest on the loan taken by the Provincial Government from the 
Central Government. 

Interest on other obligations . — Growth of interest on the General 
Provident Fund. 

Audit. — Adjustment of the pay of the Accountant-General and 
Deputy and Assistant Accountants-General in the books of the 
Accountant-General, Central Revenues. 

Ports and Pilotage, — (.1) Major Ports . — Smaller expenditure on 
repairs to pilot vessels and smaller earnings by pilots. 

Ecclesiastical . — Change of incumbents. 
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Miscellaneous Departments . — Smaller expenditure in connection with 
the Census of 1921. * 

Civil Works . — Larger expenditure under “ Establishment.” 

Territorial and Political Pensions . — Death of certain pensioners. 

Superannuation Allowances and Pensions . — Larger adjustment of 
pensions relating to central offices. 

Stationery and Printing . — Adjustment of charges on account of 
printing work done for the Central Department not having been made 
in the accounts for 1922-28. 

Miscellaneous . — Absence of adjustments during 1922-23 on account 
of the wages of interned la Scars of ex-enemy vessels. 

CUSTOMS. 

[Report on the Maritime Trade of Bengal, 1922-23.] 

376. The gross revenue from Customs (inclusive of -46 lakh paid 
into district treasuries on account of salt imported into Calcutta) 
amounted to Rs. 17,04,60,000 against Its. 15,56,79,000 in the previous 
year. Refunds amounted to Rs. 40,63,000 against Rs. 20,23,000, so that 
the net revenue amounted to Rs. 16,63,97,000 representing an increase 
of nearly 8-3 per cent, on the previous year’s figures. This increase was 
the result of the higher rates of duty imposed by the Finance Act of 
1922 and, as regards exports, of a recovery in the jute trade. 

The gross import duties rose from Rs. 1,218 -42 lakhs to Rs. 1,315 *97 
lakhs, of which Rs. 358*75 lakhs came from cotton goods, Rs. 154*59 
lakhs from salt (including inland collections), and Rs. 182*51 lakhs 
from sugar. The export duty collections rose from Rs. 338*37 lakhs 
to Rs. 388*63 lakhs, the decrease of Rs. 13*13 lakhs in the collections 
oil tea and raw hides and skins being more than counterbalanced by in- 
creases of Rs. 54*19 lakhs under jute and of Rs. 9*20 lakhs under rice. 

377. The net revenue of the Calcutta Custom House amounted to 
Rs. 16,46,33,100 against Rs. 15,28,49,968 in the previous year, represent- 
ing an increase of nearly 8 per cent. The net income of the port of 
Chittagong increased from Rs. 31 *82 lakhs to Rs. 47 *19 lakhs owing chiefly 
to increased imports of salt, the duty on which advanced from Rs. 16*78 
lakhs to Rs. 27 *55 lakhs. 

378. The number of cases dealt with under the Sea Customs Act 
was 724, as compared with 844 in the previous year. The amount of 
extra duty realised was Rs. 95,764, and of penalties Rs. 14,206. There 
were 22 cases arising out of notices issued under section 32 of the Act, 
and in 15 of these the goods were taken over on behalf of Government. 
The number of cases dealt with in the port of Chittagong declined from 
29 to 23, and the penalties imposed from Rs. 611 to Rs. 331. 
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379. There were 344 cases of infringements of the Merchandise 
Marks Act during the year against 433 in the previous year. 0^ these 
267 related to false trade descriptions, and 61 to improperly stamped 
piece-goods. The penalties imposed under this Act amounted to 
Ks. 5,170 against Rs. 4,315 in the previous year. 


SALT. 


[Salt Administration "Report for Rio year 1922-23.] 

350. The number of merchants who took advantage of the credit 
system of payment of duty on salt increased to 98 against So in the pre- 
vious year and 67 in 1920-21. The amount ot duty adjusted against 
securities was Rs. 73,59,000 against Rs. 7 7, IS, 000 in the previous year. 
The credit system was not in force in the port ot Chittagong. 

351. The total imports into Calcutta and Chittagong increased by 
10 '29 per cent, and 57*39 per cent., respectively. In Calcutta imports, 
from European countries, Egypt and Bombay increased, but those from 
Massowah, Aden and Madras decreased. In Chittagong, however, the 
imports trom the latter places showed a marked increase, while those from 
the United Kingdom and Egypt decreased. 

352. The total quantity of salt which passed into consumption in 
this Presidency during the year under report was 15,114,697 maunds. 
This was exclusive of 23,043 maunds exported to Nepal, Sikkim and 
Bhutan. The average wholesale price per maund of salt, inclusive of 
duty, was 3 annas 6 pics higher than in the previous year. The average 
wholesale price of salt per 100 maunds in Calcutta rose from Rs. 90 in 
1921-22 to Rs. 106 during the year under report. In Chittagong the 
average price of salt per 100 maunds fell from Rs. 132 to Rs. 120. The 
average wholesale price of Liverpool salt per 100 maunds was Rs. 121 
as compared with Rs. 113 in the previous year. 

383. As compared with the preceding year the receipts of the 
Department showed an increase, mostly under the head “ Import duty on 
salt,” of Rs. 28,33,520 or 18*18 per cent., while the charges increased 
by Rs. 14,614 or 4*71 per cent. The net revenue, Es. "1,80,86,714, was 
larger than that of the previous year by Rs. 28,18,906 or 18*46 per cent. 
The charges do not include any share of the cost of the customs preven- 
tive service which is largely employed in safeguarding the salt revenue. 

The quantity of salt educed in the process of refinement was 85 maunds 
as compared with 288 maunds in 1921-22, and the quantity of sitta 
(impure salt) left in the course of refinement, was 98 maunds as compared 
with 244 maunds. The quantity of educed salt sold during the year 
was 32 maunds against 939 maunds in the preceding year. 
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INCOME TAN. 

# [Annual Report on the Income-Tax of Bengal for 1922-23.] 

384. The udmiuistrafion of Income-tax was transferied from 1 lie 
1st April 1922 from the control of the local Government to a separate 
Department in charge of a Commissioner of Income Tax and working 1 
under the direct control of the Government of India. As, however, the 
Commissioner had not the trained staff to take over the administration 
of the entire Presidency, the work in districts outside of Calcutta con- 
tinued to he done hy the executive oftieeis of this Government. The 
Commissioner reports that the main feature of the year was the enormous 
amount refunded under the provision of section 19 of the Act of 1918 
due to the disastrous trade conditions during the , previous year. Details 
and figures will be found in the report and statements submitted by tlie 
Commissioner to the Hoard of Inland Revenue. 

B. — Revenue and Finance other than Central — Provincial Finance. 

Statement of Provincial Receipt. s — Actuals. 


385. The following statement shows the actual receipts as compared 
with those of 1921-22: — 





1921-22. 

1922-23. 




11 s. 

K*. 

IT.— Taxes on Income 



93,00,000 


V. — Land Kevenuc . . 



3,oi,ss,or»7 

3,12,00,833 

Vi. — Excise 



1 ,83,00.888 

2,01,09,747 

VII. — Stamps 



2,73,84,490 

3,02,23,619 

VIII. —.Forest 



18,98,959 

23,07,703 

IX. — Registration 



25,47,705 

24,00,904 

XII. — Subsidised Companies 



1,(58,404 


X1IT. — Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for 
which capital accounts are kept 

- 2,06,098 

— 2,52,S57 

XIV. — Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 
for which no capital accounts are kept 

Drainage — Works 

1,80.754 

2,27,820 

XVI.— Interest 



4,20,571 

2,70,872 

XVII. — Administration ot Justice . . 



11,01,631 

15,18,805 

XVIII. — Jails and Convict Settlements 



14,70,107 

11,48,027 

XIX— Police 



3,65,219 

4,97,277 

XX. — Ports and Pilotage 


. . 

21,831 

20,970 

XXI— Education 



10,05,481 

9,27,341 

XXII— Medical 



5,01,070 

5,89,729 

XXIII.— Public Health .. 



9,998 

15,945 

XXIV. — Agriculture 



2.28,009 

2,12,222 

XXV. — Industries 



15,52,003 

0,54,437 

XXVI. — Miscellaneous Departments 

XXIX. — Exchange 



4,517 

12,284 

XXX.— Civil Works 



5,75,309 

7,49,767 

XXXII. — Transfers from Famine Insurance Funds 



.... 


XXXIII. — Receipts in aid of Superannuation 



2,11,428 

5,52, T53 

XXXIV. — Stationery and Printing 



3,70,034 

4,77,407 

XXXV. — Miscellaneous . . 



9,89,150 

38,50,697 

Total 

•• 

9,87,82,003 

9,78,54,308 
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Statement of Provincial Exj>enditure — Actual*. 

The following statement shows the charges on account of provincial 
services for 1922-23 as compared with those of 1921-22: — 



1021-22. 

1922-23. 


Rs. 

Its. 

2 — Taxes on Income 

93,802 


5 —Land Revenue 

35,08,844 

29,07,237 

6 —Excise 

15,42,131 

15,37,036 

T Stamps 

7,07,125 

8,50,825 

8— Forest 

13,04,515 

12,31,250 

0— Hogi.st ration 

15,04,405 

17,57,200 

14 “Interest on works for which capital accounts are kept 

12,78,303 

14,12,584 

15— Other Revenue Expenditure — Financed from ordinary Revenue .. 

13,00,096 

13,23,229 

15 (i) — Other Revenue Expenditure— Financed from Famine Insurance 
Grants 

625 

10- Construction of Irrigation, Navigation, and Drainage works — * 

(A) — Financed from Famine Insurance Grants 



( J3) — Financed from ordinary Re, venue 

35.65,1 17 

-24,22,734 

10— Interest on ordinary debt 

- 8,35.570 

-6,44,851 

2 1 —Sinking Funds 



22 -Guieral Administration 

1,00,35.053 

1,16,62,172 

24 —Administration of Justice 

1,03,05,520 

1,10,88,289 

25 — Jails and Convict Settlements .. .. -.a 

2(1 — Roliec . . .. .. .. * 

37,05,077 

34,98,778 

1,90,98,825 

1,83,26,001 

27 - Forts and Pilotage . . .... 

1,47,198 

2,20,104 

30 • Scientifle Department 

10,457 

22.476 

31 - Education 

1,10,38,503 

1,21,20,900 

32 — Medical .. 

51,22,334 

52,74,422 

33 - Public Health 

23,34.305 

24,73,222 

34 — Agriculture 

20,44.574 

20,00,445 

35— Industries 

11,25,788 

11,87,872 

37 — Miscellaneous Departments 

2,00,054 

2,40,483 

40 — Exchange on transaction with London 



41 — Civil Works 

1,41,88,857 

1,66,70,279 

43 — Famine Relief and Insurance 

2,00,375 

28,725 

45— Superannuation A llowanees and Pensions 

44,07,155 

42,82,713 

40 — Stationery and Printing 

24,31,346 

18,90,91 1 

47— Miscellaneous 

8,74,721 

3,10,591 

51— Contributions and assignments to the Central Government by Pro- 
vincial Governments 

1,55,05,000 


52 — Miscellaneous Adjustments between the Central and Provincial 
Government a 

33,426 


Irrigation and other capital not charged to Revenue 

1,40,025 

33,43,279 

Expenditure m England 

61,04,813 

30,42,043 

Total 

12,53,20,385 

9,91,08,837 


The principal variations under Receipts are explained as follows: — 

Taxes on Income . — Owing to the revision of Rule 15 of the Devolu- 
tion Rules which dispensed with the system of assignments and counter- 
assignments by the Central and Provincial Governments there was no 
adjustment under this head in 1922-23. 

Land Revenue. — The increase was due to larger recoveries on account 
of Survey and Settlement charges and payments of salami in Government 
estates. 

Excise and \ Stamps. — The large increases of revenue and stamps were 
due respectively to the collapse of the non-co-operation movement which 
was at its height in 1921-22 and to the levy of enhanced stamp duty. 

Forest . — Increase was due to larger sale of timber to the public. 

Registration . — Decrease was due to easy agricultural conditions. 

Suhdised Companies. — The decrease under this head was more 
apparent than real, as it was due to the fact that part of the revenue 
ordinarily creditable in the beginning of 1922-23 was paid towards the 
end of the year 1921-22. 
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Irrigation , Navigation , Embankment and Drainage Works for which finance. 
capital accounts are kept. — The small decrease was due to larger mainten- 
ance charges on the Calcutta and Eastern canals which were taken in 
reduction of receipts; whereas the increase under Irrigation , Navigation , 
Embankment and Drainage Works for which no capital accounts are 
kept was attributable to larger receipts from Government embankments 
and recoveries from tenants on account of lands benefited by such 
embankments. 

Interest. — As certain district boards and municipalities failed to pay 
the interest due, there was a fall in revenue under this head. 

Administration of Justice. — Owing to recoveries from other Govern- 
ments for services rendered by the Calcutta High Court and oilier legal 
officers of this Government and to a larger sale of unclaimed and 
escheated properties by the Administrator-General of Bengal, there was 
an increase under this head. 

Jails and Convict Settlements. — The large fall was partly due to dis- 
location of jail manufactures owing to the disturbance in the Presidency 
Jail and partly to the presence of a large number of political prisoners 
and the reduction in the price of quinine treatments. 

Police. — The recoveries on account of police supplied to Railways 
having been adjusted in the accounts for 1922-28 and owing to larger 
recoveries on account of additional police, there was an increase. 

Education . — The large fall in revenue was due to the non-adjustment 
in the accounts for 1922-28 of the recoveries from other Governments on 
account of the cost of educational facilities rendered to the students of 
those provinces. 

Industries. — Owing to a smaller demand from other provinces for 
the supply of sulphate of quinine and a drop in the market price of 
quinine, there was a decrease under this head. 

Civil Works. — The increase under this head was due to the credit of 
the sale-proceeds of the residence which was being built for the use of 
the Chief Justice. 

Stationery and Printing . — The increases under Receipts in aid of 
Superannuation and Stationery and Printing were due in the former ease 
to larger recoveries from other Governments tow r ards the cost of pensions 
paid on their behalf and in the latter to printing and the supply of forms 
to other Governments. 

Miscellaneous. — The assessment of the Amusement Tax accounts for 
the increase under this head. 

The variations under Expenditure are explained as under: — 

Taxes on Income. — The decrease was due to the revision of Rule 15 of 
the Devolution Rules which dispensed with the system of assignments 
and counter-assignments by the Central and Provincial Governments. 
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Smaller expenditure on Survey and Settlement operations accounts for a 
decrease under tlie head Land' Revenue. The increase under Stamps was 
due to larger payments of discount for sale of stamps. The decrease under 
Forest was due to smaller expenditure in departmental workings. The 
increase under Hey i strait ion was due to the revision of the pay of the 
ministerial establishment, while that under Interest on works for which 
capital accounts arc kept was concomitant with the growth of capital 
expenditure. Retrenchment effected a decrease under other Revenue 
Expenditure- -F munced from ordinary Revenue and the decrease under 
construction of / rrujat ion , X a vug at inn and Drainage TVor&s — Financed 
from Ordinary Revenue was due to the inclusion in the accounts of 
1921-22 of a capital outlay which could not be met that year from loan 
funds. The increase under Interest on Ordinary Debt was due to pay- 
ment of interest on the loan of Its. 50 lakhs advanced by the Central 
Government to this Government in 1921-22. The large increase under 
General Administration was partly due to the revision of pay of officers 
and establishment and partly to the expenditure incurred on account of 
repairs to saloon carriages. The increased expenditure under Ad mints* 
t ration of Justice was due to larger expenditure on salaries of District and 
Sessions Judges and Subordinate Judges and to the revision of pay of 
ministerial officers. Smaller expenditure on (1) Dietary charges 
in the Presidency and District Jails and (2) a smaller outlay 
in the purchase of raw materials in Central Jails were mainly 
lesponsible for the decrease under Jails and Convict Settlements. The 
decrease under Police was attributed to absence of a special payment of 
Rs. 5 lakhs made to the District Charitable Society in 1921-22 and to 
smaller expenditure in clothing charges. The increase under Ports 
and Pilotage was due to the expenditure incurred in the excavation of 
trial wells in connection with the proposed new Ilowrali Budge, while 
that under Education was the result of larger grants to the Dacca Uni- 
versity. The increase under Medical was mainly due to larger expen- 
diture incurred on the School of Tropical Medicine and to the payment 
of a larger share towards the cost of the Ranchi Lunatic Asylum. 
Larger grants for public health purposes were mainly responsible for 
the increase under Public Health. The increase under Agriculture was 
mainly due to the contributions paid to the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa for training Bengal students at the Sabour Agricultural College 
and that under Industries to larger expenditure on industrial and tech- 
nical education. The expansion of the Factory Department accounts 
for the increase under Miscellaneous. Owing to the curtailment of 
expenditure due to financial difficulties there was smaller expenditure 
under Civil Works. The decrease under Famine Relief and Insurance 
is more apparent than real, as the journal entries transferring the 
unexpended balance to “ Famine Insurance Fund ” were not made 
in 1922-23. Decrease under Superannuation Allowances and Pen* 
sions was the result of smaller , payment of retired allowances and 
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pensions, while that under Stationer y and Printing was due to smaller 
consumption of paper owing* mainly to the restricted supply of forms by 
the Press and Forms Department. The absence of charges in 1922-2-1 in 
connection with the visit of H. 11. IT. the Prince of AVales accounts for 
the smallei expenditure under Miscellaneous. Owing to the i emission of 
the contribution of 11s. 03 lakhs, as well as the discontinuance of the 
system of assignments and counter-assignments on account of income-tax 
payable by the Provincial and Central Governments from 1st April 
1922, no expenditure was incurred in 1922-23 under the head Contribu- 
tion and assignments to the Central Government by Provincial Govern- 
ments. The increase under Irrigation and other Capital Expenditure 
not charged' to Revenue was mainly due to the readjustment of the cost 
of certain dredgers charged to ordinary revenues in 1921-22. The 
decrease under expenditure in England is due to smaller expenditure on 
the purchase of certain dredgers for the use of the Irrigation Department, 
the bulk of the payment of which was made in 1921-22. 

STAMPS. 

[Stamp Arimintaintion Report for the threo years ending the 31st Maroh, 1923. 

Statistics of British India, Part f V ( h ) — Finance and Revenue.] 

3SG. The total receipts under the Stamp and Court-fees Acts 
amounted to lbs. 3,14,»SG,21 7 during 1922-23, showing an increase of 
Rs. 31,01,015 or 11*2 jver cent, over those of 1921-22. The increase 
occurred both under judicial and non-judicial stamps. The charges 
during the year amounted to Its. 8.04,500 against Its. 7,12,280 in 
1921-22. 

387. The sale-proceeds of court-fee stamps (excluding stamps foi 
copies) rose from Its. 1,75,44,514 in 1921-22 to Rs. 1,93,50,008 in 1922-23. 
This increase of Rs. 18,05,554, which was shared by all the divisions, was 
due generally to the increase in the rates of duty on account of the intro- 
duction of the Court-fees (Amendment) Act, 1922. The largest increase, 
Rs. 5 ,51, 095 ? was contributed by the Presidency Division. 

388. The revenue derived from sale of non-judicial stamps rose 
from Rs. 97,27,799 in 1921-22 to Rs. 1,11,19,187 in 1922-23, showing an 
increase of Rs. 13,91,388 or 14*3 per cent, which was shared by all the 
divisions. The increase was largest in the Dacca Division, viz., 
Rs. 5,41,920. The receipts for the Burdwan, Presidency, Chittagong and 
Rajshalii Divisions rose by Rs. 1,49,210, Rs. 1,30,050, Rs. 3,00,059 and 
Rs. 2,63,543, respectively, 

389. The number of vendors who held licenses to sell stamps during 
the year 1922-23 was 5,274 against 5,329 in 1921-22, and the amount of 
discount allowed to such vendors rose from Rs. 4,01,121 in 1921-22 to 
Rs. 4,96,514 in 1922-23. 

390. The total number of cases in which deficient duty and penalty 
were levied by the Courts under section 35 of Act II of 1899 fell from 
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1,609 in 1921-22 to 1,278 in 1922-23, but the amount of duty and penalty 
realised rose from Rs. 10,466 to Rs. 1,0,926. The total number of cases 
decided by Revenue Courts under sections 32, 37, 40 and 41 of the Act 
rose from 3,176 in 1921-22 to 6,047 in 1922-23, but the amount of duty 
and penalty realised in such cases fell from Rs. 1,19,081 to Rs. 1,04,331. 

391. The number of cases instituted for infringement of fhe provi- 
sions of the Stamp Act was 249 in 1922-23 against 156 in the previous 
year; 108 persons brought to trial and 96 were convicted against 151 
and 145 in the previous year. The fines imposed fell from Rs. 1,849 to 
Rs. 1,526. The amount of the rewards paid to informers was Rs. 425 as 
compared with Its. 828 in the previous year. 

392. Of the cases of valuation of estates for the issue of probate 
and letters of administration reported during 1922-23, including those 
pending at the beginning of the year, 70*3 per cent, were completely 
enquired into against 69*2 per cent, in the previous year. The pro- 
portion borne by the deficit duty required to the amount originally 
realised was 8*7 in 1922-23 against 10*6 in the previous year. 


EXCISE. 

[Report oti the Administration of the Excise Department in Bengal, 1922-23. 

Statistics of British India, Part IV ( h ) — Finance and Revenue Accounts.] 

393. Government continued to act on the advice of the Licensing 
Board of Calcutta, and in areas outside the Calcutta district all recom- 
mendations of the Local Advisory Committees were carefully considered 
and for the most part effect was given to them. 

394. The total excise revenue was Rs. 2,01,17,030 against 
Rs. 1,83,50,896 in the previous year, showing an increase of Rs. 17,66,134. 
The heads which showed an increase were country spirit (Rs. 8,99,998) 
wines and spirits, i.e., foreign liquors other than beer, medicated wines 
and commercial spirits (Rs. 4,65,441), hemp drugs (Rs. 2,39,957), 
jmchuai (Rs. 77,822), tari (Rs. 69,723), commercial spirits including 
medicated wines (Rs. 41,009), beer (Rs. 4,109), and miscellaneous 
(Rs. 2,874). Against this there was a decrease of Rs. 32,760 under 
Opium and of Rs. 2,045 under Fines and Forfeitures. As a net result 
the incidence of revenue rose from 6 annas 3 pies to 6 annas 9 pies. 

395* The system of contract supply was the only system in force 
during the year. The number of shops decreased by 54 and consump- 
tion by 6,059*4 proof gallons. Consumption increased in 17 districts 
and decreased in 10. Outside Calcutta, where there was a drop in the 
consumption, the decrease was considerable in Howrah, due to the higher 
retail price as compared with the first two quarters of the previous year; 
in Midnapore, due to illicit distillation of liquor in the jungle area; in 
Bankura, due to the extensive illicit traffic in liquor carried on by the 
Sonthals, and in Birbhum, due to the increase in retail prices. Increase 
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occurred in the districts of Dacca, Mai da, Burdwan, Jalpaiguri, Mymen- finance. 
singh and Rangpur and was largest in the last two. The increase was 
veryjargely due in these districts" to the decline of the non-eo-opeiation 
movement and the cessation of intimidation by pickets, combined with 
increased prosperity in the local trades and industries. 

396. The tree-tax system which was introduced in the Kadar and Tarl ' 
Serampore subdivisions of the Hooghly district and the whole of the 
Howrah district (with the exception of the areas included in the Cab utta 
district) continued in the same areas. The total number of fermented 
tan licences decreased from 586 to 568, whereas the total receipts 
increased from Rs. 4,04,393 to Rs. 4,74,116. 

397. The total number of pachwai licenses issued was 29,157 as ?«**»***• 
compared with 17,304 in 1921-22. The revenue from retail license fees 
increased from Rs. 10,08,912 to Rs. 10,69,215. The increase was con- 
siderable in the districts of Burdwan, Bankura, Dinajpur and Malda. 

The revenue from home-brewing licenses increased from Rs. 28,673 to 
Rs. 46,083. 

398. The total number of licenses issued for wholesale and letail Foreign liquor, 
sale of potable foreign liquor, exclusive of licenses for the retail sale 

of medicated wines and commercial spirits, was 778 against 810 in the 
preceding year. The total receipts from license fees were Rs. 2,42,626 
against Rs. 3,24,159 in the previous year. The receipts from duty on 
potable foreign liquor manufactured in India were Rs. 13,21,742 against 
Rs. 7,74,768 in the preceding year, the increase being due to the enhance- 
ment in the rate of duty. 

399. The total number of licenses issued for the retail sale of <janj<i Banja, 
w r as 1,184 as compared with 1,206 in 1921-22. The total receipts 
amounted to Rs. 36,62,432 against Rs. 34,33,436 in the previous year, 
showing an increase of Rs. 2,28,996. The total quantity of ganja con- 
sumed amounted to 1,589 as compared with 1,638 maunds in the pre- 
vious year. Consumption decreased in 19 districts and increased in 8, 

The decrease exceeded 10 per cent, in 6 distircts, viz., Bogra, Tippera, 

Nadia, Raima, Birbhum and Bankura and 20 per cent, in Howrah and 
Rajshalii. There was also a large decrease in Calcutta (14 maunds and 
3 seers). The fall in consumption was primarily due to the higher retail 
price. The abolition of a large number of shops also contributed to 
the decrease. The only district in which the increase exceeded 20 per 
cent, was Rangpur. The increase exceeded 3 maunds in Mymensingh 
and Dacca. As in the case of liquor, cessation of picketing combined 
with enhanced prosperity was accountable for the increase. The total 
taxation was Rs. 55*8 per seer as compared with Rs. 50:6 in the previous 
year. 

400. The" total consumption of bhang amounted to 450 maunds Bhang, 
against 674 maunds in the previous year. The total revenue from license 
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fees and duty amounted to Rs. 1,80,043 as compared witli Rs. 1,91,500 
in 1921-22, showing* a decrease of Rs. 10,857, which was due to the very 
large increase in the price. - t 

401. The total number of retail licenses was 30, as in the previous 
year, and the total revenue amounted to Rs. 1,08,161 as compared with 
Rs. 86,309 in 1921-22. 

402. The system under which the issue of opium to retail shops 
is restricted to the estimated local demand continued in the districts in 
which it had been enforced previously. One shop in the district ol 
Bankura was also brought under the system during the year under 
report. The total number of licenses issued for the retail sale of opium 
was 824 as compared with 820 in the previous year. The quantity of 
opium consumed tell from 1,011 maunds to 1,000 maunds. The con- 
sum])! ion increased in 10 districts and decreased in 17. The total receipts 
amounted to Rs. 31,83,170 as compared with Rs. 32,15,930 in 1921-22, 
showing a decrease of Rs. 32,700 or 1*0 per cent. 

403. The total number of licenses issued to chemists and druggists 
for the sale of cocaine was 357 as compared with 334 in 1921-22. Fifty 
permits for the possession of cocaine were issued free to managers of 
hospitals or dispensaries not under Government supervision, of which 
19 were for tea gardens in Jalpaiguri and the remainder for charitable 
dispensaries in various parts of the Presidency. Thirty permits were 
issued to qualified medical practitioners and dentists. The total number 
of arrests for illicit possession of cocaine was 332 against 252 in the 
previous year. The illicit trade in cocaine continued during the year 
under report. In Calcutta 541 ounces and 410 grains were seized by 
Excise officers, 533 ounces and 50 grains by Custom officers and 119 ounces 
and 72 grains by Police officers as compared with 107 ounces and 230 
grains, 263 ounces and 397 grains and 29 ounces and 40 grains, respec- 
tively, in the previous year. The total quantity seized in Bengal was 
1,197 ounces and 3081 grains as compared with 402 ounces and 3041 grains 
in 1921-22. 

404. The total number of persons arrested on charges under the 
Excise and Opium laws during the year was 5,799 and of persons con- 
victed, 5,409, as compared with 0,702 and 0,350, respectively, in the 
previous year. 

Road and Public Works Cesses. 

[Report on the Land Revenue Administration of Bengal for the year 1922-23.] 

405. Except in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, where the Cess Act 
is not in force, the road and public works cesses continued to be levied 
at the maximum rate of one anna in the rupee on the valuation of lands 
and the annual net profits of mines and other immoveable properties. 

400. The valuation or gross rental on which the cesses are based 
amounted to Rs. 14,41,13,282 against the land revenue demand of the 
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same area of Rs. 2,91,60,373. Tlie proportion of land revenue to rental 
works out at 20 *2 per cent. The total cess demand was Rs. 89,54,766, 
including arrears. Tlie current demand showed a net increase of 
Rs. 2,72,607 over that of the preceding year, contributed mainly by the 
districts of Burdwan, Midnapore, Mymensingh, Dinajpur and Jalpai- 
guri . The increase in Burdwan was due to the assessment of some new 
quarries, mines and royalty receipts and to the revision of assessment 
of coal mines, while that in Midnapore, Mymensingh and Dinajpur was 
due to revaluation operations. The increase in Jalpaiguri is attributed 
of coal mines, while that in Midnapore, Mymensingh and Dinajpur was 
included in the current demand of the year under review owing to the 
change from 1st March to 28th June of the latest date for payment of 
instalment of (‘esses in respect of the temporarily-settled tea estates. 
Tlie percentage of total collection oil current demand attained the stan- 
dard of 100 per cent, or more in Rangpur, Howrah, Tippera dalpaiguri, 
Chittagong, Malda, Palma, Bank ura, Ilooghly, Khulna, Birbhum and 
Dacca. The percentage of the remaining districts almost reached that 
standard. 

407. The total number of certificates filed for the realisation of 
an ears of cesses was 42,707, a decrease of 5,702, and the total number 
for disposal was 59,484, of which 16,086 remained pending at the close 
of the year. There was a notable decrease in the number filed in tlie 
district of Chittagong. In the majority of cases arrears were lealised 
on the issue of notices of demand and notices for the attachment of 
property. Recourse to actual sale had to be taken only in 1/164 cases. 

Revaluations on a large scale were in progress in Bankura, Midna- 
pore, Mymensingh, Tippera and Dinajpur, of which those in Mymen- 
singh and Dinajpur were completed within the year. The assessment 
of coal mines in Burdwan and of certain r/azari forests in Dacca was 
jevihed under Chapter V of the Cess Act. Partial valuations or revalu- 
ations were undertaken in Burdwan, Ilooghly, Howrah, Murshidabad, 
Jessore, Fnridpur, Chittagong, Noakhali, Rajslinhi, Jalpaiguri, Malda 
and Darjeeling. 

Forest Revenue. 

f Sec Chapter IV of this Report — Forests.] 

Land Revenue. 

[See Chapter II of this Report.] 

Canal Revenue. 

[See Chapter IV of this Report — Canals.] 

Municipal Revenue. 

[See Chapter III of this Report — Municipal Administration, j 
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CHAPTER VI.— VITAL STATISTICS AND MEDICAL SERVICE. 

< 

Vital Statistics. 

[Report of the Director of Public Health, Bengal, for the year 1922.] 

408. Climatic conditions in 1922 were generally favourable both to 
harvests and to health in Western and Central Bengal, less so in Northern 
Bengal and generally unfavourable in East Bengal ; and the results were 
reflected in the mortality rates of the various districts. 

409. Among the ten provinces of India, Bengal stood ninth on the 
list in regard to birth-rate and third in regard to death-rate. As regards 
natural increase by excess of births over deaths, Bengal was eighth on 
the list of provinces. 

410. Altogether 1,275,014 births were recorded during 1922, giving a 
birth-rate of 27:4. This figure is 12*5 per cent, below the decennial 
average. The birth-rate lias in fact showed a decided tendency to fall 
during the past 10 years, and the average figure for the past 
decade is 17 per cent, below that of the decennium 1897 — 1900. The 
low birth-rate of 1922 was mainly due to a great decline in the births 
recorded in the Rajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong Divisions. On the 
other hand, Bankura, Birhhum and Burdwan districts had birth-rates 
exceeding the mean of the previous 10 years. Murshidabad had the 
highest birth-rate m the province, viz., 38:4 per 1,000, and Tippera the 
lowest, viz., 18*7 per 1,000. The birth-rate showed a marked general 
improvement iri many parts of the province towards the end of the 
year, but in the Chittagong Division it continued to decline. 

411. A total of 1,173,240 deaths were recorded in 1922, which is 
21 per cent, below the decennial average. The death-rate was 25 ;2 per 
mille, the lowest since 1899. Improved economic conditions and the 
reaction from the apalling mortality of 1918 and 1919 is the cause of this 
reduction. The death-rate of 1922 was 32 per cent, below that of 1918, 
anti with the exception of the Chittagong Division, where the death-rate 
increased by 10 per cent, over that for 1921, the improvement was general. 
Bajshahi district returned the highest death-rate, viz., 30*2 per 1,000, 
and Tippera the lowest, viz., 17-6 per 1,000. 

412. At most age periods there was a marked improvement in the 
death-rate. But among infants under 1 month and between 1 month and 
6 months the death-rate showed an increase over 1921. At the age period 
6 to 12 months the death-rate was 34 per cent, below that of 1921. Dis- 
tricts with the largest proportion of deaths among infants under 1 month 
had the fewest deaths among older children and vice versa where deaths 
among older children were excessive; those among very young 
infants w r ere specially few in number. Deaths among children aged 1 to 
10 years appear to be the best index of the health of a district. 
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413. In 1922, there were 114 male deaths for every 100 females deaths, 
the female death-rate being 24*4 per cent, against 25*0 for males. In service* 
five districts, however, including" Calcutta, the female death-rate was — 
above that of the males. This is explained by the fact that the districts sex Mortality, 
all curtain a large excess of young male adult immigrants. 

Deaths among Hindus declined 18*1 per cent, in 1922 as compared 
with 1921, whereas among Mussulmans t lie decline was 14*9 per cent. . 

In the Presidency and Rajshahi Divisions the death-iate among Mussul- 
mans greatly exceeded that of Hindus and it was a little in excess also in 
the Dacca Division. In the Burdwan and Chittagong Divisions the 
Hindu death-rate was a little above that of the Mussulmans. The 
death-rates recorded for other classes are unreliable. Burdwan Division, 
for example, reported the ridiculously low death-rate of 4*5 per 1,000 for 
its Christian community. 

414. There were 239,451 infant deaths in 1922 or 11 per cent, less infant 
than in 1921. These deaths accounted for 20*4 per cent, of the total 
mortality. The highest infant death-rate, viz., 201 per 1,000 biitlis, 
occurred in the Rajshahi Division and the lowest, viz., 151 in the Chitta- 
gong Division. In the Burdwan Division 02*4 per cent, of the infant 
deaths occurred within 1 month of birth, whereas in the Chittagong 
Division the corresponding figure was only 82*3 per cent. The highest 
infant death-rate, viz., 287, was in Calcutta, and the lowest, viz., 130 in 
Tippera district. 

415. Two hundred and ninety-seven thousand four bundled and forty- child Mortality, 
eight deaths or over 25 per cent, of the total mortality occurred among 
children aged 1 to 15 years, representing an economic drain on the coun- 
try far exceeding the loss occasioned by infant deaths. The largest pro- 
portion of child deaths, viz., 34 *1 per cent, of the total mortality occurred 

in Noakhali. In Calcutta the proportion of child deaths was 16*7 per 
cent, and of the remaining districts Burdwan, with 18*0 per cent., 
showed the next smallest percentage. 

416. For the whole province the excess of births over deaths was Exce|gof 
102,368 or 2*2 per mille of the population, Murshidabad showing best Births over 
among the 19 districts which reported any excess. In Rangpur, births Deathi ‘ 
exactly equalled deaths. 

417. In 7 districts deaths exceeded births, but the thana figures show Excess of 

decadent areas in all hut two districts, viz., Birbhum and Faridpuv. over 

Darjeeling always reports an excess of deaths owing to its large floating 
immigrant population and Rajshahi, TIooghly, Dinajpur, Jessore ? Rang- 
pur and Bogru, respectively, each showed a loss of population in more 

than half their total areas. Mymensingh showed a loss of population 
affecting 37*7 per cent, of its total area, owing mainly to the fact that 
nearly the whole of the Netrakona subdivision has become decadent. A 
disastrous change has occurred in this area associated with deterioration 

13 
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of the rivers and an increase of malaria following the diminished flow 
of water, which seems to have occurred in recent years as a result of the 
construction of roads and railways in this part of the country. 

418. Prices of food-grains fell during 1922, but did not fluctuate so 
greatly as in several former years. Mortality was lowest when the price 
of rice was highest and vice versa as t lie price of rice and paddy fell 
deaths increased. The good harvest of 1921-22 caused prices to fall, but 
not so greatly as to injure the cultivating classes who benefited greatly 
by the increased stability of prices which followed the withdrawal of the 
prohibition on rice export, and hence the great reduction in mortal- 
ity during 1922. 

419. Cholera mortality fell greatly, there being only 51,712 cholera 
deaths in 1922 against 80,547 in 1921. Only 4-4 per cent, of the total 
deaths were due to cholera against 5 *4 per cent, in the previous year. 
The Chittagong Division was the worst affected, the Presidency Division 
coming next. In the ltajshahi Division there was little cholera and the 
flooded areas especially remained wonderfully free of the disease. Ot 
the districts, Noakhali suffered most from cholera, Jessore and the 
24-Parganas coming next. The infection is specially liable to spread 
where there is much boating traffic and areas devoid of navigable rivers 
are usually exempt from serious cholera. The prevalence; of cholera 
varies greatly in different districts. In the 24-Parganas one death in 
every 7 or 8 is due 1o cholera, in Howrah one death in 10 and even in 
Calcutta one death in 15 is due to this cause. But in Dinajpur only 1 
death in 70 is occasioned by cholera. In 1922 nearly one-third of all 
the cholera deaths in Bengal occurred in the three districts of Mymen- 
singli, 24-Parganas and Dacca and 60 per cent, of the total occurred in 
six districts. Cholera is thus specially localised to certain areas and 
could be quickly brought under control by creating local organisations 
for utilising systematically similar measures to those that have proved 
successful at the Ganga Sagar Mela. The control of cholera along these 
lines could he effected for an expenditure of approximately rupees five 
lakhs per annum, whereas the present cost of cholera to the population 
must represent a recurring loss amounting to anything from 25 lakhs 
to 2i crores of rupees per annum. xVbility to control cholera is the 
best measure of sanitary progress and a county which eanuot control 
cholera, the easiest sanitary task, cannot deal successfully with the 
more difficult problem of preventing malaria and tuberculosis, etc. 
But a beginning has been made in Bengal, and excellent examples 
of successful cholera prevention are to be seen in the case of Hooghly- 
Chinsura, Nator, English Bazar, Bogra and Krishnagar and many 
other places. 

420. Small-pox was relatively quiescent in 1922, the deaths number- 
ing only 7,864 as compared with 36,190 in 1920 and 37,010 in 1919. But 
a recrudescence of small-pox may be expected in 1924 or 1925, owing to 
the tendenev of this disease to recur every 5 years or so. Calcutta Howrah 
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and the 24-Parganas suffer most from small-pox and the disease usually 
spreads rapidly from these centres along the railways. In Northern 
Bengal small-pox appears to spread from centres in Assam and possibly 
from Cooeh Behar. There was a virulent outbreak of small-pox in Talpai- 
guri during 1922, the disease occasioning over 5 per cent, of the total mor- 
tality, and localities in Mymensingli, Midnaporo and Dacca districts also 
suffered more or less severely. An increasing prevalence of the disease 
was also noticed in a number of municipal towns in the Burdwan, Presi- 
dency and Ilajshahi Divisions, which points to a threatened recrudes- 
cence of small-pox in the earl y future. 

421. During 1922, 885, 2G8 deaths were returned from fevers, a reduc- 
tion of 17*3 per cent. on. the figure for 1921. Of these fever deaths, 
540,463 were ascribed to malaria and the remaining 345,805 to other 
fevers, including 5,564 enteric and 1,531 kala-azar. The fever death- 
rate of the province was 19-0 per mille, and the reported 
malaria death-rate was 11-6 per mille, though the latter figure is certain- 
ly too high an estimate. The actual amount of disease caused by malaria 
is incalculable however, but at a rough approximation there must have 
been over 28 million sufferers in Bengal in 1922. In the Burdwan Divi- 
sion 48 per cent, of the total sickness was due to malaria; in the Presi- 
dency Division nearly 42 per cent; in the Rajsliahi Division 33 per cent. ; 
in the Dacca Division nearly 17 per cent, and in the Chittagong Division 
14 per cent. Burdw'an, Hooghly and Birbhum districts were the worst 
sufferers in 1922 and Noakhali and Tippera districts were the least affect- 
ed. Epidemic malaria has appeared in parts of Eastern Bengal, where 
railways have been constructed in recent years. In Bengal it has been 
noticed that malaria tends to increase with a diminution of the water- 
supply and to decline on the admission of abundant water. The Moni- 
khali and Madaripur-Baragachhir drainage schemes offer examples of 
the bad effect that drainage may cause in increasing malaria, whereas 
Kumarkhali affords an example of the beneficial results of flushing a 
malarious locality. 

One result of the lessened prevalence of fever in 1922 was a reduced 
sale of quinine through post offices, 70,638 boxes of “ treatment ” having 
been disposed of against 76,439 in 1921. Strangely enough, however, the 
least malarious districts consume the largest amounts of the drug, the 
sales in Chittagong and Tippera, for example, which are relatively 
healthy, viz. 5 3 *3 and 2 *6 grains, respectively, per head of the population 
being greatly in excess of the 0 '3 grain per head consumed in Dinajpur 
and Jalpaiguri, which are far more malarious areas. 

422. Only 1,531 deaths were reported from kala-azar in 1922. But 
13,317 cases of the disease were admitted for treatment at Government 
and aided hospitals and dispensaries and over 5,000 cases at unaided 
institutions, bringing the total up to over 18,000. Kala-azar has been 
known in Bengal as far back as 1894, but little interest was taken in the 
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incidence of the disease until the commencement of the kala-azar survey 
hy the Public Health Department in 1919. Half the districts in the prov- 
ince have now been surveyed, over 300 medical men have been drained 
in the diagnosis and treatment of the disease and, owing to the interest 
that has been aroused, much good work is also being done in the treat- 
ment of sufferers of the disease by voluntary agencies. 

423. Encouraging results are being secured from the experimental 
anti-malarial projects at Meenglas, Singaran, Jangipur and Banka Val- 
ley. The re-excavation of a portion of the bed of the Saraswati river has. 
also been followed by a reduction of malaria in the adjacent villages 
along the portion of the river not yet improved. 

424. There were 150 deaths from plague in 1922, 144 or 90 per cent, 
occurring in Calcutta. 

425. A total of 26,371 deaths were reported from respiratory diseases, 
including 2,408 from influenza, 10,615 from pneumonia, 4,477 from 
phthisis and 8,871 from other respiratory diseases. But these returns 
are all grave under-estimates. It is practically certain that various res- 
piratory diseases occasion mortality twentj r times as great as that reported 
under this head. 

426. Altogether 234,111 deaths were reported nnder this head during 
1922, of which 16,478 were ascribed to dysentery and 6,933 to diarrhoea. 
Howrah, Darjeeling and Calcutta are the only places in which the 
returns are approximately coirect. It is noticeable that rural areas in 
the Burdwan Division report the largest number of deaths from these 
causes, whereas in the Presidency Division the greatest number of deaths 
is returned from the towns. 

427. Deaths from hydrophobia showed a slight decline to 253 after 
having steadily increased from 71 in 19 LT to 379 in 1921. Deaths from 
snake-bite varied from 1 in 500,000 of the population in Calcutta to as 
high as 1 in 3,400 in the case of Murshidabad district. 

428. Abnormal and capricious local rainfall led to serious floods in 
the Burdwan and Raj shah i Divisions. Although much damage was done 
to houses and crops, the effect on health was beneficial in most cases, 49 
out of 53 thanas affected reporting a very satisfactory reduction in mor- 
tality when compared with the previous year. 

429. Expenditure on public health in municipalities outside Calcutta 
averaged about Its. 2 per head of the population. Nearly half of this 
was spent on conservancy and almost 25 per cent, on water-supply. The 
expenditure on specific measures of disease prevention was negligible. 

430. District Boards on the average received an income of less than 
4i annas per head of the population and the expenditure on sanitation 
and disease prevention was about 1 / 15th of an anna per head of the 
population. 
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Emigration. 

INLAND EMIGRATION. 

{Report Inland Emigration under the Assam Labour and Emigration Act, 1901 (VI of 
1901), for the year ending the 30th June 1923, submitted by the Superintendent 
of Emigration, Calcutta, and the District and Assistant Superintendents of Emigra- 
tion.] 

431. The year 1922-23 was an uneventful one in the matter of emi- 
gration, and there was a further falling-off in the number of emigrants 
despatched to the labour districts. 

432. Recruiting operations in Bengal were conducted as usual in the 
districts of Bankura, Birbhum, Burdwan and Midnapore, and t lie number 
of garden sardars employed during the year was 201 as against 259 in the 
preceding year. All worked under the supervision of licensed local agents. 
The number of local agents’ licenses issued was 18 as against 12 issued in 
the previous year. The total number of emigrants recruited in Bengal 
was 78 as against 102 in the previous year. The largest number of 
recruits was from Midnapore, viz., 50. The total number of recruits from 
Bengal and other provinces embarking at Goalundo was 11,124 as com- 
pared with 11,407 in the preceding year. 

Arrangements for river transport were satisfactory. One death at 
Kharagpur and two deaths at Naihati occurred among the emigrants 
during the year. Of the 11,135 emigrants who arrived at Goalundo from 
the recruiting districts in and outside the Presidency of Bengal, two 
deserted, seven were released and two died. There was no death during 
the steamer journey to Cliandpur among the 4,385 emigrants who embark- 
ed for the Surma Valley districts. There was also no death during the 
voyage to Assam among the 6,739 emigrants who embarked for the Brah- 
maputra Valley. 

In connection with the transport of labour to Assam receipts amount- 
ed to Rs. 1,937 against Rs. 2,006 in the preceding year, while the expendi- 
ture increased from Rs. 19,966-14-4 to Rs. 22,057-3-9. 

Under the Indian Emigration Act, VII of 1922, emigration has since 
been declared lawful to Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, the Federated 
and Unfederated Malay Stales and also for the purpose of unskilled 
labour to Mauritius. In the year under review, however, the effects of 
this legislation had not commenced to be felt. 

Medical Relief. 

CALCUTTA HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES. 

{Triennial Report on tho working of Hospitals and Dispensaries in Bengal for the years 

1920, 1921 and 1922.] 

' 433. During the last 3 years three new hospitals were opened, includ- 

ing the Carmichael Hospital for Tropical Diseases, while two existing 
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institutions were closed. There was thus a net increase of one institution 
making a total number of 24 institutions. The total number of beds pro- 
vided in the in-door hospitals increased from 2,385 in 1919 to 2, $57 in 
1922. This increase was mainly due to the opening of the Carnpchael 
Hospital for Tropical Diseases with 98 beds > the new police hospitals with 
150 additional beds and the expansion of the Campbell and the Car- 
michael Medical (College Hospitals providing additional accommoda- 
tions for 103 and 174 patients, respectively. 

434. The total number of in-door patients treated in all the Cal- 
cutta institutions w r as 41,824 in 1920, 41,368 in 1921 and 39,867 in 1922. 
The in-door work of 1922 shows a falling off as compared with that of the 
previous 2 years — the decrease being due to the improvement in general 
health during the year. There was a steady decrease in the death-rate 
in all the Calcutta Hospitals, viz., from 15 per cent, in 1920 to 11:94 in 
1922. 


The total number of out-patients during the triennium exceeded the 
total number of patients (1,23,994) treated during the previous triennium 
by 12,044. The Chandnev Hospital, in spite of the decline in the number 
of patients, remained third amongst the Calcutta hospitals in respect of 
total attendance of patients, the Medical College and the Campbell 'Hos- 
pitals occupying as usual the first and the second positions in the list. 

Nursing. 435. The nursing arrangements at the Presidency Hospitals continued 

to be satisfactory and were efficiently supervised by the Olewer Sisters. 
Owing to the financial difficulties of the Calcutta Hospital Nurses’ Institu- 
tion, which supplies nurses to the Medical College Hospital, the Presi- 
dency General Hospital and the Carmichael Hospital for Tropical 
Diseases, the Government contribution to the Institution was raised as a 
temporary measure from Rs. 75,000 to Rs. 1,00,000 during the year. 
Government have also agreed to the levying of increased charges in the 
Presidency General and the Medical College Hospitals, varying from 
As. 4 to Re. 1 per head per diem, these charges being credited to the 
funds of the Nurses’ Institution. 


Finance. 436. The total receipts of Classes I, III and IV institutions amount- 

ed to Rs. 87,72,883 in the last 3 years as compared with the total receipts 
of Rs. 70,57,079 during the preceding triennium. Of the above income 
Government contributed Rs. 61,40,717 or nearly 70 per cent, and of this 
Rs. 56,04,755 was spent on State institutions. The total contribution 
paid by the municipalities during the last 3 years amounted to 
Rs. 4,94,227 and subscriptions and donations to Rs. 5,15,272. The total 
cost of upkeep of the Calcutta Hospitals (excluding investments) was 
Rs. 86,14,712 against Rs. 66,61,090 during the previous triennium. 


Nvmbir 
■itltutlom. 


DISTRICT HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES. 

437. During the 3 years 1920-22, 105 new dispensaries were opened, 
while 11 institutions were closed. Thus there was a net increase of 94 
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dispensaries against 65 during the previous triennium. The total num- an d 
her of dispensaries at the end of the period was 859. The total number of serv?ceI 
beds of the District Hospitals rose to 4,926 during the period under — 
jrevie^ the most noticeable increase being in the Mitford Hospital, 

Dacca. 

438. The nursing arrangement in the mufassal hospitals is still Nurlin *“ 
unsatisfactory. A very few hospitals have trained nurses. Want of 
funds is the chief obstacle in the way of introducing any improvement in 

this direction. The nursing of patients, as usual, is generally carried on 
either by the relatives of patients or by hospital-dressers, compounders 
or hospital coolies. 

439. Altogether 21.845,791 patients were treated in the area outside Attendance. 
Calcutta as compared with 20.179,197 during the preceding triennium. 

The number of patients who sought medical relief in the in-door wards 
of all classes of hospitals was 204,408 against 208,860 during the preced- 
ing 3 years, the largest number of patients being treated in the Dacca 
Mitford Hospital. The total number of out-patients treated during the 
triennium was 21,641,383 as compared with 19,414,211 during the pre- 
vious triennium. 

440. Neatly one-third of the total number of patients treated in all Diseases 
the district hospitals and dispensaries were found suffering from maluiia. tr#at,d ' 
Treatment by injections of quinine bi-hydroehlor was largely resorted to 

in many places with satisfactory results. During the last 3 years alto- 
gether 5,800 lbs. of quinine were purchased by the mufassal hospitals and 
dispensaries from the Juvenile I ail at a total cost of Es. 2,15,881 while 
an additional quantity of quinine worth Rs. 11,10,248 was sold by the 
Juvenile Jail to the public through post offices. Thus it is evident that 
the general public took advantage of Government quinine in a large 
measure. The prevalence of kala-azar is becoming increasingly evident, 
and cases are found in large numbers in the districts of Mvmensingh, 

Tippera, Nadia and 24-Parganas. The disease is now treated with injec- 
tion of antimony preparations with encouraging results. A kala-azar 
class has been started at the Dinajpur Sadar Hospital from December 
1922 under the supervision of the Civil Surgeon. 

441. Excluding the opening balances the total income of classes I, Finance. 
Ill and IV institutions amounted to Rs. 16,63,620 in 1920, Rs. 19,23,531 

in 1921 and Rs. 1,777,990 in 1922. Over 47 per cent, of the total income 
was derived from local funds, 18 per cent, from subscriptions and 
donations, 14 per cent, from provincial revenues, 13 per cent, from munici- 
palities and the balance from other sources. The total expenditure (ex- 
cluding investments) amounted to Rs. 16,28,298 in 1920, Rs. 17,65,466 in 
1921 and Rs. 1,744,891 in 1922. The steady increase in the total expen- 
diture was chiefly due to the opening of new dispensaries, employment 
of additional servants and large increment of salaries of the staff. 
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LEPROSY. 

442. There are three asylums for the treatment of lepers, viz. u the 
Government Leper Asylum at Gohra and the Mission Leper Asylums at 
Baniganj and Bankura. Besides the cases treated at these institutions 
leper patients are also treated in the general hospitals. The arrange- 
ments at present available are neither adequate nor in accordance with 
the modern principle of segragation in leper colonies or settlements. It 
has accordingly been decided to establish a leper colony in Bengal. A 
suitable site for the purpose lias already been acquired at a cost of 
Rs. 52,000 contributed by the Mission to Lepers, but the construction of 
buildings has not been undertaken yet for want of necessary funds. 

Eden Sanitarium, Darjeeling. 

(Report of the Eden Sanitarium and Hospital for 1922.] 

443. The total number of admissions fell from 3G9 to 258 in the year 
under report. This was due mainly to the enforcement of the rule of 
admission of people on medical certificates only. The breach in the 
railway line on account of the floods in northern Bengal during the 
Puja time is also responsible for the falling off to a certain extent. The 
number of patients treated fell from 105 to 7G. 

444. The total receipts fell short of the expenditure by Rs. 9,235-15-2. 
An economy was effected by the abolition of the jiost of the steward of 
the Sanitarium. Additions and alterations to the building were carried 
out at a cost of Rs. 219 and the Committee sanctioned tlie installation 
of an electric boiler in the hospital at a cost of Rs. 75 for the purpose of 
making hot water for patients. There was a fall in the price of provi- 
sions and the average cost of diet per head fell from Rs. 2-G-ll in the 
previous year to Rs. 2-1-10. 


MENTAL HOSPITALS. 

[Report on the Mental Hospitals in Bengal for the year 1922.] 

445. In pursuance of the Indian Lunacy (Amendment) Act 1922, 
the nomenclature of lunatic asylums was changed to Mental Hospi- 
tals.” The total capacity of the mental hospitals, including that of the 
observation ward at Bhowanipur and the insane ward at the Albert 
Victor Asylum at Gohra, remained the same as in the preceding 
year, viz., 1,121, t.e., 924 for males and 197 for females. The 
total population of the mental hospitals, including observation cases, 
was 1,185, giving a daily average of 954 patients against 957 in the year 
before. The maximum number confined at any one night was 1,001. 
The total number of admissions and readiniAsiovis during the year was 
198 or an excess of 11 over that of the preceding \ear, while the number 
of patients discharged was 115 against 138 in 1921. The number of daily 
average sick among the inmates showed a decrease of 24. 
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Sanitation. 

( Bengal Sanitary Board Report and the Report of the Chief Engineer, Bengal, Public 
Health Department, for the year 1 922. J 

446. The constitution of the Sanitary Board remained the same as 
in the previous year. The Board held six meetings in Calcutta and con- 
tinued to render valuable assistance to Government in the administra- 
tion of the Public Health Department. They reeomineded nine detailed 
schemes of drainage and water-works, supervised the four current anti- 
malarial schemes at Meongjlas, ; 8ingarun, Jangipur anti Banka, and 
advised on four sketch projects for drainage and water-works. 

447. Eleven water-supply schemes were in course of eonstiurtion by 
the Department during the year at Naihati, Patuakhali, Pabna, liampur- 
Boalia, Baniganj, Burdwan, Comilla, Midnapore, Bankurn, Krishnagar 
and Dacca. Some of these were improvement schemes, others original 
schemes. The Department also supervised two water-supply schemes 
which are under construction by the municipalities of Garden Beach and 
Uttarpara. Apart from these, progress was made with the Dacca Main 
Drainage Scheme and the Kurseong Sewerage Scheme. The hitter 
was completed, with the exception of two gulley pit separators, and con- 
siderable progress was made with the former, the pumping station 
buildings and the outfall works being* completed. 

The total capital expenditure on water-works amounted to Bs. 4,2*5,601 
and on drainage and sewerage projects to Bs. 6,22,015. In spite of the 
retardation caused by lack of funds the year was one of steady progress. 
Apart from the works under construction, much useful work had been 
done in the preparation of schemes to be taken up when funds are avail- 
able, in addition to the works of inspection under operation, the duties 
in regard to which are becoming heavier every year. 


Vaccination. 

[Annual Statistical Returns and short notes on Vaccination in Bengal for 
the year 1922-23.] 

448. During the year 1922-23, the total reported number of vaccina- 
tions performed were 2,006,140, of which 1,526,385 were piimary vaccina- 
tions and 479,755 were re-vaccinations. This result showed an increase of 
259,834 in primary vaccinations with a decrease of 15,320 in re-vaecina- 
tions. By the end of the year, free and compulsory vaccination was 
generally introduced in every district board area in the whole Presidency, 
while by the provision of qualified District and Municipal Health Officers, 
Sanitary Inspectors, Vaccination Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors and 
Public Vaccinators, the state of vaccination has definitely begun to 
improve in Bengal. 
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The Poisons Act. 

[Report on the working of the Poisons Act (XII of 1919) during tho year 1922.J 

449. The total number of licenses granted during the year^pnder 
review throughout the Presidency, including Calcutta, was 166 under sec- 
tion 2 and 233 under section 4, as compared with 171 and 248, respec- 
tively, in 1921. In Calcutta the total number ol licenses issued under 
both the sections amounted to 155 against 145 of the previous vear. 
The shops of licensed vendors of poisons were inspected by police and 
other officers as usual. No serious irregularity is reported to have been 
noticed in the course of inspection. Seven convictions under the Act 
are reported from the muafssal. There were five convictions for cattle 
poisoning* in various districts and this offence was particularly prevalent 
in the Brahmanbaria subdivision of the Tippera district. 
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CHAPTER VII— INSTRUCTION. 

General system of Public Instruction. 

See General Administration Report for 1921-22, Part II, pages 276-289. 

Education. 

[Progress of Education in Bengal for 1022-23. Annual Report, 1922-23.] 

450. During tlie year under review the total number of educational 
institutions increased by 392. In accordance with instructions issued by 
the Government of India educational institutions are now being classed 
as recognised and unrecognised according as they adopt the course of 
study prescribed or recognised by the Education Department or by a Uni- 
versity or a Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education as consti- 
tuted by law and which satisfy one or more of these authorities that 
they attain to a reasonable standard of efficiency. Unrecognised insti- 
tutions are for the most part indigenous institutions for education 
of a religious character. Recognised institutions rose from 51,930 in 
1921-22 to 52,864 in 1922-23; hut the number of unrecognised institu- 
tions fell from 1,840 to 1,298. Of the unrecognised institutions which 
disappeared, some became recognised institutions and others closed on 
account of financial difficulties or lack of public support. The number 
of pupils reading in recognised and unrecognised institutions rose during 
the year from 1,892,153 to 1,950,929. The total expenditure on educa- 
tion amounted to about lbs. 3314 lakhs, towards which Provincial Reve- 
nues contributed Rs. 131 A lakhs, contributions from District and Muni- 
cipal funds being Rs. 15 lakhs and 34 lakhs, respectively; while Rs. 1284 
lakhs accrued from fees and Rs. 53 lakhs from other private sources. 
As a result of the recommendations of the Bengal Retrenchment Com- 
mittee, the question of reducing educational expenditure was carefully 
examined and it was decided to effect some reduction in the staff of 
Government high schools, to abolish certain old type guru-training 
schools and to hand over a number of circle schools (wirb reduced 
status) to local bodies with suitable grants. 

451. The number of Arts Colleges for males (excluding University 
classes with 1,889 students) was 34 against 33 in the preceding year, a 
new college under private management having been opened at Eeni in 
the district of Noakhali. Students reading in Arts Colleges for males 
numbered 19,219 as compared with 16,741 in the previous year. Of the 
Arts Colleges 7 were maintained by Government, 1 was under municipal 
management, and the rest were under private management. The expen- 
diture on Arts Colleges for males amounted to Rs. 27J lakhs, of which 
about Rs. 11 lakhs was met from Provincial Revenues, while Rs. 13| 
lakhs and Rs. 2 \ lakhs accrued from fees and other sources, respectively. 
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452. The number of secondary schools for Indian boys declined 
from 2,563 to 2,533. The number of high schools increased by 1, while 
that of middle schools decreased by 31. The decrease in the former is 
due chiefly to economic causes. The closing of the middle vernacular 
schools was due to the unpopularity of purely vernacular education. 
High and middle English schools gained 7,162 and 4,099 pupils, respec- 
tively, but middle vernacular schools lost 167 pupils. The manual train- 
ing classes attached to secondary schools are waning in popularity in 
spite of the incessant demand for more practical and less literary edu- 
cation. Secondary schools for boys cost Rs. 87 lakhs, of which Rs. 17J 
lakhs were borne by public funds and Rs. 69? lakhs by private sources. 

453. Primary schools for Indian boys fell from 35,615 to 35,371, 
while pupils reading in them increased by 25,009. The apparent decrease 
in the number of schools is due to the exclusion of night schools from the 
category of primary schools under special instructions received from 
and of the Muhammadan population 4*7 per cent, were in primary 
the Government of India. Of the male Hindu population 5*4 per cent, 
schools. The total direct expenditure on primary schools for Indian boys 
amounted to Rs. 44? lakhs, of which 50*79 per cent, was provided from 
public funds and 49 *21 per cent, from private sources. A revised curri- 
culum for primary schools was introduced with effect from January 
1923 in the province, excepting six districts, in which the old curriculum 
has been retained, the object being to compare the working of the two 
curricula in 1921. Central free primary schools, as suggested in Mr. 
Biss’s Reports, were opened in 6 municipalities and 12 unions. The 
chief obstacle to progress in this direction has been the reluctance of 
local bodies to make larger contributions or to undertake fresh taxa- 
tion. A sum of Rs. 68,000 was made over to the District Boards of 
Rajshahi and Bogra for repairing or reconstructing primary school houses 
which were damaged bv the flood in September 192-2. 

454. At the end of the year Ihere were 107 institutions for the train, 
ing of male teachers for Indian schools, viz., 2 colleges, 6 normal schools 
and 99 guru- and muallim-training schools. The two training colleges 
maintained by Government at Calcutta and Dacca passed 87 students in 
the B. T. and 19 in the L. T. Examinations. From the normal schools 213 
students obtained teachership certificates, and the guru-training schools 
passed 1,423 students in the final examination. Owing to financial diffi- 
culties the rate of stipends paid to students in normal and guru-training 
schools was reduced during the year under review. 

455. Arrangements for the study of Law existed, as previously,, in 
three institutions, viz., the Calcutta University Law College and the Law 
Departments of the Ripon College and the Dacca University. The num- 
ber of students in these institutions rose from 2,439 to 2,739. Five hun- 
dred and six students were successful in the final B. L. Examination. 
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The Bengal Engineering College at Sibpur had 299 students in the 
Civil Engineering, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering and Mining* 
and* Industrial Departments. The apprentice classes were closed in 
July 1922. The sanction of Government was accorded during the year 
undef review to the inauguration of improved classes in Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering and Associateship courses which are designed 
to give Bengali students an opportunity of obtaining instruction to as 
high a standard as is provided by colleges in Great Britain. Visiting 
lecturerships were limited during the year to Sanitary and Structural 
Engineering only. Sixteen candidates passed the B. E. and 17 the I. E. 
Examination during the year under review. 

Consequent on the closing of the subordinate classes at the Bengal 
Engineering College the whole burden of training Overseers and Public 
Works Department Subordinates has devolved upon the Ahsanullah 
School of Engineering, Dacca, which had 417 students on the rolls on 
31st March 1923. Owing to pressure of admissions the second year 
Upper Subordinate class was split up into two sections during the year. 

Students in the day and eveniug classes of the Government Com- 
mercial Institute, which has been retransferred to the control of the 
Education Department, numbered 332. The evening classes are said 
to be more popular than the day classes. Twenty minor institutions 
imparting commercial education are affiliated to the Government Com- 
mercial Institute and present candidates to the examinations conducted 
by it. 

A Dyeing Course and a Commeieial Course have been opened at the 
Jagannath Intermediate College by the Board of Intermediate and 
Secondary Education, Dacca. Twenty-three students passed the Inter- 
mediate Examination with Dyeing and 37 the Intermediate Examination 
with Commerce in March 1923. 

The “ B ” Final Board has been reconstituted. Out of 36 candi- 
dates who appeared in the t£ B Final Examination ” or “ Schcxd Final 
Examination, Science Side 77 15 were successful. 

456. The number of recognised schools of all kinds for Indian girls 
rose from 12,280 to 12,429 or by J *2 per cent, and the number of pupils 
attending them increased by 2,112 or by *7 per cent. The number of 
unrecognised schools decreased by 244. Intermediate Arts classes have 
been opened in the Eden High School for Girls, Dacca, which had 23 
students on the rolls. The teaching of elementary physics and chemis- 
try has been introduced in the Bethune College, where the enrolment 
rose from 114 to 120. The Diocesan College and Loreto House, Calcutta, 
also increased their strength by 5 and 6, respectively. Most of the high 
and middle schools for girls are adequately staffed and properly housed 
and equipped. The work of the Nari Sikha Samiti and the Society for 
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the Improvement of Backward Classes, Bengal, which are in receipt of 
substantial grants from the Department, deserves special mention in 
connection with the expansion of primary education of girls. TVelve 
women teachers passed the B. T. Examination from the training class 
attached to the Diocesan College, and Loreto House turned out #L.T. 
teachers. For the training of women teachers of lower grades there 
were 12 institutions (with 195 pupils), 8 of which were managed by 
Christian and Brahmo Missions. The zenana system of teaching is 
popular, but the work is difficult to control; and the results are poor. 
The work of the peripatetic needle work teachers has been satisfactory. 
The Lady Carmichael Needlework Diploma and the Diploma of the 
National Indian Association have given an impetus to the w r ork. The 
number of girls reading in boys’ schools fell during the year by 1,842, 
a fact indicating that people generally do not favour co-education. 

457. There were 66 institutions with 10,707 pupils as compared 
with 87 with 10,702 pupils in the preceding year. The decrease in the 
number of schools is apparent rather than real, being due to the fact 
that the previous practice of counting supplementary or technical classes 
attached to the main institutions as separate schools has been discon- 
tinued. The Elementary School Certificate Examination has been re- 
placed by a Scholarship Examination and the Supplementary Class Final 
Examination by the Higher Grade School Final Examination. 

458. The total number of Muhammadan pupils in all types of 
educational institutions for Indians rose by 21,340. In Arts and Pro- 
fessional Colleges the proportion of Muhammadans to the total number 
of students increased, but in high and middle stages the proportion 
declined, while in the primary stage of instruction it remained almost 
stationary. The chief causes of decline are — (1) the general economic 
depression; (2) the still-lingering effects of the political agitation; (3) 
the unremunerative character of education at present imparted ; and (4) 
the popularity of the senior and junior madrasahs. 

During the year under review the Serajganj Madrasah was granted 
recognition as an Islamic Intermediate College. In the Islamic Matri- 
culation and the Islamic Intermediate Examinations, both of which were 
conducted by the Board of Intermediate and Secondary Education, Dacca, 
61 and 13 students, respectively, were successful. In February 1923, 
the creation of the following special scholarships was sanctioned by 
Government for the benefit of Moslem students : — 

(a) 12 Junior Scholarships of Rs. 10 a month. 

( b ) 12 Senior Scholarships of Rs. 10 a month. 

(c) 4 Graduate Scholarships of Rs. 25 a month. 

(i d ) 4 Engineering Scholarships of Rs. 25 a month. 

(e) 4 Sub-Overseer Scholarships of Rs. 15 a month. 
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Literature and the Press. 

499. The total number of publications registered during the year was Th« working 
4,382, of which 2,977 w T ere books and 1,405 were periodicals. Of the J|f 8 c 6 t 7 XXV 
former* 2,771 were original publications and 206 republications. There 
were 51 new periodicals published, of which 10 were in English, 33 in 
Bengali and the remainder in Hindi and in Bengali and English. 

460. The total number of newspapers and periodicals, both English ThePrei*. 
and vernacular, printed and published during the year was 496. Of these 

327 were published in Calcutta. There were 258 publications in Bengali, 

146 in English and the remainder in other languages. 

Ninety-eight new periodicals and newspapers were .started, 4 old 
papers revived and 68 ceased to exist. 

461. Tho year 1922 showed a still further increase in the unusual Llteraf y 
literary activity which marked the year 1921. The volume of literary pub,lcatlons ‘ 
productions was in a large measure the result of the continued interest 

in politics which was fostered by the Reforms and stimulated by the 
non-co-operation movement. To this extent the increase remains ab- 
normal. Apart from political and semi-political writings, which were 
very varied in quality, the general standard has improved. 

Drama remains in a decadent state. A few minor dramas of the 
sensational kind were published and had successful runs in the Calcutta 
theatres, but the only drama of note which appeared was Sir Rabindra 
Nath Tagore’s “ Mukta Dhara ” (Free Comment) — a symbolical drama 
with political significance, but not designed to aid any of the political 
parties of the day. Fiction continued to flourish, although the quality 
remained of a low standard. It is interesting, however, to note that the 
lady novelists of Bengal have published the best and most healthy novels 
of the year. Historical research and historical writings continued to be 
published, some of them of considerable merit. 

There was no valuable contribution to the poetry of Bengal, except 
for some miscellaneous poems by Rabindra Nath Tagore, which were 
published in various magazines. 

The interest in Indian art continued. In the sphere of industrial 
literature the only noteworthy publication was a note on country dyes 
by Sir 1\ C. Roy, who desires to resuscitate the moribund industry. 

462. The Repeal of the Press Act did not elicit much satisfaction The Indian 
and the proposal to print the name of the editor met with general opposi- an( | Pritt , L#w l 

tion. The tendency was to belittle the value of the concession granted. Act 

(XIV Of 1923). 

During the year 5 pamphlets and 1 picture were forfeited under the 
Press Act of 1910 and 5 leaflets, 1 pamphlet, 5 booklets, 12 newspapers, 

2 books and 1 letter under the Criminal Procedure Code as amended by 
the Third Schedule of the Press Law Repeal and Amendment Act (XIV 
of 1922). 
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— lour newspapers were warned, while six were prosecuted under sec- 

tions 124A and 153A of the Indian Penal Code. One case ended in convic- 
tion, one was dropped and in the remainder proceedings w T ere withdrawn 
on apologies being tendered. 

4 

Topic* 4G3. The year under review was marked by a growing realisation of 

?row ##td th# ^Practicability of the non-co-operation movement as originally con- 
ceived by Mahatma Gandlii and resulted in a continuous series of confer- 
ences of extreme politicians at which attempts were made to give a more 
practicable turn to the movement. This development was reflected in the 
press which ceased to give prominence to detailed programme for the 
practice of non-co-operation and became absorbed in the controversies 
arising out of the Bardoli Congress resolutions. No new topic of any 
particular interest or importance arose till near the close of the year, 
when the desirability of entering the Councils at the next elections began 
to be debated. The balance of opinion in the press was opposed to this 
course, but subsequent developments showed that in this matter the press 
had not been a true index to public opinion in Bengal. 

The Moslem newspapers were on the whole more extreme than those 
published by Hindus. The Khilafat question, however, dropped quietly 
into the background and Muhammadan extremists were mainly intent 
on defending the orthodox form of non-co-operation and maintaining the' 
movement in its original course. This general tendency was modified, 
however, by a cross-current of communal feeling, which grew in intensity 
during the year and appeared likely to end in a serious breach of the 
Hi n d u -M oslem entente. 

Ferhaps the most novel feature in the press during 1922 was 
the revelation of class consciousness and increasing emphasis of 
the different interests of zamindars, capitalists, the middle classes, 
and the masses. This phenomenon must be attributed mainly to the 
deliberate efforts of the Indian Communist Party in Europe, whose 
attacks on the orthodox form of non-co-operation and attempts to divert 
the movement into more revolutionary channels, through the agency of 
the proletariat, attracted considerable attention and exercised a notice- 
able influence on the more hostile section of the press. The part played 
by members of the old revolutionary parties in Bengal in conducting 
and contributing to newspapers was another notable development; in 
particular, certain papers made a special feature of publishing remini- 
scences of the revolutionary period, which could only have been intended 
to divert the stream of opinion, and specially of youthful opinion, into 
the old channel of revolution. 

As in previous years, criticism of Government and of Government 
servants, especially in connection with the Police and Jails Departments, 
was often of an irresponsible and sometimes of an unscrupulous nature. 
Some of the less hostile editors are prepared to admit, when confronted 
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with the possibility of a prosecution, that the circulation of I heir news- 
paper# is dependent on the maintenance of this attitude, and this type 
of journalist is prepared to carry his abuse of Government and its works, 
purely as a commercial proposition, as far as the law allows. Since 
the repeal of the Press Act, Government have been compelled to rely 
on prosecution under sections 124A and 153A of the Penal (hale and 
on defamation eases, civil or criminal, for keeping the Pi ess within 
reasonable bounds. 


Literary Societies. 

See General Administration Report for 1921-22, Part II, pages 293 295. 

Arts and Sciences. 

404. There were 310 students on the roll of the school at the end of 
the year, of whom 38 were in the Industrial Department and 50 in the 
Draftsman Department. Of the students admitted to these classes all 
but 13 Muhammadans and 0 Anglo-Indians were Hindus. It is interest- 
ing to note that 35 students came from distant provinces and Slates 
such as Kashmeie, Punjab, Nepal, United Provinces, Madras and even 
Ceylon. 

405. An account of the progress of industrial education will he found 
in the chapter on the work of the Industries Department included in this 
report. 
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CHAPTER VIII.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

j 

Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction. 

See General Administration Report Vor 1921-22, Part II, page 298. 

Ecclesiastical. 

4(>(>. The Ecclesiastical Establishment in Bengal during the year 
1922-28, paid enliroly or in part by Government, consisted of the bold 
Bishop of Calcutta, the Ar hdeacon of Calcutta, Hie Domes! ic. Chaplain 
to ihe Bishop, the Registrar of the Diocese, 12 Chaplains of tlie Church 
of England and IB Clergymen of ihe Additional Clergy or other Societies, 

4 Ohuplnhis of the Church of Scotland, the Most Reverend Archbishop 
Dr. Meuleman, s.j., and 4 Rriests of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Chemical Examiner’s Department. 

[Report of the Chemical Examiner for the year 1022.] 

1(>7. Major T. C. Boyd, t.m.s., was in charge of t lie Department 
throughout the year except for the period of his leave, when the first 
Assistant Chemical Examiner, Dr. ITirala! Sinlui, temporarily held 
charge. 

408. During the year, 1 ,332 examinations of samples were made as 
against 929 in the previous year, the increase being chiefly due to the 
number of samples of cocaine and of medicines received from the M odi- 
eal Store Depot, as well as from other Government departments. Out 
of 8 samples of ghee analysed during the year, 4 were of good quality, 
and ihe remainder were found to be adulterated. 

409. The number of cases investigated during the year increased 
to 285. The marked increase under blood-stain cases was due primarily 
to the transfer to the Department of the work of preliminary examination, 
carried out hitherto by the Imperial Serologist. The percentage of 
detection in human poisoning cases was 82*08 per cent, as against 88*04 
per cent, in 1921. The percentage of detection in animal poisoning cases 
rose from 49 *19 to 57 *87. 

Veterinary Department. 

[Report, of the Veterinary College and Civil Vetorinary Department for 
the year 1922-23.] 

470. The number of student b at the Bengal Veterinary College at 
the enil of the session was 139, of whom more than 50 per cent, belonged 
to Bengal and the remainder to various other provinces and Native States 
in India. It was decided that in addition to Bihar, Orissa, and Assam, 
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which bad hitherto paid lump contributions towards the cost of main- 
tenance of the College, other provinces, which regularly send students to 
Bengali, should contribute on the basis of the number of students sent by 
them each year. 

% 

471. During' the year, 2,291 patients were treated and 090 major 
operations performed** against 1,944 and 442, respectively, during the 
corresponding period o{ the previous year. There* weie 18,580 prosecu- 
tions under the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act, but only 31 
animals were sent to the College infirmary by the trying Magistrates. 

472. Regular inspection of all the stables and cattle sheds in Calcutta 
was made by the glanders stall, and the disease was detected in 19 stables. 
In the mofussil the deaths from this disease were only (5 as compared 
with 22 in the previous year. 

473. There was a marked increase in the mortality of animals from 
contagious diseases. The increase is almost wholly accounted for hy 
the severe outbreaks of rinderpest in the districts of Nadia, llirbhum, 
Jlankura, llajshahi, Rangpur and Jalpaiguri. The total number of 
cattle inoculated was almost double the figures of last year. The num- 
ber of deaths among inoculated cattle was 1,017 or *7 per cent, of the 
total inoculated in the whole province. The departmental propaganda 
work, consisting of lectures delivered by the stall and the distribution of 
leaflets, was sii]>plemented hy the activities of local bodies. Tn some 
districts of East llcngal the local bodies allowed their veterinary assist- 
ants to visit the primary schools and to address the hoys on the care of 
animals and cognate subjects. 

474. Only two new dispensaries were established at Itajshahi and 
Kurseong, thus bringing the total number of such institutions to 41. 
There was a marked increase, however, in the number of animals treated, 
which appears to show that these institutions are growing in popularity. 

475. The laboratory continued to do good and useful work. Drains 
of 142 suspected rabid animals and 101 pathological specimens were 
examined and reported on. Auto-vaccines were prepared and were 
extensively used in the College hospital with success. 

Zoological Garden, Calcutta. 

[Annual Report of the Honorary Committee for tho year 1 922*23. j 

476. The total receipts of the garden fell from Its. 1,17,876-6-7 to 
Its. 1,14,810-9-9, while the expenditure rose from Its. 1,05,023-3-7 to 
Its. 1,09,111-0-10, leaving a closing balance of Its. 5,699-8-11. Though 
13,948 persons more than in the previous year visited the garden, the 
entrance receipts fell to Its. 63,393-15-0, showing a decrease of 
Its. 2,460-7-0 on the previous year’s receipts. The decrease is reported 
to be very largely due to the inclement weather which prevailed on 
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Sunday afternoons dining which a special late of loo is (dialled. The 
gaiden was as usual open free fo ilie public* one da\ in each month and 
3 1,f»03 persons visited the gulden on those days. * 

Administration of the Cinematograph Act. 

177. Ruling the year 1922, the finaneial condition of the Bengil 
Boa id ot (Viwns lias improved as a result of the abolition of the £olt 
of whole* lime Inspector and substitution of a part-time officer. Tito 
Bon id held 12 meetings and passed orders for the certification of fi0f) 
filing Siv handled and loin teen films were actually examined by 'the 
Board’s Jnspectoi, and in nine instances certificates were refused. 

Administration of the Electricity Act. 

V" 

17X. Ruling the \ear a license was granted by the Governmev 
Bengal undei seel ion 3 (/) of the Indian Electiirity Act, 1910, to ij 
M \ mensim*]) Bank of (Nimmeico and Indusfiy, Limited, for the supply 
of elect lical onoigj within tin* town of M t \ mensingh. t 

The Bhatpara Power Company have completed tlieir work in 
most safisfacfoiy wa> and have commenced the supply ol electrical 
ene»g t \. No nuuked pi og less was made by the licensees foi the supply 
id eleeti ical energy fo the following areas: — 

(J) The HooghI\ -Ohinsura municipal area; 

(2) The Sera m j lore municipal area ; 

(3) Certain collieries in the coal-fields area. 

The Indian Electricity Act, 1910 (TX of 1910), was modified and a 
new set of rules under the title of the Indian Electricity Rules, 1922, 
was In ought into force during the year. The modified Act and the rules 
hn\ c gi\ en more power to local (fo\ernmenfs and Electrical Inspectors 
and ha\ e clean'd up ceitain controversial points. 


Indian Territorial Force. 

479. The 94th Russell’s lnfantiy was established in the course of 
the year. Ristriet Officers and Rubdivisional Officers were appointed 
enrolling officers and requested to render every assistance in obtaining 
recruits for the unit. By the end of the year the full complement was 
obtained and recruitment was stopped. In February 1923, a training 
camp was held at which 490 men attended. Of this number, however, 
the \ cry large pioportion of 290 W'ere jeleased from service as unfit* 
The remainder, made good progress during the training, which lasted 
for 28 days. On the whole the battalion has failed to realise 
expectations. 
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